











Vor. XLIX 


‘‘ EVEN AS WE HAVE BEEN APPROVED OF GOD TO BE INTRUSTED WITH THE GOSPEL, SO WE SPEAK; NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD WHICH PROVETH OUR HEARTS.”’ 
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In a Mountain Lamasery. 
(A SONNET SEQUENCE.) 
BY GRISWALD DICHTER, 


Gitt Buddha, with the heavy-lidden eyes, 
Whose glances seem hypnotically jailed 
By walls of an unconscious paradise, 
Tell me, how many moons have glowed and paled 
Since in thy Mongol face at length was lost 
All trace of Prince Siddartha’s lineaments ? 
How long, O placid mystic, since thou wast 
Carved in thy convert’s image, and the scents 
Of Ind upon thine altar were replaced 
With sandal-powder, milled beside the brooks 
That else adown the Lu Shan rush to waste ? 
Thou wilt not answer, but the ancient rooks 
That nest out on the cedar at thy gate 
Are cursing me as unregenerate! 


Alas, I fear thy bent and wheezy bonze 
Is nota ritualist; he offered me 
Forcopper coin the candlesticks of bronze 
And curtain from thy shrine of filagree. 
Nay, dare I whisper it ?—but thou shouldst know— 
He hinted that he might restore thyself 
For thirty silver shoes! Quoth I, ‘‘ Not so; 
They who have bartered gods for petty pelf 
Did never prosper!’’ Then he smote the gong 
That hung beside us and so summoned thee 
To hear his orisons and even-song. 
The sacred birds still scolded from their tree, 
As through the quaint and lonely temple’s gloom 
Ebbed into silence that deep, brazen boom. 


O drowsy deity in lacquered shrine, 

Thou art a symbol of the lassitude 
That over all things human and divine 

In this embalmed antiquity doth brood! 
I see afar the Yangtse’s saffron sash 

And hear the grinder-locust chiseling; 
Gay orioles among the thickets flash, 

Throughout the dark and mossy glen there ring 
Mute melodies in perfume from the bells 

Of golden ylang-ylang, in whose vent 
Linger old Wonderland’s illusive spells 

And that vague glamour of the Orient 
Which fadeth like dream-roses from our ken, 
As we approach the sordid hives of men. 





Henry George. 


BY MARION M. MILLER. 


(He was warned by his friends and physician that to enter the May- 
oralty contest would endanger his life. He replied: “If it is my duty 
I will make this fight tho I die for it.’’] 

FOREWARNED, he went to death; not as the knight, 
With toss of lance and proud steed’s caracole, 
Spurring the courage of a sinking soul; 

Nor as the martyr, clothed in saintly white, 

His spirit rapt to some celestial hight 
Beyond all earthly passion or control; 

Nay, nor as neared life’s dim, mysterious goal 

The stoic, cloaking from his eyes the light; 


But knight tho still he was, martyr and sage, 
George of the pierced Dragon’s writhing coil, 
Witness of truth unto a lie-bound age, 
Simply he died, this savior of the soil. 
Like as the Master walked to Calvary, 
‘* About his Father’s business,’’ so went he. 


New York City. 


Heredity. 
BY JOHN B. TABB. 


Tue Children of the Night, 
The star, the glowworm bright, 
The dewdrop clear, 
In livery of light 
Undimmed appear. 


’ The Children of the Day, 
The cleaving shadows gray, 
Wan vigils keep, 
Twice on their twilight way 
His doom to weep. 


St. Cuarves Coniecs, Exricotr City, Mp. 


Minister Terrell and the Sultan. 


BY CYRUS HAMLIN, D.D. 


Our late Minister to the Sublime Porte, the Hon. 
A. W. Terrell, hasan article in the November number 
of The Century in defense of Sultan Abdul Hamid II. 

If he had only omitted all reference to the Armeni- 
an ‘‘disturbances,’’ the article would have been a 
pleasant one. No one denies certain pre-eminent 
qualities to this Sultan. At the head of the poorest 
empire that anywhere exists, unable to pay half of one 
per cent. on its public debt, he lives at ‘‘ Yeldiz’’ in 
unexampled splendor and luxury, and lavishes favors 
upon his favorites. All who have seen him acknowl- 
edge him to be a fascinating man. The splendor in 
which he lives and the beauty and magnificence of the 
scenery surveyed from his palace windows, cannot be 
exaggerated in description. 

But the quotations from the article quoted by Mr. 
Terrell from the Contemporary Review are of no 
value whatever. It was written by one who must 
write so, or-not at all. Whoever will read the entire 
article will see that these sentences, taken out of their 
setting, convey a meaning never intended by the 
writer; and it is hardly honorable to quote them so. 
He contrives to let us know that under this ador- 
able Sultan there is no safety for life, honor or prop- 
erty. ‘*Men disappear without trial.’’ He is gov- 
erned by his palace entourage of ‘‘chamberlains, 
mollahs, eunuchs, courtiers and nondescripts.” 
‘““No Armenian, however loyal, is safe from plunder 
and imprisonment,’’ etc., etc, A model sovereign, 
truly! . 

In this article by our worthy ex-Minister, Abdul 
Hamid is made to defend himself before the American 
people. One argument is from the distinguished 
kindness with which the Armenians have been treated 
by his ancestors. He makes quite a number of erro- 
neous statements, such as, ‘‘ My father gave Dadian 
control of the Imperial powder works,” etc.; whereas 
the two brothers, Dadian, Boghos and Hohannes, had 
control of the powder works before his father was 
born. They were very able men. While Sultan 
Mahmoud was still living our Minister, Commodore 
Porter, took me to dine at Boghos Dadian’s, that my 
eyes might look upon Oriental splendor. I remem- 
ber there were twelve at the table, and seveenteen 
servants waited upon us. The after-dinner service of 
coffee and chibouks was dazzling and of unknown 
value. No rayah dares now to make such a display, 
unless he be a Roman Catholic Armenian, and then 
he is under the protection of France. 

What his ancestors have done is rather to his con- 
demnation. Before his day.Armenians were in every 
branch of the public service—in the Custom-houses, 
in every department of the revenne, in the offices and 
industries of the army and navy, and in the foreign 
service. Thousands were thus employed. One of 
the first and sacred duties of this Sultan, as he con- 
ceived, was to weed out all the Armenians and sub- 
stitute Moslems. 

He already had Pan-Islamism on the brain; it is 
there still. He is going to crush the Christian ele- 
ment or convert it to Islam; that is the key to his 
character and course. His message to his poor terri- 
fied Armenian subjects is: ‘‘ You are all rebels! Now 
Islam or Gehenna is your choice!’ 

But the Koran was in his way; and certain treaties 
with England and with other countries. He felt his 
way, as to the treaties, with great adroitness; and set 
one Power against the other, so as todisregard them 
all. Russia furnished him with the justification 
againstthe Koran. She very soon took the measure 
of this new occupant of the throne. She saw how 
she could lead him blindfold to his destruction; and 
she became his leader, and is so sti’: while he thinks 
he is leading Russia. 
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Russia had broken up the Ottoman Empire in the 
War of 1877-78; and she had played one card with 
greatsuccess. She sent from Bucharest, where the or- 
ganization was formed, some of the ‘‘ apostles of free- 
dom ’’—for short, simply ‘‘apostles.” They stirred 
up the rayahs ina manner that led to the ‘‘ Bulgarian 
horrors.” Its history has never yet been fairly written. 
But it was a most decided success for Russia. 

Russia now sent into Turkey some Armenian revo- 
lutionists, with Russian passports, which would shield 
them from Turkish law and justice. They tried to 
form revolutionary societies to upset the Turkish 
Government. They had terrible accusations against 
the Sultan and his Government. Some weak-headed 
Armenian youth were doubtless induced to form a 
society of revolution. These revolutionists, ‘‘Hun- 
chagists,” weredesperate men. They were the worst 
assassins, for they killed their own people. If a rich 
Armenian would not give what they demanded they 
assassinated him. The Sultan knew perfectly well 
thatthe wealthy Armenians gave at the point of the 
dagger. 

There have been 328 Christian churches, Gregori- 
an and Protestant, changed to mosques; 568 destroy- 
ed; and 77 monasteries destroyed, the priests and 
monks being converted or killed; and 100,000 men, 
women and children killed; 2,493 villages have been 
destroyed, and 500,000 driven from their homes and 
all their property confiscated. What the plunderers 
could not carry off they destroyed. More than 1o0,- 
ooo more perished from ‘starvation, cold and typhoid 
fever. All this, and much more, the Sultan knew; 
and our Minister either knew or should have known, 
and no word of power was spoken on their behalf. 

These revolutionists did just what the Sultan want- 
ed. He could now destroy them allas rebels. The 
accusation of rebellion is so absurd that the Sultan 
must have laughed at the simplicity of the world in 
being deceived by it! Who are the rebels? Two and 
a half million of loyal, unarmed people. A leading 
Turkish newspaper, the Zerjzman Hakzkat, of Octo- 
ber 30th, 1896, printed at Constantinople, under the 
eye of the censor, testifies that this people has always 
been quiet and loyal for 600 years; and that it is for- 
eign interference that has changed their spirit. 

The Sultan has an army of 250,000 trained soldiers 
and ‘‘has one million magazine rifles, and has or- 
dered a million more.’’ Yet he has been so frightened 
by the threats of these poor peasants, mechanics and 
traders, that he has slaughtered 100,000, often with 
the most horrible torture! 

But ‘‘there was no religious persecution.”’ Oh no, 
that is impossible! No Moslem ever does any such 
thing. And yet, from the beginning of this outbreak, 
rescue, safety, shelter, pardon, office, have been 
offered to all who would abandon their faith and ac- 
ceptIslam. Old men and young men have been con- 
fronted with instruments of torture and death, and 
exhorted to say, ‘‘ There is but one God and Moham- 
med is his Prophet.’’ They have almost invariably 
chosen death. 

And even now, altho morethan a million of dollars 
has been contributed from this country to keep the 
houseless multitude from perishing, there is still a 
great number in extreme destitution, who will not ac- 
cept deliverance by denying their faith. Is such a 
people worthy of no commiseration? They suffer 
hunger and thirst and homelessness and torture and 
death, rather than deny Christ! And our honored 
Minister defends the author of it all! 

There are some fifty thousand fatherless children, 
of whom thousands are quite orphans, all of whom 
the Sultan hopes to adopt into Islamic homes. He 
cannot do it until he initiates another massacre. 

Believing that the Armenians are utterly crushed, 
he is now engaged with the Greeks. This Pan- 
Islamism theory-cannot be carried y.t until they are 
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converted or expelled. .By the aid of: Russia and- 


Germany he is prospering well. He demands the ab- 
rogation of the ‘‘Capitulations’’; for then he can let 
loose hig assassins upon the Greeks as he has done 
upon the Armenians. : ‘ 

His plans, by the aid of Europe, are prospering; 
and yet, he doubtless knows that Russia is seeking 
his ruin, and watching for the time when she shall 
take possession. But he hopes to fill his empire with 
valiant Moslems. He will call upon his 160,000,000 
of believers. He will call upon Europe to help him. 
He will beat back the Czar, and send him to St. 
Petersburg. He will reign alone and supreme! May 
God hasten the development of his own plan! 

Our excellent ex-Minister, Judge Terrell, deserves 
our pity and commiseration. As a diplomat, he must 
receive as truth whacever the infallible Caliph 
affirmed. He knew that it was really false, but diplo- 
matically true. The world was full of the horrors at 
Sassoon; but the Sultan denied them, and our ex- 
Minister could not report them to Washington. 

During all his official residence, American property 
was, every few days, destroyed; and no indemnity was 
paid, except in one solitary case. No other nation 
has ever submitted to that. Even little Greece, be- 
fore this disastrous war, had a navy that made the 
Turks respect her rights. We have lost all respect; 
and we await with interest the results of our present 
Mission. It is hard to recover what has once been 
ost! 

The note containing the names of 108 Armenian 
employés in the Sultan’s service is of little worth. 
Only one has a high salary, of a little more than 
$13,000. The rest average about $450. Andassome 
have $1,000 or more, the rest sink proportionately 
low. One poor Armenian cook has 80 piastres per 
month—$3.55! 

It is painful to Americans that, in all this tragedy 
of suffering brought upon an innocent and friendless 
people, our country’s voice, through its Minister, was 
never heard in their defense; but only in defense of 
the ‘‘Great Assassin,’’ and in frantic efforts to keep 
him from assassinatirng Americans. 


Lexincton, Mass. 


Novels and Morals. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 


THEOPHILE GAUTIER in one of his jewel-poems, 
“* Emaux et Camées,’’ entitled ‘‘ Buchers et Tombeaux,”’ 
has four lines in which lurks the whole truth, the one 
indestructible principle, whereon the criticism of art 
must rest: 

** Le squelette était invisible 
Au temps heureux de l'art paien; 
L’homme, sous la forme sensible, 
Content du beau, ne cherchait rien.”’ 

Gautier was both poet and critic, with faults 
enough and beautiful gifts enough fora score of ordi- 
nary men. If he could have struck a fair equilib- 
rium, his love of words on one hand and his ad- 
oration of mere sensuous beauty on the other, he 
might have so poised his genius that it could have 
grasped the splendid dream, if not the still more 
splendid reality, of moral loveliness. 

The trouble about considering moral responsibility, 
as it is connected with the operations of art, arises 
out of a failure to distinguish between a mere didactic 
use of art forms and art methods for the purpose of 
moral effect, and the legitimate subordination of art to 
the needs of a pure, noble and ennobling life. The 
opponents of moral limitation in the artist’s field of 
work say that absolute freedom is indispensable, and 
the advocates of restriction are apt to touch the 
other extreme and contend for a narrow, perhaps a 
“*goody-goody,”’ view of the artist’s mission. One 
would return to heathen irresponsibility; the other 
would make art a mere scheme for manufacturing 
Sunday-school sentimentalities and baby-food. Both 
are radically wrong. 

Freedom is indispensable to the production of per- 
fect living art forms; but freedom is not license. 
Moral responsibility is an essential of all the noblest 
4uman performances; it is the strongest essential of 
a truly noble artistic character; but this does not 
mean that art must preach, or pule, or sentimentalize 
itself into a sillabub for anemic children. Irresponsi- 
ble freedom is anarchy; responsible freedom isa flexi- 
ble thing and becomes, sooner or later, what the 
strongest influence makes of it. The critic’s duty is 
to interpret responsible freedom, in the terms of the 
highest and best civilization. Fla 

The novel has largely taken the place which poetry 
once occupied, Tragedy, comedy, epic, idyl, elegy, 
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lyric, these are all presented in the prose story of to- 
day. The reason of the change is not far to seek. 
Poetry’s forms are limited by the exacting demands 
of meter, rhythm, stanzaic order, and an. imperious 


choice of vocabulary; prose has practically no limita-' 


tions save those of language itself. When Pindar 
and Sappho sang their verses, they made poetry serve 
the purpose of music, oratory and romance. At 
present the novel, or fiction prose-story, in one form 
or another, does our singing, praying, oratory, teach- 
ing—almost everything, indeed. And the question 
is, Shall moral responsibility be insisted upon in fic- 
tion-writing? Says Aristotle: 

‘‘Now the circumstances of the plot are the final 
consideration (réAoc) of tragedy; and this final consid- 
eration is the crowning excellence of the whole.” 


But the extremists who live by the catch-phrase, ‘‘art 
for art’s sake,’’ think, as did Flaubert, that the su- 
preme end of any art-aspiration should be perfection 
of work, regardless of moral result. On the other 
hand, those who imagine that the artist must bea 
preacher, are almost forced to demand what will 
surely destroy the whole substance of art. 

Criticism should carefully discriminate between 
artistic freedom of treatment and absolute liberty 
in the choice of the subject to be treated. Taste 
cannot be safely defied in the choice of subject, be- 
cause here a want of taste becomes immoral, while 
a lapse in mere manner of treatment, if the subject 
be a proper one, is but a vulgarity. While there can 
be no art without excellence of taste in treatment, it 
must not be admitted that excellent taste in diction 
and composition can excuse the choice of a subject in 
itself demoralizing. 

It would be the end of art, and the end would be 
cataclysmal, were we to conclude that genius must 
confine its aspirations to the field of polemical mor- 
als. Gautier was right, and the Greeks were right, so 
so far as the pursuit of beauty constituted the chief ob- 
ject of their effort; but when the artist attempted to 
make hideously base things beautiful with a mere gar- 
ment of delicate weaving and coloring, it was but a 
desecration of the holy name of art. 

The failure to separate Greek art from the choice 
of subjects imperiously forced upon Greek artists by 
the civilization of their time, has been often disas- 
trous to modern genius. The noble perfection of 
treatment exhibited by Greek poets and sculptors it 
is safe to study and infitate; but our civilization ab- 
solutely forbids their choice of subjects. In revert- 
ing to ancient pagan beauty of style and complete- 
ness of form, we must not revert also to pagan filth. 

Shall we then exclude from novels the presentation 
of evil? No. Evil is a tremendous element of life, 
and nolife-picture is true without it. Moral respon- 
sibility on the part of the novelist demands only such 
sacrifice of freedom as makes a good citizen differ 
from an anarchist. The law of our civilization ex- 
acts, not that we shall avoid deep consideration of 
base life and its results; but that base life shall not 
be made a matter of delectation. We are not heathen, 
and a heathen’s choice of subjects for producing the 
shock of amusement or the thrill of tragic energy is 
not necessarily a criterion for our taste. 

Unquestionably we have in our midst, despite our 
civilization, a vast number of people who do delight 
in what the basest life offers. They constitute the 
element of danger and should not be pampered and 
groomed by genius. In a word, the novelist should 
not play to the galleries, with his choice of subject, 
and to the dress-circle and boxes with his art. In 
the galleries are poor, hungry souls, longing for the 
delectation of that imaginative lift which only ro- 
mance can give; in the boxes and dress-circle are the 
sorely tempted, if not already debauched, children of 
fortune, whose pampered appetites clamor for what 
is résgué, off color, immorally suggestive. Has the 
artist no conscience to consult when about to appear 


_ as a moral force, acting upon such an audience ? 


That the demand for immoral fiction is very large 
cannot be questioned; but is the writer of fiction ab- 
solved by this demand? What ifa morally vile novel 
have all the splendid attractions of genius hung over 
its pages, shall that fact redeem it from absolute con- 
demnation? We may praise its verbal style, its ex- 
cellent composition, as we might the cunning of a 
great thief, or the supreme courage of an outlaw; but 
we cannot say that the artist has not sinned against 
his art. 


Life, made up as it is of good and evil, cannot be 
adequately presented in art expurgated of baseness 
by the old-time Sunday-school method; in fact, it 
need not be expurgated at all; but evi] must not be 
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made the point d'appuz, the focus of influences. It 
should be the function of art to cheer, comfort and 
stimulate the soul through the imagination. Even 
in tragedy there must appear the optimism with 
which we may console ourselves and. justify the ca- 
tastrophe. To delight in unmitigated tragedy is one 
with enjoying a bull-fight. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


The Public Library Made Useful. 


BY WILLIAM HOWARD BRETT, 
LrBRARIAN OF THE CLEVELAND Pustic Liprary. 

THE free public library is as definitely an educa- 
tional institution as the free public schools. Together 
they form the equipment provided by the whole peo- 
ple acting together for the education of themselves 
and their children in the duties of citizenship. For 
this reason they have found their origin and their 
greatest development in free lands among free peo- 
ples. It is only by shaping every detail of organiza- 
tion and method toward this educational purpose and 
by making them consistent with this spirit of freedom 
that the library may hopeto attain its greatest use- 
fulness. 

The motto of the American Library Association 
probably expresses the purposes of the modern free 
library as well as it is possible to express it with the 
same brevity—‘‘ The best reading tor the greatest 
number at the lowest cost.’’ The quality of its 
work, the extent of its field and the necessity of 
good business methods in its management are all im- 
plied in these few words. Expressed more fully, the 
purpose ofthe library is to bring within reach of all 
for whose benefit it is established. and to assist them 
in selecting and using those books which will be 
best for them. It begins with those pupils in our 
public schools who have just acquired the ability to 
distinguish the words on the printed page and leads 
them into story-land where reading soon becomes to 
them, to use the words of one of our most loved and 
most successful librarians, not merely ‘‘an art learn- 
ed, but a delight discovered.’’ It goes with the 
pupil through all the different grades to the day of 
graduation, lending a glow of romance to the pages of 
history, extending the information of the text-book of 
geography, by travelers’ true tales, and giving addi- 
tional fulness and richness to the studies of the en- 
tire course. 

Its work bears upon all the important interests of 
life. It supplies information in regard to the me- 
chanic arts and business; it aids in preparation for 
the duties of citizenship and, for the enrichment and 
elevation of the individual life, it opens up pathways 
into the loftiest realms of thought, of emotion and 
of inspiration. 

All of this work is educational in the broadest 
and truest sense. The importance of it, its wonder- 
ful possibilities, impose a great responsibility upon 
those to whom our libraries are intrusted. 

The management of the library includes the selec- 
tion of the books, their classification and cataloging, 
the arrangements for the housing, safe-keeping and 
use, the provisions for the comfort and convenience 
of those using the library, and the assistance given 
to them. 

The governing body of each library is selected, and 
the library is intrusted to them, in order that they 
may adopt such plans as may enable the library best 
to perform the educational work for which it is in- 
tended. They are responsible to the people for the 
honesty and efficiency with which they do this. The 
case does not differ whether the library is supported 
by taxation, or is wholly or partly endowed for pub- 
lic use. The purpose is the same and the responsi- 
bility is the same. 

By this very responsibility they may be obliged to 
disregard individual requests, or even clamorous 
urgency for the purchase of certain books, or the em- 
ployment of certain methods, if, after consideration, 
these do not appear best for the purposes of the 
library. 

The duty of the Library Board in selecting books 
for the library, altho it may seem to be quite differ- 
ent, is essentially the same as that of the school au- 
thorities in selecting text-books for the schools. In 
the one case we, as citizens, select a body to govern 
our schools, put the selection of the text-books for the 
children into their hands and abide by their decision. 
In the other case we, as citizens, select a body to gov- 
ern our library, the institution which is, to the whole 
community, what the school is to the children, put 
the selection of books into their hands, and abide by 
their decision, In the case of the School Board, it 
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will seek the best expert advice in the selection of 
the text-books, but, naturally, will not consult those 
who are to use the books. On the other hand, the 
Library Board will often find its best advisers, as to 
the value of books, among those who use the library. 
It will, as in the case of the School Board, be guided 
by those opinions which appear worthy of acceptance, 
and disregard those that do not; but with it, and not 
with its advisers, rests the duty and the responsibility 
of deciding. 

The place of light fiction in the public library is one 
of the difficult questions. It is sometimes said that 
these are the people’s libraries, and should contain 
the books which the people ask for. Would we not 
rather say that they are the people’s libraries and 
should contain the books which the people need. 

In the selection of technical and special books, ex- 
pert advice is absolutely necessary, and in all cases 
the critical opinion based on the matured judgment 
may well be followed. On the other hand, the de- 
mand, even a strong demand for a book, which does 
not appear to have value either as literature or as in- 
formation, may well be quietly left unheeded. 

Classification and cataloging have been developed 
and systematized during the last twenty-five years, so 
that the librarian who now has before him the pleas- 
ant task of organizing a library may select from three 
or more schemes of classification, any one of which 
will be satisfactory. When the users of the library 
are permitted to select from the shelves a closer 
classification is particularly desirable. For instance, 
it ismore convenient to have French history divided 
chronologically, so that books on the French Revo- 
lution will be shelved together, and in due relation 
to other periods, rather than to have them scattered 
through the whole section devoted to France. It is 
more convenient to have books on the elephant to- 
gether rather than scattered through the class zool- 
ogy. 

Cataloging has been so systematized that it only 
requires trained work according to well-defined rules. 
A good catalog is absolutely essential to the useful- 
ness of the library. A catalog for public use should 
answer the following questions: Have you a particular 
book, giving author and title, or title only? What 
have you by acertain author? What have you on a 
certain subject? It should answer these questions 
when they apply to essays and short stories, and other 
articles which form parts of books. It should also 
show what the library has in certain classes of books, 
as poetry and essays. Only by means of such a cata- 
log can the full resources of a library be made availa- 
ble, and it seems to be, if possible, more important 
in asmall library than in a large one, because there is 
the greater need for commanding to the utmost its 
more meager resources. 

In the arrangements for the use of the library, for 
the selection and issuing of books, the greatest possi- 
ble freedom is desirable. There should be no other 
restrictions upon the use of books than experience has 
proven to be absolutely necessary. Each individual 
should be allowed the most perfect freedom consistent 
with the rights of others, and ina public library there 
should be no privileged classes, nor any special favor 
to individuals. The few rules that are necessary 
should be enforced firmly, consistently and impartial- 
ly. The experience of a few of the libraries of our 
larger cities shows that it is possible to permit the 
freest access of all users of the library to the book- 
shelves for the examination and selection of books, 
and that this is a great advantage to the reader does 
not bring with it any serious danger of loss, or dam- 
age, and effects a decided economy of administration, 

I believe that the practice of requiring unquestion- 
able guaranties from readers and of excluding them 
from the shelves, which prevails in many of our libra- 
ries, is an inheritance from an earlier time which we 
may well outgrow. The careful and expensive guar- 
dia:ship which is advisable in the care of a collection 
of valuable manuscripts, or first editions-or other 
curios, is unnecessary in the case of a public library, 
as a whole. 

Formalities which hamper and rules which restrict, 
are foreign to the genius of a free institution. The 
open library appeals to all that is best in those who 
use it, It says in effect, we trust these books to you; 
they are yours to use, but we expect from you in us- 
ing them honesty, and curtesy, and consideration 
for the rights of others. 

There is, I believe, in every man an innate sense of 
honor which responds to such confidence, and it is 
this which renders it possible to offer the privilege of 
drawing books on the most slender of introductions, 
and to throw the alcoves and shelves open to the 
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freest possible use. I firmly believe that it is the 


honesty and curtesy of those who use the library, and 
their interest in the care of the books, rather than any 
protecting rules or watchful guardianship, which ren- 
der a free library possible. 

I have, then, defined the purpose, and have indica- 
ted briefly the equipment and methods which appear 
advisable to enable a modern public library best to 
fulfil that purpose. What I have said applies in the 
main only to the work of the library in supplying 
books, either for home or library use, to those who 
come to the library for them. The progressive mod- 
ern library, however, aims to do much more than 
merely to supply the books which people come for, 
or even information upon the various subjects that 
are asked for, altho these things form much the larg- 
est part of its work. In addition, however, to this it 
aims, so far as possible, to instruct its readers in the 
use of books, in the art of finding things for them- 
selves. The library reader who has had the book 
which he asked for handed him by an attendant has, 
probably, the book he wanted. The reader who has 
had the privilege of selecting that book for himself 
from the shelves devoted to the subject has the book 
also plus a glimpse of library classification, a sugges- 
tion of the relation of the subject in which he is in- 
terested to other subjects, and a consideration, as ex- 
tended and careful as he cares to make it, of the lit- 
erature of the subject of his inquiry which may be a 
revelation to him. He will sometimes find that some 
other book than the one he asked for will better meet 
his needs. He is likely to take something of valuable 
suggestion or information in addition to the book 
which he carries away under his arm. Opportunity 
is also afforded and suggestions made as to the use of 
catalogs, indexes and reference-books. 

It is well worth while in the library to supply the 
book or the information which is asked for, and in 
many cases it is the only thing todo. It is much 
better, however, particularly in the case of young men 
and women, of boys and girls, to give them the op- 
portunity to use the books, with such. suggestions as 
to indexes and catalogs as may enable them to learn 
to help themselves. 

There is no mystery about catalogs, indexes, or ref- 
erence books, which cannot be mastered by any per- 
son of ordinary intelligence; and one who gives a 
moderate amount of attention to it will find a new 
world opened to him. Each bit of research on the 
part of each library assistant should be so indexed as 
to be available for all. 

By the wise selection of books, by annotated cata- 
logs and references to reviews, and more than all by 
the personal influence of its assistant the library 
strives to encourage the reading of the better books. 
There is, of course, no thought of any authoritative 
direction of the reading, but it must be altogether 
unobtrusive, mainly bits of personal suggestion, or 
advice, given quietly as between friends. The influ- 
ence for good of competent library assistants who 
gain the confidence of readers, may be very great, 
and still it will be so quiet as hardly to be noticed. 

The library will be made useful to the various liter- 
ary clubs and guilds. In one library the program of 
the literary clubs, some twenty in number, are se- 
cured as promptly as possible, and kept on file in a 
place set apart for them. A little box to hold catalog 
cards is also provided for each club, and the refer- 
ences to the subject are looked up carefully and filed, 
each in its own box. This is understood by the mem- 
bers of the club, who usually come in and look up for 
themselves the subject in which they are interested. 
The same attention will be given to any organization 
whose work may be facilitated byit. The list for the 
present winter includes the program of one Sunday- 
school class, whose teacher is giving a series of les- 
sons on the lives of the great skeptics. 

Meeting rooms may well be furnished in the library 
building for such clubs, and by arranging the time of 
meeting of the different clubs with reference to each 
other a few rooms might provide fora large number 
of clubs. 

Thus the library may center about itself the liter- 
ary activity of the city. It may furnish rooms for 
the various scientific societies, such as the clubs of 
electricians, of engineers, of amateur photogra- 
phers and others, and make their collections of 
books departments of the library. 

It should be the home of all the educational work 
of the city which is beyond and outside of the schools 
and colleges. 

I have thus far spoken only of the work which the 
library may do within its own walls. Space will not 
permit me to describe the extension of the work of 
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the library of our large cities through branches and 
delivery stations, the direct work in the schools, 
the formation of mothers’ clubs and of home libraries, 
the Library League which enlists the children to help © 
care for the books, nor the great value of the com- 
mercial department to the business interests of the 
city. Each of these might furnish material for an 
article. 

The library work for the past twenty-five years has 
been one of organization and the perfecting of meth- 
ods. The years before us will, I believe, greatly ex- 
tend the scope, the volume and the value of the 
work. The work of the past has been done by cor- 
dial and earnest co-operation between librarians. The 
greater work of the future will be done by a like co- 
operation between all the educational forces. The 
public library is the property of all the people and all 
have a right to use it. It is outside of party, or de- 
nomination, or school of thought. It offers itself as 
a common meeting ground for all. It may be its 
mission to do much toward harmonizing opinion or 
bringing about a toleration of differences. It may do 
much toward unifying and rendering more effective 
the efforts of all those forces which make for civili- 
zation. 





North Carolina Mountain Songs. 
BY HANFORD A. EDSON, D.D. 


SCIENTISTS find much to interest them in these 
high altitudes and Southern latitudes. Flora and 
fauna are individualized by the peculiar conditions. 
The mountaineer himself is unique. His physique, 
his dialect, his cabin, his tools, his tastes, have all 
responded to his environment. A native American, 
hidden among his hills, he has cared nothing for Ger- 
mans, Frenchmen, Italians, and has taken nothing 
from them. At every turn, however, he shows how 
much he has gotten from his British ancestry. His 
contact with the Negro and with Negro slavery has 
also made manifest impressions. When he is musical, 
as he is very apt to be, the product, consistent with 
the environment, has a character all its own. The 
mountaineer’s music is not an accident, nor a mosaic 
nora mélange; it is a development. 
else that has life it has grown. 

Yet, amid such rude conditions, in a log-house 
without a window, one cannot avoid a start of sur- 
prise when a barefooted maiden, wholly innocent of 
letters, strikes up; with evident appreciation, a good 
old English ballad. <‘‘ Barbara Allen,” or ‘‘ Barbro 
Allen,’’ as the common version has it, is frequently 
heard. The concluding stanzas will suffice to show 
how the original has been both preserved and modi- 
fied. 

‘“*Sweet William died for me to-day ; 
I'll die for him to-morrer. 
Sweet William died of pure, true love ; 
Barbro Allen died of sorrer. 


Like everything 


‘Go dig his grave in the ole churchyard— 
Barbro Allen's close by the side of it. 
An’ out of his breast there sprung a green brier, 
A red rose out of Barbro Allen’s. 


‘ They grew an’ grew to the ole church top, 
Till they couldn’t grow no higher ; 
They wropped an’ tied in a true love-knot, 
An’ they lived an’ died together. 


Another favorite ballad is ‘‘ Fair Annie of Lochroy- 
an ” e 


‘“O wha will shoe my fair foot, 
And wha will glove my han’? 
And wha will lace my middle jimp 
Wi’ a new-made London ban’! 


‘* Your father’ll shoe your fair foot, 
Your mother glove your han’, 

Your sister lace you middle jimp 
Wi’ a new- made London ban’. 


‘© O gin I had a bonny ship, 
And men to sail wi’ me, 
It’s I wad gang to my true love, 
Sin he winna come to me.”’ 


The original ‘‘fair Annie’’ was thinking of ships 
and sailors. Itis interesting to see how her song has 
adapted itself to our mountains. 


‘‘ But who will shoe your feet ? 
An’ who will glove your han’? 
An’ who will kiss your ruby little lips, 
When I am gone? 


“Oh, pappy’ll shoe my feet, 
An’ mammy’ll glove my han’, 
An’ you will kiss my ruby little lips 
When you come back. 


. . . . . 
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“T'll build me a deerick 
On yon high mounting, 
Where the wild geese won't bother me 
Or hear my sad cries.” 

The African element in the mountain songs is evi- 
Gent and often predominant. Not the slightest sug- 
gestion of social equality with the colored people is 
ever allowed, even at corn-shuckings or funerals; 
but the patient, cheerful, music-loving darky has, 
notwithstanding. sung his love and his religion into 
the air. We hear him in ‘‘ Apple Jack ’’: 

“* Raccoon an’ the possum 
On hillside a-fightin’; 
’Possum call out: ‘ No fair fight— 
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The raccoon he’s a-bitin’. 
And in ‘‘Goin’ Down-town”: 
“‘Marsa had a big white house 
Sixteen stories high, 
An’ ebery story in that house 
Was full o’ chicken-pie.”’ 
Or in ‘‘ Sour-wood Mountain’’: 
‘* My little gal’s in sour-wood mountain, 
Ho, ly, dolly, da! 
My little gal’s in sour-wood mountain, 
Ho, ly, dolly da!”’ 
Orin 
**Roun’-town gals, is you comin’ out to-night 
To dance by de light o’ de moon ?” 

It is impossible to transfer to paper the spell of 
this mountain music. One needs tobe ‘‘in it.’’ The 
favorite instrument is the ‘‘banjer.’’ Men will travel 
many miles up the steep trails just to see and fondle 
for a few minutes ‘‘a feller’s banjer, that cost him 
sixty dollars down in the settlement.” The “fiddle” 
is often home-made; and it is wonderful what a 
sounding-board can be produced with scarcely any 
tool besides a well-whetted knife. Many a hard 
knock does the fiddle get when enthusiasm and devo- 
tion are at high tide; and many an old-timer has ex- 
perienced such frequent and radical alterations and 
repairs that the question as to real identity becomes a 
painful one. Nothing can exceed the ardor of these 
born musicians; and sometimes their technic is 
surprising. One famous performer, tho unable to 
read a note, when he was ‘‘a leetle younger and 
spryer, could play a tune for every day in the year,”’ 
and with great skill too. The theme seldom gets far 
from thoughts of love. Minor strains prevail, like: 


“O little Liza, pore gal, 
O little Liza Jane; 
O little Liza, pore gal, 
She died on the train ”’ 
Or: 
‘When the birds are singin’ sweet in the mornin’, 
When the myrtle an’ the ivy are in bloom, 
An’ the sun o’er the hill-tops is a-dawnin’, 
It was then I laid her in the tomb.” 

The thoughts are often trivial, oreven coarse. The 
poetic expression is rude. The music is simple, and 
perhaps monotonous. But I believe if a Thomas or- 
chestra or Mendelssohn Quintet Club were once ad- 
mitted to a real musical event here in the North 
Carolina mountains they would all be clapping and 
shouting admiration with the rest of us before an 
hour had gone by. After a ten-hours’ day of chim- 
ney-building Webb Cable is sometimes induced to 
come into the hotel parlor with his fiddle. Mountain 
men and women, suffered to stand about the doors, 
without much delay enter into the spirit of the occa- 
sion. The guests with amusing celerity pass through 
the stages of stony indifference, drowsy curiosity, 
awakened amusement, keen interest, and rapturous 
admiration. Finally the fiddler himself wakes up. 
When he jerks off his high boots, pounces again upon 
his well-worn instrument, and in perfect abandon 
dances, fiddles and sings at once, his triumph is com- 
plete. Encores are likely to be most boisterous for 
««Cindy,’’ ‘‘ Liza Jane” and ‘* Daisy.” 


Croup.anp, N.°C. 


The Literary Hoards of Chicago. 


BY HENRY JUSTIN SMITH. 


NUMEROUS worthies have commented on Chicago's 
literary leanness, and with a measure of truth; for 
they have referred chiefly to the meagerness and me- 
diocrity of literary creation hereabout. But the 
hoarding of literature is something. It takes energy, 
sacrifice, discernment. And during recent years, and 
especiaily during recent months, Chicago has been 
exercising these very qualities in this very direction. 
Now, just a quarter century since the city fairly began 
to recover from its bad accident, it can exhibit liter- 
ary wealth to be matched only in stern old cities two 
centuries or more established. 
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This is a legitimate source of civic pride, as even 
those who deplore the discovery ot another source in 
Chicago, must admit. What makes it more legiti- 
mate and more fruitful is the fact that all the large 
libraries but one are essentially Chicago products; 
and more, that every book or pamphlet in them is free 
as the city air—and much more wholesome. The 
three great free libraries, the Chicago City Library, 
the Newberry Library, and the John Crerar Library, 
contain the bulk ofthe collected literature; and how 
essentially they are Chicago products, what follows 
will reveal. 

Of the three the City Library deserves earliest and 
most extended mention. It is the oldest institution, 
and the broadest, and the busiest. Moreover, it is 
the most truly Chicago’s own, and tells most about the 
city’s recent growth. It is Chicago’s own, not only 
because Chicago made it, and nurtures it, but be- 
cause it sprang almost directly from the great disas- 
ter of 1871; and a city, like an individual, is apt to 
hold doubly dear what is gained in time of ruin. This 
library is a monument tothe stimulus imparted by the 
great fire. True enough it was English sympathy and 
assistance—thanks chiefly to the sturdy efforts of the 
lamented Thomas Hughes—that encouraged the 
founders to found it; but it was Chicagoan energy 
and persistence that made the enterprise a perpetual 
and a precious one. And just here let one name be 
writ large—that of Dr. William F. Poole. His vigor 
and tact and technical knowledge were invaluable in 
the first gray days of the library’s career; scarcely 
otherwise, would it have grown so solidly at the 
beginning—from the 7,000 volumes contributed in 
England tothe 17,400 which were put in circula- 
tion in April, 1874. Largely to the same wise guid- 
ance must be traced the rapid and healthful growth 
of the library up to 1887. In that year Dr. Poole re- 
signed his position; but his able assistant, Mr. Fred- 
erick H. Hild, took up the work where his chief laid 
it down, and his administration of a decade has been 
conspicuously successful. 

So now the City Library has superior and specific 
utility for the great, diverse throng of ‘‘ general 
readers’’ in Chicago. It is small compared with the 
famous old European libraries, but it is large for its 
age, having come while still in its twenties to include 
221,000 volumes. And it isadmirably molded to suit 
the tastes and needs of the people; molded, mind 
you, not with regard to the tastes and needs they 
should have, but to those they do have. It makes 
concessions, and bulges at certain points—notably in 
the department of fiction, almost as largely in juve- 
nile literature, and very largely indeed in periodical 
literature. Then, of course, being all things literary 
to all Chicagoans, it has to be well stocked with for- 
eign books. The master writers in a score of tongues 
are to be found; not only the more familiar German, 
French, Italian, but also Hungarian, Russian, Polish 
—and even Chinese and Japanese. 

In departments less popular than those mentioned, 
the resources of the library are more evenly divided. 
Practical arts come third in demand and supply, then 
history, then political and social science, then biog- 
raphy; and the other branches follow in a gently de- 
scending scale. In these more practical subjects the 
collection is shaped exactly in accordance with simple 
working needs. It is, perhaps, a working collection 
first, and a source of amusement second. Certainly 
its directors strive diligently to make it practically 
useful. They have made it a circulating, as well as a 
reference library, and they have promoted its circula- 
tion by planting thirty-one ‘‘delivery stations’’ in re- 
mote quarters of the city, During the past year, the 
greater part of the 2,700,000 circulation has been 
through these delivery stations. 

Such acirculation denotes appreciation; and this 
appreciation has just received great impetus from the 
completion of the library’s new building. It stands 
on the lake front, a massive, haughty, stone structure, 
showing forth its lofty purpose beyond mistake. The 
plainness and gravity of the exterior do not prepare 
one for the aspect of the interior. This, which Chi- 
cago has just been viewing for the first time, is singu- 
larly elegant and rich in decoration. It is all so 
beautiful that one almost loses sight of the rare con- 
venience with which the building is arranged. But 
convenience was the first thing the librarians asked 
for, and the beauty was added unto them. There is 
a great flood of light in all the principal rooms, the 
‘delivery room,’’ reference room, reading room, and 
G. A. R. memorial hall; and every apartment where 
books are stored or given out or read, is a compre- 
hensive exhibit of the newest devices for making 
every process swift and perfect. The chief rooms are 
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of immense proportions and dignified design, exqui- 
sitely finished in vari-colored stone and daintily deco- 
rated in mosaic. The two staircases, of tinted mar- 
ble, are imposing; every dome and arch and hallway 
reveals the highest art of glass-worker, frescoer and 
sculptor; the elegance of finish in each detail is not 
to be described in a line or two, nor appreciated with- 
out long and careful study. Such a structure isa fit- 
ting monument to the library’s completion of twenty- 
five years of life. It signifies progress, and augurs 
progress. 

The Newberry Library is prevented by its charac- 
ter from attaining the same wide popularity that the 
City Library enjoys. But the very fact renders the 
former institution doubly valuable to an important 
class of readers, viz., serious students. They find 
here a collection always completely at their dis- 
posal—since it is for reference—large enough for 
their ordinary needs, tho including only 200,- 
ooo volumes, and divided in excellent proportion 
among the fields which especially attract think- 
ers; the Jelles lettres, biography, religion, phi- 
losophy, political science, history, pedagogy. The 
department of natural and physical sciences is very 
small; but this deficiency is partially supplied by the 
great number of works on medicine. In one direc- 
tion the collection swells grotesquely, to suit a latter- 
day whim, in the enormous quantity of genealogical 
works and town histories; for it seems that it has be- 
comes a fad to hunt up one’s ancestry. And in one 
minor field, that of musical literature, the library has 
especially rich resources. But beyond this, it is es- 
sentially a working collection, divided evenly and 
judiciously, with a calm eye to the wants of real 
workers. 

The building—whose external beauty is familiar to 
most people—is adapted to such patrons just as care- 
fully. The different departments of knowledge are 
housed in separate chambers; small, noiseless apart- 
ments remote from one another, where the reader 
cannot possibly encounter disturbance of any sort; 
and where quiet-voiced attendants will pile books 
about him all day. It is an ideal plan for students, 
and originated, like many another, with -Dr. W. F. 
Poole, who came to the Newberry from the City 
Library in 1887. This was nearly twenty years after 
Mr. Newberry’s bequest of $2,150,000 became public; 
but certain conditions ofthe will, and other obstacles, 
delayed the library enterprise at first, so that Dr. 
Poole had most of the real work of establishment to 
perform. He was successful in this, as he was in 
giving the City Library solid character, and the New- 
berry collection grew at a tremendous rate during his 
administration, up to his death in 1894. His suc- 
cessor, Mr. John Vance Cheney, has proved well able 
to continue Dr. Poole’s policy, and to cause the 
library to yield its utmost benefit. 

The third free library has a narrower field than the 
other two, and it is so young that no one may predict 
what it will be or do. But it has an endowment of 
more than $2,500,000 by the will of John Crerar, and 
its management has thus far been highly satisfactory. 
The collection is purely for reference, and comprises 
only books on the natural, physical and social sci- 
ences, with their applications; but the librarians take 
so broad a view of what is science, and what its ap- 
plications, that the contents are really very diverse, 
and useful to many classes of readers. The number 
of volumes is small—but 20,ooo—for the library has 
only been open since April; but there is no reason 
why its growth should not be immediate and im- 
mense. And Librarian C. W. Andrews, formerly of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, may be 
relied upon to give the collection distinctive, authori- 
tative and well-rounded character. 

The service of these three libraries is the more 
effective because of a kind of compact which has 
lately gone into effect between them. They have 
agreed to avoid duplicating one anothor’s resources, 
and to keep a lookout upon one another’s develop- 
ment and needs. Thus, the Newberry has lately 
transferred almost the whole of its scientific collec- 
tion to the shelves of the Crerar; and neither of the 
great general libraries will make further purchases in 
the field cccupied by the younger institution, except 
such as are positively indispensable. This co-opera- 
tive scheme will further the swift increase of all three 
libraries, and greatly diminish expenses. But it is 
especially valuable as a bond of union between the 
three, and a surety that their progress will be har- 
monious. 

These are Chicago’s three mountain peaks, in the 
library field; and yet they do not comprise anything 
like the whole of the city’s literary hoards. The 
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library of the University of Chicago is larger than 
any of them, comprising some 316,000 volumes; it is 
richer in puint of rarity, for ic includes the precious 
old Berlin and Hengstenberg collections; it aids young 
students better, through its ‘departmental libra- 
ries’; and it spreads abroad in ‘branch libra- 
ries,’’ and ‘‘ traveling libraries’ for university exten- 
sion work. It is a great library fora young univer- 
sity, and it is accessible to any one on payment of a 
moderate fee. Further, there is a host of special and 
private libraries, those of the Historical Society of 
the Law Institute, of the Y. M. C. A. andthe Ar- 
mour Mission; the public libraries at Evanston, Mor- 
gan Park and elsewhere; and the collections of Mr. 
P. D. Armour, Col. J. W. Ellsworth, Gen. A. C. 
McClurg, and many others. The value of all these 
has never been computed, and their value other than 
pecuniary cannot be computed. 

All in all, this summer and this month have seen 
a culmination of prosperity for the Chicago libraries. 
Two of the great ones are now magnificently housed; 
the other two will be beforea great many years. All 
of them, large and small, are growing rapidly and gen- 
erously, and along wise lines. All are doing good 
service, according to their several plans and powers. 
Their total resources are remarkable as the possession 
of a single city. And to sum up all, I may append a 
sentence not seldom heard on Chicago thoroughfares: 
«It has all been done since the Fire.’’ 


Cuicaco, ILL. 


Sidney Lanier. 
BY’ a. CLAY WYSEAM. 


THERE came to Baltimore in 1873, from Macon, 
Ga., a tall, graceful, but fragile and suffering man, 
just past the turn of thirty years, with pen and flute 
for his only weapons, and hope his onlyally. A wife, 
full of tenderness and faith, had been left with their 
three little boys in the distant Southern home, await- 
ing the issue of his hazardous venture. The struggle 
was fierce and short, soon ending with his life; but 
in his brief career of only a little more than seven 
years, he won the world’s recognition of agenius that 
combined the qualities of a poet of no common 
stamp with those of a musician of elevated, artistic 
and executive abilities; and the magnetic charm of 
his pure and positive character earned the affection- 
ate admiration of all who knew him. Chivalrous to 
a fault, he shrank from charity, tho tendered in the 
most covert forms, while he sought every field of 
congenial labor to gain a foothold whence he could 
help the far-away dependent ones. Consumption, 
induced nineteen years before by the hardships of 
prison life, slowly undermined his delicate frame; 
and his new work in a new field found him with 
both lungs impaired. 

His sensitive and poetic temperament had from 
childhood found expression in the tones of the flute— 
the flute in its old, simple form, but little removed 
from that of the Arcadian pipe. His first efforts were 
made at seven years of age, upon an improvised reed, 
cut from the neighboring river-bank, a cork stopping 
the end anda mouth-hole and six finger-holes extem- 
porized at the side. With this he sought the woods 
to emulate the trills and cadences of the song-birds. 

Upon his introduction to the Conservatory of 
Music founded by the splendid endowment of George 
Peabody, in Baltimore, to which he had been invited 
by the writer, Lanier appeared (November, 1873) 
with one of the modern silver Boehm flutes, with 
tone of surpassing brilliancy and beauty, and played 
without accompaniment (or rather with an accompa- 
niment of his devising by a roll of deep arpeggios in 
the lower octave) a composition of his own, called 
the ‘‘ Blackbirds,’’ which he dedicated at a later day 
tothe writer of this sketch. Of classic purity and of 
decided originality, the wordless songs that filled this 
composition were of wild, sweet melodies, soaring 
from the depths of bewildering harmonies, all founded 
upon a musical theme which interpreted, without 
imitation, the blackbird’s notes and suggested the 
wild surroundings of the woods and fields. 

In a small volume published in his youth, which 
he named ‘Tiger Lilies’’—a strange compound of 
poetry and myth, and quite philosophic for one so 
young—the glorification of his rural pipe seemed— 
next to love—the J/ezt-motif of the work. He calls 
the flute ‘‘ peculiarly a wood’s instrument, express- 
ing the natural magic of music, breathing of wild 
plants that hide and oak fragrances that vanish, call- 
ing up the strange mosses moldering under the damp 
dead leaves.’’ He then digresses into a rhapsody as 
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could only a ‘‘ poet of the tuneful pipe,’’ descriptive 
of one of those home concerts which sometimes glad- 
dened the desolated hearths of the sufferers during 
the Civil War. 

For him whose soul was, in the words of his most 
competent judge, Director Hamerik, of the Peabody 
Conservatory, ‘‘like an enchanted instrument—a 
magic flute,’’ ‘‘ needing but a breath’’ to set it vibra- 
ting, it was, indeed, inevitable that he should find 
expression and solace in the ‘‘ penetrative gentleness 
of the flute’; ‘‘for there was a spiritual correspond- 
ence between his nature and theirs.” 

‘‘In his hands the flute no longey remained a mere 
material instrument, but was transformed into a voice 
that set heavenly harmonies into vibration. Its tones 
developed colors, warmth, and a low sweetness of 
unspeakable poetry, and often of mysterious sadness. 
They were [says Mr. Hamerik], not only true and 
pure, but poetic, allegoric, as it were, suggestive of the 
depths and hights of being, and of the delight which 
the earthly ear never hears and the earthly eye never 
sees. His playing appealed alike to the musi- 
cally learned and to the unlearned.”’ 

His themes and cadenzas, often improvisations, were 
the genuine outcome of a poet’s inspiration. 

‘ The artist felt in his performance the superiority of 
the momentary living inspiration to all the rules and 
shifts of mere technical scholarship. His art was not 
only the art of art, but an art above art.” 

His new instrument, the silver Boehm, whose 
changed fingering was mastered without difficulty, as 
if by intuition, was welcomed with delight and enthu- 
siasm; and he never seemed so happy as when he 
would 

‘‘—commend this flute, 
Whose music winding through the stops, upsprings 
To make the player very rich.” 
—‘‘ Las Casas Windows.”’ 

Art he served with a high and holy respect. His 
mere executive work in the Peabody Orchestra, where 
the writer sat beside him for several years, was done 
with a carefulness and precision worthy of a veteran 
of the band; and his sole aim, regardless of the temp- 
tation to express one’s self, was to discover and aid in 
the interpretation of the composer’s meaning; this 
done, he merged his individuality and became a part 
of the marvelous machinery in the technical mysteries 
of orchestration. Beethoven’s sublime symphonies, 
heard and read by him in matured manhood for the 
first time, were ceaseless themes of admiration. He 
likened the mighty master to a mountain;‘and in 
simpie contrast, Chopin, he said, was a flower that 
grew upon it. This devotion to the ‘‘lord of tone” 
found its expression in a symphony in verse, a sonnet, 
hitherto unpublished, which will add one more to the 
numberless idyls of which the master was the theme: 


Sovereign Master! stern and splendid power, 
That calmly dost both time and death defy ; 
Lofty and lone as mountain peaks that tower, 
Leading our thoughts up to the eternal sky ; 
Keeper of some divine, mysterious key, 
Raising us far above all human care, 
Unlocking awful gates of harmony 
To let heaven’s light in on the world's despair ; 
Smiter of solemn chords that still command 
Echoes in souls that suffer and aspire! 
Inthe great moment while we hold thy hand, 
Baptized with pain and rapture, tears and fire, 
God lifts our saddened foreheads from the dust— 
The Everlasting God in whom we trust! 
Lanier seemed at times to be overwhelmed with the 
sense of Beethoven's majesty and masterful resources 
ofharmony. His attitude in listening was usually a 
bent, reverent posture, with folded arms and closed 
eyes—a study of profound meditation and absorption. 

The twin figures of Music and Poetry were en- 
throned in his heart. ‘‘ WhenI cease tothink,’’ he 
would often say, ‘‘my soul reverts to melody, and 
this is my reaching toward the Infinite.’’ This wide 
range and lofty plane of feeling gave an indefinable 
charm to all his art endeavors. His facile improv- 
isations upon his beloved flute were often a’contin- 
uous flow of strange, fascinating arpeggios and trills, 
which it is quite certain the instrument could never 
voice in other hands. Hence his well-earned title of 
‘‘Poet of the Flute.’” He seemed to have been ex- 
empt from the heavy burden of technicalities; and he 
entered the region of inner life, which only genius 
may enter, by no conscious effort and ata single 
bound. 

A profound thinker has said that ‘‘the man of 
genius is he who retains, with the faculties of man- 
hood, the undoubted faith and vivid impressions of 
the child.’’ These were pre-eminently Sidney Lanier’s. 
His love of nature, his glowing descriptions of early 
adventures and of the scenery of his native State and 
the Smoky Mountains of Tennessee, and hisfamiliarity 
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with the varying phases of outdoor life were con- 
spicuous. A touch of characteristic description ot 
a fine day in one of his early letters to the writer was 
this: ‘‘If the year were an orchestra to-day would 
be the fiu¢e-tone.in it.” Ot the sea and mountains, 
like all of nature’s poets, he was a devout worshiper. 
He loved the gray mists of the dawn—all the gray 
and azure tints of nature—these were the special 
themes of his loving soliloquy. 

In his poem *‘ On the Shore,’’ with a touch of ex- 
quisite Oriental imagery is blended the glowing devo- 
tion to the one heart whose implicit faith in him sup- 
ported and strengthened him in all his bitterest 
struggles: 

‘* Look off, dear love, across the sallow sands, 

And mark yon meeting of the sun and sea; 


How long they kiss in sight of all the lands; 
Ah! longer, longer we. 


‘“* Now in the sea’s red vintage melts the sun, 
As Egypt’s pearl dissolved in rosy wine, 
And Cleopatra Night drinksall. ’Tis done! 
Love, lay thy hand in mine. 


‘‘Come forth, sweet stars, and comfort heaven’s heart: 
Glimmer, ye waves, round else unlighted sands; 
O Night! divorce our sun and sky apart, 
Never our lips, our hands!” 

The religious element with him, free from sectari- 
anism or taint of bigotry, dominated his pure and 
(in spite of trials) serene life, and—removed in spirit 
from the petty contentions of the world—he lived in a 
realm of ideal peacefulness. Often when exhausted, 
after some terrible drain upon his vitality, he would 
be found upon his couch with his open Bible. 
He wrote in consoling words to her he loved, 
a simple but sublime article of faith with an almost 
apostolic ring. Said he: 


‘I thank God that in the knowledge of him and of 
myself, which cometh to me daily in fresh revelations, 
I have a stedfast firmanent of blue in which all clouds 
dissolve.” 

Of the poets—after Shakespeare—Heine, Jean Paul, 
Shelley and Keats, Tennyson and the Brownings, 
seemed to possess a fascination for him above all 
others. With the keenest relish, he would recite in 
their original beauty, many of their gems of song. 
Of Schiller and Goethe, too, he was a faithful student. 
With few opportunities to extend his knowledge of 
literature, languages or music, when the chance did 
come at Raltimore with the facilities furnished by 
such philanthropists as George Peabody and Johns 
Hopkins, altho so physically feeble, he was an inde- 
tatigable student, not of music alone, but of the lan- 
guages, of philosophy and of science. 

Liszt, in his life of Chopin, has described with such 
exactness the counterpart and art-traits of our poet- 
musician that it becomes difficult not to quote. In- 
deed, Chopin seemed to Lanier to embody musically 
all in his own nature that was delicate, sensitive, ro- 
mantic—at times fierce. Memory pictures that frail, 
slender figure at the piano, touching with white and 
shapely hands the chords of Chopin’s Nocturne (op. 
37, No. 2.), a favorite selection. aad expressing in his 
ideal composer’s peculiar style, that floating, wavy, 
rocking and ever-changing modulation with a rudato 
tempo so difficult to catch, like a boat adrift. Liszt 
tells of Chopin, and so of Lanier it may be said, that 
‘his character in none of its numerous folds con- 
cealed a single movement, a single impulse, which 
was not dictated by the nicest sense of honor, the 
most delicate appreciation of affection.’’ His refine- 
ment of heart and the weakness of his constitution 
imposed upon him the woman’s torture, that of en- 
during agonies never to be confessed, thus giving to 


-his fate some of the darker hues of feminine destiny. 


The most remarkable characteristic of Lanier’s 
gifts was their symmetry. The ensemble of his per- 
son, too, was harmonious. His eye, of bluish gray, 
was more spiritual than dreamy—except when he was 
suddenly aroused, and then it assumed a hawk-like 
fierceness. The'transparent delicacy of his skin and 
complexion pleased the eye, and his fine-textured 
hair, which was soft and almost straight and of a light 
brown color, was combed behind the ear in Southern 
style. His long beard, which was waving and point- 
ed, had evenat an early age begun to show signs of 
turning gray. His nose was aquiline, his bearing was 
distinguished, and his manners were stamped with a 
high breeding that befitted the ‘«Cavalier” lineage. 
His hands were delicate and white, by no means thin, 
and the fingers tapering. His gestures were not 
many, but swift, graceful and expressive; the tone of 
his voice was low; his figure was willowy and lithe; 
and in stature he seemed tall, but in reality he was a 
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little below six feet—withal there wasa native knight- 
ly grace which marked his every movement. 

Of Wagner, the apostle of the modern school of 
the music-drama, Lanier at once, of necessity, be- 
came an ardent admirer. He had already taken time 
to study the origin and development of the story of 
the medieval German Nibelungen Lied, and had pos- 
sibly read ‘‘ The Great Ethics of Medizval Germany,’’ 
by Dr. G. Theodore Dippold, formerly of the Johns 
Hopkins University, where he himself subsequently 
held a lectureship. The dual gifts of Wagner, as in 
himself, of music and poetry, brought them closely 
into sympathy. His poem, ‘‘ To Wagner,” is a lofty 
hymn to the sublime music of the master and to his 
scarcely less great poetic genius: 

‘““O Wagner! westward bring thy heavenly art, 
No trifler thou; Siegfried and Wotan be 

Names for big ballads of the modern heart; 

Thine ears hear deeper than thine eyes can see.” 
All the forms of the legend of the Holy Grail— 
“ Bright ladies and brave knights of Fatherland, 

A swan soft floating toward a magic strand '’— 
seemed to have possessed an indescribable charm for 
him, and ‘‘ Tannhdusser,’’ notably, wherein is illus- 
trated the lifelong antagonism of good and evil. 

Lanier early became familiar with the German lan- 
guage and literature and with the genius of its poetic 
authors. He himself wrote a sonnet in that lan- 
guage in praise of Nannette Falk-Auerbach, a pupil 
of Rossini’s, and from childhood an eminent pianist, 
and a later teacher of music at the Peabody Conserv- 
atory of Baltimore. He pictures Beethoven stand- 
ing beside her— 

‘* Beethoven’s self, dear, living lord of tone ”— 


listening to her marvelous interpretation of his works, 
and says: 


‘* For where an Artist plays the sky is low.” 


His estimate of Mme. Auerbach’s extraordinary 
powers as a pianist is shown in his characteristic 
criticism of her treatment of two exquisite selections 
from Chopin, one a Fantaisie-Impromptu in C sharp 
minor. Hesaid: 

‘*That peculiar quality of Chopin’s music which 
Liszt declares can only be expressed by the Polish word 
Zal, was brought out by this lady in a rare and beauti- 
ful fashion. We commend the ‘perfect tempo in which 
Mme. Auerbach took the Nocturne—a ‘tempo which is 
often mistaken by good artists. After a lovely Taren- 
telle, by Stephen Heller, the artist was recalled, and 
responded by playing a waltz whose voluptuous swing 
was enough to have set a-swaying all the slender reeds 
and grasses and flower-stems in the world, so delicate- 
ly, so purely and with such dainty elasticity did she 

‘tinkle it forth.” 


With no space to enlarge upon his achievements in 
verse, his elegant and scholarly setting of his themes, 
ranging through a wide field of fiction, romance and 
history, I must be indulged with a word as to his fine 
critical acumen, the touches that were always gentle 
and never unjust. Tho often unjustly assailed, be- 
cause misunderstood, he rarely uttered a word of re- 
taliation and never of resentment. When his ‘‘Cen- 
tennial Cantata,’’ so admirably harmonized by Dudley 
Buck, and successfully produced by Theodore Thomas 
and his splendid corps of instrumentalists and singers 
in 1876, at Philadelphia was published, there went up 
a how! of derision at his ‘‘fifty lines,’’ chiefly from dis- 
appointed aspirants and commonplace critics. La- 
nier’s reply to these in the New York Tribune was so 
obvious and convincing, and so excellently written, 
that, with the cantata, it has become as memorable as 
the events his lines commemorated. 

Sometimes, like Heine, Lanier was the saddest of 
humorists. Through a vista of now more than twenty 
years, memory recalls the shudder caused by his 
reply to a suggestion from him who now records these 
sad, sad years of the ‘‘Grief of Art,” to join the mu- 
sical forces of the Conservatory, and how it opened 
with a grim, ghastly simile of ‘‘A certain Miss 
Death,” and ‘‘her coquetries,” and her ‘‘fan of a 
raven’s wing.”’ 

As Chopin, to whom he has been likened’ died, so 
did he, of the same ever-flattering, ever-fatal malady, 
and at the same age, each a little lacking forty years. 

Back again to the Baltimore home they bore him, 
to sleep among the hills and woods of Greenmount— 
to sleep the last, long dreamless slumber ‘‘ where the 
wild plants hide and the oak fragrances vanish,’’ and 
among his ‘‘feathered friends of the forest ’’ he loved 
so well: 


‘“‘ To breathe my loss is more than fame, 
To utter love more sweet than praise.” 


San Francisco, Car, 
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The Mechanics of Poetry. 


BY WILLIAM’ HAYES WARD. 


ALL poetry is verse, but all verse is not poetry; 
doggerel is verse but not poetry. Doggerel has and 
may have in perfection two of the elements that go to 
make poetry, meter and rhyme; but these are its two 
obtrusive elements which a rude ear can hardly miss. 
That was a very dull-eared Mother Goose that wrote: 

**Rock a by, baby, on the tree-top 
Or When the wind blows thecradle will rock.” 
‘Peter, Peter, pumpkin-eater, 
Hada wife and couldn’t keep her.” 

Poetry differs from prose organically in this, that 
in prose the purpose is to express the thought. Its 
merits or demerits are in the worth or worthlessness 
of the thought, and the clearness or obscurity of the 
utterance of that thought. In poetry the object is 
beauty, beauty of thought and beauty of utterance. 
It fails as poetry so far as the thought is not beauti- 
ful, or the utterance is not beautiful. In prose there 
may and often should be beauty, but that is subor- 
dinate. In poetry there may and should be instruc- 
tion, but that is secondary. 

The present article has nothing to do with the in- 
tellectual beauty of poetry, the beauty of thought; it 
is only concerned with the beauty of utterance. 
Whatever lies back of vocal utterance, and has to do 
with fit, apt and choice selection of words to match 
the idea, and which thus belongs to the expression of 
thought, is excluded from my present purpose, which 
concerns words only as sounds sensuously affecting 
the ear before they reach the mind. 

The famous mathematician, J. J. Sylvester, has 
given in ‘‘ The Laws of Verse ’’ an analysis of the ele- 
ments that go to the making of poetry, as subtle and 
exhaustive as that remarkable logical analysis of 
religious thought and feeling which Professor Park 
supplied as the first of the two topical indexes to 
«¢ The Sabbath Hymn Book ’”’; only it has to be labori- 
ously picked out of the foot-notes to his very curious 
little volume. Professor Sylvester’s attempts to illus- 
trate his principles of versification are worthless; but 
his analysis is of much value, and his terms have to 
some extent entered into the nomenclature of the 
subject. I have taken pains to disentangle his analy- 
sis of the elements which go to express poetic emo- 
tion. It gives us the following scheme: 
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These terms, of course, require explanation; but 
they illustrate the complexity of the problem of criti- 
cism whenconsidered scientifically. Asentence from 
Professor Sylvester will illustrate his use of these 
terms. He is discussing the choice between two 
words in one of his lines, and he-says he has decided 
‘*to substitute gorged for loathed, as having idealistic, 
quantitative, chromatic, and syzygetic reasons in its 
favor which, collectively, far outweigh a trifling in- 
feriority to /oathed, in point of anastomosis.’’ 

Of meter and rhyme, so much has been said by 
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many writers, and their office is so patent and inclhu- 
sive, that I say nothing of it further than to refer to 
Lanier’s ‘‘Science of English Verse.” In it he makes 
somewhat more of the time element, and less of ac- 
cent than I should think correct. A scientific test of 
the time equality of feet in verse, or of relative time 
of ‘‘long ’’ and ‘‘short’”’ syllables in a foot might be 
supplied by the phonograph, if any one would take 
the pains totry it. It isa pity that Lanier was able 
to give only the briefest mention of all the depart- 
ments of Chromatic and Synectic, to use Sylvester’s 
terms; for it is not in meter and rhyme, but in the 
delicacies of these unobtrusive beauties that a true 
artist like Lanier discovers himself. 

Lanier says that alliteration must not be overdone 
but must be used with refined taste. That is true; 
but, as Sylvester says of all formal elements of poetry, 
there must be rules that control taste, if one could 
only discover them. This, like all questions of poetic 
art, isto be answered inductively. Let the student 
take the great masters, in their best works, and inves- 
tigate their use of alliteration. What sounds does it 
most affect? In how may successive accented sylla- 
bles may it occur? How soon will the ear get tired 
of it? Is it more pleasing when one or two feet inter- 
vene? How long will the impression or the allitera- 
ting consonant rest in the sensorium so that its repe- 
tition will be recognized as agreeable? These are 
questions to be answered by counting examples af- 
forded by good poets. 

For the whole art of poetic structure is involved in 
the word repetition, regular or irregular. Meter is 
the regular repetition of an accent, alternating with 
one or two unaccented syllables. Rhyme is the repe- 
tition of an accented vowel and all the sounds that 
follow it, at the end of two or more lines of verse. 
Metrical accent must not be too regular, as Tenny- 
son says it was in Pope’s couplets. But this is a 
matter for counting. In what per cent. of Milton’s 
lines does he misplace the first accent, or the second 
or third ? and does he ever misplace or drop two in 
succession? that is, how does he relieve reguiar repe- 
tition of its monotony? Does he allow a trochee 
after a cesura as well as at the beginning of the line, 
and how often? In an iambic pentameter where does 
he prefer to put the cesura? 1 have counted the 
cesura in two thousand lines of ‘‘Paradise Lost,’’ and 
find it to occur (some lines with two half cesuras) 
23% times after the first syllable; 130% times after 
the second; 178% after the third; 477 after the 
fourth; 342% after the fifth; 509 after the sixth; 
215% after the seventh; 111% after the eighth; 12 
atter the ninth. A similarcounting of one thousand 
lines of Tennyson’s blank verse, in ‘* The Holy 
Grail” and ‘‘ The Passing of Arthur,” shows, barring 
mistakes, 214 cesuras after the first foot; 65 after the 
second; 99 after the third; 240 after the fourth; 
152% after the fifth; 182 after the sixth; 164% after 
the seventh; 57 after the eighth; and 14% after the 
ninth. Of course, there is a reason forthe predom- 
inence in the middle of the line; but its explanation 
would involve a study of the average length ofa 
minor clause, and also of the law of ‘‘end-stopped”’ 
lines, a subject studied by Shakespeare students with 
a view to discovering authorship of disputed plays, 
but imperfectly investigated for the science of verse. 

Modern English poetry loves alliteration; but its 
ear is toa nice to be cloyed by any regularity in this 
ornament of verse, which must be elusive in its repe- 
tition of an initial consonant sound. It is sometimes 
asserted that the sibiliant is an offensive sound in Eng- 
lish speech; but Iam inclined to think, without hav- 
ing gathered the statistics of alliteration, which waits 
the doing, that our best poets use an s alliteration 
more frequently than any other, unless it be one with 
f. Notice the extraordinary case in ‘‘ Lycidas ”: 

‘‘ There entertain him all the saints above, 
In solemn choirs and sweet societies 
That sing, and singing in their glory move.” 

It is sometimes said that alliteration is concerned 
only with the initial sound of the accented syllables. 
This is a question that deserves inductive study. I 
think a trained ear finds pleasure often in sounds re- 
peated at the end of accented syllables, or even in 
unaccented syllables. An example is in the repeated 
tin 

‘* I move the swee/ torge¢-me-no/s 
That grow for happy lovers,”’ 
_or the m’s in 
“For men may come and men may go.” 

A rule could be laid down which would state how 
‘long the impression of a sound will linger in the ear, 
“so that’ its repetition will be recognized as agreeable; 

perhaps its effect is usuaily lost after three accents. 

After alliteration, what Sylvester and Lanier call 
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syzygy is one of the most artful aids of poetic com- 
position. As in alliteration an initial consonant in- 
vites the ear on from one syllable to another, so, but 
more daintily, syzygy yokes accented syllables to- 
gether with the same vowel sound. A study of Ten- 
nyson or Swinburne will afford numberless exam- 
ples. Let the student take a poem like ‘The 
Brook,’’ and put a mark under every alliterating let- 
ter, and a different mark under every vowel which 
shows syzygy. For example, notice the short ¢ in 
the lines: 
“I murmur under moon and stars 
In brambly wildernesses, 
I linger by my shingly bars; 
I loiter round my cresses; 
“ And out again I curve and flow 
To join the brimming river.” 

The physiological cause of the beauty of such allit- 
eration and syzygy is in the ease with which the or- 
gans of articulation come back to a position which 
they have but just left; and this explains why, in 
alliteration, sand z, ¢ and d, and other corresponding 
surds and sonants are practical equivalents, as in the 
following example of what might be called terminal 
alliteration: 

‘*Cannon to righ¢ of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon behind them 
Volleyed and thundered ; 
Stormed af with shof and shell.” 

In the same way long and short vowel sounds that 
put the vocal organs in the same position, as 4 and 4, 
or diphthongs with the same initial element, present 
an agreeable if not quite perfect syzygy. 

The subject of anastomosis has been lately brought 
before critics, who did not know the name of the de- 
vice, by the assertion of Tennyson attributed to him 
in his biography, that he never put two s’s together 
at the end and beginning of successive words. Of 
course he does often, as he does with other conso- 
nants, as, for example, ¢ in the following: 

‘IT can buf ¢rust that good shall fall 


At last—far off—at las¢¢oall’’; 
or with 7; 


‘*So careless with the sing/e /ife”’; 


‘* And love creation’s fina/ /aw”’; 
ors: 


“A grief, then changed to something else 
Sung by a long-forgotten mind.” 


‘* May breathe with many roses sweet.” 


The voice will often pass easily, as in these cases, 
across a single bridge from one word to another; and 
yet usually anastomosis is something easier than this, 
when a final consonant seems to merge in a kindred 
vowel beginning the next word. 

This is but the briefest presentation of a few points 
of the many, often difficult to analyze, which make 
poetic speech vocally sweet even apart from its 
idea. It is possible to make the analysis and supply 
valid canons of art and criticism, if some one would 
make the study. But what analytic critic could create 
the music which was easy to the boy who wrote: 

‘* The lonely mountains o’er, 
And the resounding shore, 
A voice of weeping heard and loud lament; 
From haunted spring and dale 
Edged with poplar pale, 
The parting genius is with sighing sent. 
With flower-inwoven tresses torn 
The nymphs in twilight shade of tangled thickets mourn.’ ; 
New York Ciry. 


The Authority of Our Lord, and of the 
Bible to the Christian Man. 
Il. 
BY THE REV, OLIN A, CURTIS, S.T.D., 





Proressor oF Systematic TH&OLOGY IN THE Drew THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY, 

Tuis philosophy of authority shall now be related 
to the Bible. What is the Bible to the Christian 
man? Hs authority as to Christ and the Christian 
experience; or,more tersely, his authority on Redemp- 
tion. This involves the question, How does the Bible 
become to him such an authority? The standard 
answer has been: ‘‘ Because the Bible is inspired.” 
Another answer (Principal Fairbairn) has been: ‘‘ Be- 
cause the Bible is a revelation of God.’’ Another 
answer (Robertson Smith) has been: ‘‘ Because the 
Holy Spirit authenticates the Bible in the believer’s 
soul.’’ The key, tho, to the complete answer lies in 
the fact that the Bible is implicated in the process by 
which the Christian experience is obtained. Begin- 
ning with the sense of sin, this is gained whenever 
the Holy Ghost can relate a man’s ethical unrest to 
the demands of God. These demands are often 
‘orced upon the conscience by Christian testimony 
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and preaching; but when the man yields to these de- 

mands he recognizes that the final authority for 

them is the Bible. So with the man’s initial belief in 

our Lord, there is the Holy Spirit and a varying com- 

plex of influences; but the cotnplex is made effective 
by the Scripture record of the birth, work, claims and 

personality of Jesus. Precisely so, whatever the 

preparation, it is the Bible, read or heard, which 

masters a sinner under the stress placed upon the 

Savior’s death. To quote from that remarkable 

little book, ‘‘ The Upper Room’’: «It seemed unto 

his friends the chief event that Jesus died.’’ Thus 

one reaches the Christian experience with the re- 

.demptional authority of the Bible already established. 

Robertson Smith’s testimony of the Spirit, then, 

would be but a confirmation or clearing up of an 

authority in existence; and Principal -Fairbairn’s 
notion of revelation would explain how the Bible 
could be so potent in the Christian process; and, 

finally, asking how such a revelation could be given, 
the true answer is in the doctrine of inspiration. In 
this way each answer gets a new relation anda new 
force. 

As to the burning question of znerrancy, it seems 
clear that a Christian man does not require biblical 
infallibility on those questions which do not concern 
Christian faith and practice. The Bible is infallible, 
as Professor Mead puts it, ‘‘for. the purpose which 
revelation aims. to accomplish to every one who in 
using it is led by the Holy Spirit.” To the Christian 
man, the Bible is infallible on Christian matters; but 
it is not a text-book in science. -But this distinction 
has sometimes no practical worth; for a scientific 
question may have a Christian entanglement. Take 
the Fall of Man asa test case. Such theologians as 
James Denny, hoping to relieve Christianity of bur- 
densome features, conclude that the third chapter of 
Genesis has religious but not historic value; in 
short, the Fall is a didactic myth. But there is here 
a Christian entanglement; the account of the Fall is, 
as history, basal to the whole Pauline conception of 
redemption; and theretore the normal Christian 
course is as plain asa turnpikeroad. In cases where 
the entanglement is not real, but is considered real 
by the Christian man, he should reject the scientific 
or critical view until he can see that no atom of the 
faith is involved. His business in life is not to master 
all truth in history or geology, but to be utterly loyal 
to the Christian faith. Not that a Christian man 
needs to be stubborn and opaque; but that he needs 
to realize that the greatest thing he can get is a Chris- 
tian experience, and the greatest thing he can do is to 
be true to it. 

If the Bible is authority as to Redemption, still 
there is need of understanding this authority. How, 
then, can a Christian man understand the Bible? I 
answer: ‘‘ By means of his Christian consciousness,”’ 
Without noting the shades in usage, since the days of 
Lessing and then of Schleiermacher, economically I 
can say that by Christian consciousness is here 
meant, the insight resulting from the domination of the 
mind by Christian experience. In this insight are two 
elements, one intellectual, the other intuitional. This 
consciousness is often regarded as authority; but, 
strictly speaking, it is no more authority than a man’s 
eye is authority on a pine-tree. By Christian con- 
sciousness you see the Bible, but it is the Bible that 
you see. Even Professor Stearns, in his ‘‘ Evidence 
of Christian Experience,’’ admits that, as source and 
rule, the Bible is supreme authority. But by wnder- 
standing the Bible I mean very much more than the 
easy apprehension of the Christian simplicities; I 
mean the personal seizure of the whole majestic 
sweep of Redemption in its facts, doctrines, implica- 
tions and applications. In the profoundest sense the 
Bible is a progressive revelation to the Christian man. 
It is like the mountains to one who loves them—a 
massive, immovable fundament about which new 
revelations of glory perpetually play. As Professor 
Bowne has said, ‘“* . . Truth is revealed only 
when it is understood, and in this sense the revelation 
of God is still going on.” 

It follows, then, that the ex/argement of Christian 
consciousness is of great importance; and this leads 
our discussion to the Christian Church. In the 
Churcha Christian man gets his community. By bap- 
tism he is related to total Christianity, and by the 
Lord’s Supper this relation is kept vital in his con- 
sciousness. This tends to correct arbitrary individu- 
alism without destroying individuality. Then there 
is Christian association and work and preaching, and 
all these gradually enlarge the Christian conscious- 

ness. Here, too, the historic side of Christianity 
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reaches the man, directly or indirectly; and his outlook 
is more and more vast. In fact, the szze of the Chris- 
tian man depends very largely upon his use of the 
Church, and his size determines the size of the mes- 
sage received from the Bible. 

Now we can relate this philosophy of authority to 
the Christian scholar. Zssentzally a Christian scholar 
is a Christian man. The intellectual feature in his 
Christian consciousness is largely developed, but this 
does not change his Christian experience in any sig- 
nificant way. Asa matter of fact, some of the typ- 
ical and most nearly complete Christian experiences 
of the last fifty years have been those of Christian 
scholars. In the very nature of the case, then, a 
Christian scholar is also a man under authority. 
He cannot be an intellectual freebooter. He 
is biased, just as a scientist is biased by impor- 
tant data which he must ever keep primary in his 
problem. In Protestanism, the scholar’s ‘‘free prov- 
inces’’ are those of canon, literature, text and inter- 
pretation; but even in these provinces, he should be 
in what may be called sympathetic check. For ex- 
ample, take the most sensitive canonical question, 
that of 2 Peter. In watching every turn in the con- 
troversy, even to the last utterance of Professor Har- 
nack, the Christian scholar is utterly fearless; he 
wants no artificial protection for any part of the 
canon; but he cannot forget, in the zest of scholar- 
ship, that his brother, the average Christian man, 
considers this epistle as a part of the Word of God. 
So with biblical inaccuracies, not involving the facts 
and doctrines of Redemption, the Christian scholar 
will neither blink them nor exploit them. His spirit 

is that of Franz Delitzsch, who said in class: ‘‘I will 
not join in this ruthless hunt for discrepancies 
in the Scriptures.’’ So with a new theory of any sort 
a Christian scholar should be open but conservative. 
That such a combination (that of a receptive scholar 
and a conservative Christian) is possible, was shown 
by Dr. Lightfoot’s treatment of the Tiibingen school. 

He accepted and acknowledged every true thing 
which Baur had brought to light; but he stood like 
a rock against all the rush and rage of the Zedégezst. 
In 1865 he said, quietly and firmly: ‘‘I feel very con- 
fident that the historical views of the Tiibingen school 
are too extravagant to obtain any wide or lasting hold 
over the minds of men.’’ And where are those in- 
genious views to-day? They are ‘‘in the past history 
of criticism.’” 

In a complete philosophy of Christian authority, it 
would be related to the Church as an organized body. 
Such a discussion is beyond the intention of this ar- 
ticle; yet a suggestion as to the outcome may be of 
value. A study of the Reformation would show two 
things: 1. That Luther’s notion of the right of pri- 
vate judgment is protected in what we have said 
about the Christian consciousness. That his idea 
that the Bible should take the place of Apostolic au- 
thority in the Church, is but the historic complement 
to our rationale of the authority of the Bible to the 
Christian man. The fact is that Martin Luther is not 
always understood. Such remarks as he made about 
the Epistle of James do not touch the question of au- 
thority at all, or even the question of canon, but 
merely the question of relative value. Surely any one 
can see that the parts of the organic Bible are not 
alike in spiritual or in Christian worth any more than 
the parts of a man’s body are alike in physical worth. 

Asa practical conclusion, I wish to say that there 
is now too much popular explanation and defense of 
the Bible. It is a wise preacher who keeps it in 
mind that the Bible is for the Christian man, to make 
him, to feed him, and to complete him; and with this 
in mind, constantly assumes the authority of the Bible, 
preaching all of the doctrines of Redemption without 
fear and without apology. Trusted in this supreme 
way, the Word of God will do its peculiar work as 
long as the Holy Spirit is in the Church, and in the 
hearts of men. 

Maoison, N. J. 
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Science. 
Effects of Gales on Lake Erie. 


BY PROF. G. FREDERICK WRIGHT, D.D. 


UnpER this title Mr. William T. Blunt, United States 
Assistant Engineer, contributes to the report of the 
United States Deep Waterways Commission, just issued 
a most interesting and important discussion of facts 
which are of special significance in their relation to the 
biblical account of Israel’s crossing the Red Sea. 

The fluctuations in the level of our Great Lakes 
become a matter of immense importance by reason 
of the enormous amount of commerce which ig 
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seeking safe entrance to their numerous harbors and 
safe passage across the various shoals through which 
the Government, at great expense, has opened chan- 
nels navigable to boats of large size. Every boat 
loading with freight, calculates very closely the num- 
ber of inches of water which can be depended upon 
in the shallowest place to be crossed. It is esti- 
mated that a variation of six irches in the depth of 
water over these shoals would affect the cost of trans- 
porting the freight of the Great Lakes more than a mil- 
lion dollars in a single season. This is what has given 
recently such great interest to the study of all the 
causes which may affect the lake levels, especially that 
of Lake Erie, since, from its central position, and from 
the general shallowness of its waters, its navigation is 
most affected by variations in level. 

Of the variations produced at different seasons of the 
year and during successive cycles of years by the vari- 
able amount of precipitation, we will not now speak, 
tho those are most important factors to the commercial 
world. But until recently there has been no adequate 
general knowledge of the temporary effect of storms in 
changing water-levels, and even now the outside world 
will hardly be able to credit the facts which are estab- 
lished by official record. 

Lake Erie extends for about two hundred and thirty 
miles along an axis that runs nearly east and west, be- 
ing parallel with the movement of most of the great 
storms which pass over the country from the south- 
west, and is especially subject to heavy-gales both from 
the west and from the east, the direction being deter- 
mined largely by the side of the lake along which the 
center of the storm moves. Buffalo and Toledo, at the 
opposite ends of the lake, are therefore the two points 
at which the greatest effects of the wind upon the 
water-level are felt. A westerly gale tends to pile the 
water up at Buffalo, and to lower it at Toledo and vice 
versé. As the westerly storms are mostly in the late 
autumn, while navigation is still open, the great hazard 
both to life and property connected withthem has made 
them more conspicuous in the popular reports, but in 
the official records the easterly storms are found to be 
equally effective. From the records it appears that 
fiuctuations of level produced by the wind amounting 
to between thirteen and fourteen feet occur almost every 
year both at Buffalo and at Toledo, and that fluctua- 
tions of seven oreight feet at these pointsare known to 
have occurred in a space of a very few hours. 

The storm most carefully reported occurred on Octo- 
ber 14th, 1893, during which there was a great loss both 
of property and life in the eastern end of the lake off 
Erie and Dunkirk. This was a westerly gale, and low- 
ered the water more than seven feet at Toledo in the 
afternoon, while piling it up the next morning at Buffa- 
lo nearly six feet, making a difference of thirteen feet 
between the two ends. Mr. Blunt thus vividly de- 
scribes his observation at Toledo. Leaving the pier at 
four o’clock in the afternoon, he went out tothe mouth of 
the river in a small steamer, and found that the water 
had receded seven and a half feet below mean level. 
He says: 

“‘In the river flats were showing where a few days be- 
fore we had found eight feet of water. The banks of the 
Straight Channel, where maps show six feet depth around 
Presque Isle, where two feet out of water, and for two 
miles these banks showed above water perfectly straight, as 
if on acanal.” 


The greatest change in level recorded was on the 
tenth of January, 1889, when the water at Buffalo was 
raised more than eight feet above the prevailing level, 
while at Toledo it was more than seven feet below the 
prevailing level, making an actual difference of fifteen 
and three-tenths feet between the two ends of the lake. 
On February 12th, 1894, an easterly storm depressed the 
water six feet below mean level at Buffalo, while raising 
it seven feet above mean level at Toledo. The max- 
imum total fluctuation caused by storms at Buffalo is 
thirteen and eight-tenths feet, and at Toledo fourteen 
and five-tenths feet. 

The rapidity of these changes in level is equally sur- 
prising. On the morning of October 14th, 1893, the 
rise at Buffalo was eight and one-tenth feet in eight 
hours, while on the morning of the twenty-sixth of No- 
vember, 1895, there was a fall of eight and seven-tenths 
feet in five hours. - 

To those who dwell upon the seashore the rise and 
fall of water due to thetides becomes very familiar. It 
is the uncertainty concerning these variations in the 
Great Lakes which makes them so troublesome and 
dangerous. But both the extent and the uncertainty of 
the operation of this cause lend significance to the bib- 
lical account of the passage of the Red Sea. There it is 
mentioned that ‘* The Lord caused the sea to go back by 
a strong east wind all the night, and made the sea dry 
land, and the waters were divided.’’ The mention here 
of the natural agency for the production of the physical 
result long agoled Dr. Robinson to class this among 
‘mediate miracles,” that is, miracles ‘‘ wrought by 
natural means supernaturally applied.’’ The real mira- 
cle in this case isin the extraordinary conjunction of 
such a natural event with such an extraordinary crisis 
in human history. Even with all the knowledge of the 
modern weather bureau, no sane military leader would 
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conduct his army into such a trap as Moses was in, un- 
less he were divinely guided. Most certainly asa mili- 
tary movement it was devised in Heaven and not on 
earth. 

» Atthe same time the uniqueness of the event and its 
conformity with the laws governing the great natural 
forces involved, mark it as genuine history, and not a 
product of the human imagination. Pharaoh certainly 
did not have the least suspicion that the outcome could 
be what it was. It was not an event which unaided 
human leaders could foresee. ; 

Oper.in, O. 





Music. 
How Orchestral Music is “Scored.” 


BY E, IRENZUS STEVENSON. 


As you sit down before your pianoforte or organ and 
open the music your fingers slip tothe key that each 
one is tosound in the opening chords of the piece. Often 
you think it quite trouble enough to look out for mak- 
ing fingers do their duty. Ifso you will be glad that in- 
stead of possessing only two hands, with their ten fin- 
gers, you have not, let us say, six hands and thirty 
digits to set to minding, each one, his musical business of 
the moment. Ifa full chord needs the skill and exact- 
ness of both your hands and most of your fingers to 
sound it evenly and richly, if the passages following re- 
quire practice of eye and of hand to bring out their 
music as it is written, you may also speculate what 
would be the measure of trouble, if you had to strike a 
chord or run evenly, a passage with from sixteen to 
thirty-odd simultaneous notes in it—or dropping out 
several notes by the way, or adding new ones, before 
you could come to smoother sailing. 

Now this is exactly what the orchestra at the opera 
or theconcert must do. It is like a living instrument, a 
kind of magnificent great hand with, let us say, sixty 
fingers. Its music is written so that each one of its 
separate human “fingers,” that is to say, each man 
who plays a separate part in the band, shall have that 
separate part clearly before him. It is also written so 
that the conductor, too, of the concert shall have in 
front of himall the shares of each player—one under 
another and one along with another—to be read by a 
mere glance of that trained eye, ina flash of sight and 
thought. 

How, then, is all this to be managed quickest and ex- 
actest? Let ussee. Let us opena full score, as it is called, 
of a work for the concert-orchestra as shown insuch a 
volume as the conductor of a Beethoven symphony or 
an act of a Wagner opera had before him. You will no- 
tice that it contains on each page from four to thirty 
different, close, fine, small bars,running across the page. 
They are divided into measures exactly as your piano- 
forte music is divided. But the measures, defined by 
perpendicular strokes, often sweep straight down from 
the top to the bottom of the close page, cutting straight 
through all the whole pageful of bars. Now all 
the notes between each measure of such haughty per- 
pendiculars must sound asin one measure. It'is this 
which gives the name to a score—this separating, this 
**scoring’’ out with bold cross-lines, up and down, just 
what each man shall play with the rest of his fellows or 
where each is to be silent, or in what measures his in- 
strument shall in turn be still. 

If a full chord is to be sounded from all the orchestra, 
or if a passage needs the most of the band’s instrumen- 
talists, then you will see the conductor’s hand turn the 
pages quickly. For not much of such full writing is 
needed to fill a page. When so much is sounded at 
once, and where up and down the eye flits so swiftly 
only to guide the players aright through a few bars, 
then, of course, what would be condensed into a page, if 
arranged for a pianoforte, consumes a dozen pages. 

But, naturally, the musicians do not need, as to each 
man, a ‘‘ full score,’’ such as has their conductor. No, 
indeed. Each man requires only his own instrument’s 
part. He would, in fact, be a good deal bothered by such 
extra knowledge under his eyes. So, as soon as a com- 
poser has once written out in full his work, or is well for- 
ward inthe one full score of his symphony, or opera, or 
overture, or what not, he has the copyists at work. These 
transcribe the full score itself, and also pick out from 
each tall page the part foreach of the several instruments, 
and write each out. Where eachis not to be sounded 
are put ‘‘ rests,” exactly as one hand or one ‘‘ voice” 
is rested in simpler music. 

That is to say, by like signs. But here comes a stri- 
king difference. For in an orchestral work’s separate 
‘‘parts’’ the ‘‘rest’”’ would seem to you astonishingly long; 
for sometimes the course of the work may keep a player 
silent, or carefully counting his time to ‘‘ come in,” 
through as much as forty measures, or evenmore. (And 
woto himif he makes a mistake!) Now, of course, 
all those measures are not shown by blanks in his part. 
That would be a waste of paper, like- giving him a full 
score. One single “‘ rest,” therefore, is marked with the 
number of measures that the instrument is to keep 
silence. Each player must keep his own count and 
wait the leader’s signal, withal. To be sure, by due re- 





hearsing, and by taking the part for his instrument 
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home with him for practice, and by familiarity with 
the music, each player in the orchestra soon learns 
almost mechanically his duty in a score. But unless 
he das hadtime for at least rehearsing a new work— 
and often there is not time—thenwe need scarce- 
ly ask whether at the concert or opera it is not a most 
careful and absorbing business for each player not only 
to play expressively his music, but to stop, and then to 
keep watch for the number of measures indicated by 
a black ‘‘12”’ or ‘‘23”’ or ‘‘ 41,’’ or whatever may be 
the number over a “‘ rest,’’ and then to make your vio- 
loncello or clarinet, or horn or kettledrum speak exactly 
at the full chord where its voice is written down to 
enter. 

Another little colloquy on the orchestral writer's 
mechanics will give us an opportunity to speak of 
‘‘parts’’ for the separate instruments; and of various 
‘tricks’ in their service. 


Sanitary 
Infant Mortality. 


Our able and accomplished Health Boards seem 
always to have something lying in wait, their friends 
would say, to ‘‘dash their hopes,” their enemies ‘‘to 
take the conceit out of them."’ In Massachusetts they 
have pointed with just pride to the greatly diminished 
number of deaths from typhoid fever, owing to the in- 
troduction of ‘‘ piped"’ and well-filtered water-supplies, 
to the diminution of scarlet fever cases through intelli- 
gent isolation, and the diminution in deaths from con- 
sumption, tho it still stands highest on thelist. To 
neutralize partly the favorable showing in the total 
death-rate that would be made, there is a surprising 
increase in infant mortality and indeed in children 
under five years of age. The disease that decimates 
the very young children is cholera infantum; and Dr. 
Abbott does not hesitate to attribute it to the conditions 
of life in the large manufacturing towns. In Fall River 
the death-rate of infants under one year was 149, while 
in the residential town of Newton it was 7o—and this 
last is far more than it should be in a place where most 
of the people are well-to-do. The cause of causes, above 
all others, is the leaving of these infants at home, to be 
fed by the bottle, while the mothers work in the mills. 
When a family with wealth to command the most com- 
petent service finds itself obliged to have the infant fed 
on what is at the very best an unnatural pabulum, it 
requires a vigilant watchfulness to insure the perfect 
cleansing and sterilization of the bottle itself, and the 
careful scientific compounding of its contents. Does any 
one suppose that these points are faithfully attended to in 
the factory town? It is true that much has been learned 
as to the feeding of infants in this unnatural manner, 
so that many children survive who certainly would have 
died in the old days before the vigilance against bacte- 
ria began. But few understand that the most salient 
feature of cholera infantum isa proliferation of bacteria 
in the alimentary canal, and must be treated with an 
entire withholding of milk, the medium in which they 
increase illimitably, and so the destruction goes on. 
Dr. Abbott, Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of 
Health, has made an exhaustive study of the vital sta- 
tistics of the jtate covering the lastforty years; and he 
finds that the death-rate among infants under one year 
was inthe first half of the period 150 for every 1,000 
born, and 161 in the latter half. All experienced phy- 
sicians bear testimony to the fact that children who 
have been nourished in the normal manner stand a 
much better chance of surviving the much dreaded 
‘*second summer,’’ tho they may not seem as robust as 
the ‘‘ bottle babies.’’ Nature has a subtle chemistry of 
her own that man cannot penetrate or imitate; and it is 
only within the last two decades that mothers have im- 
agined that the artificial foods and methods of feeding 
were equal in value to nature’s way. The same fright- 
ful mortality among children is seen in London, and 
there, too, it increases yearly; and the study of the 
causes and cure of the terrible destruction of these 
young lives would seem to be the best field for the phil- 
anthropic doctor, while all possible moral considerations 
should be brought to bear upon the mother to prevent 
her from abdicating her holiest duty. 





... The London Graphic declares that the sale of cocoa 
has increased in the British Isles enormously inthe last 
five years, and thinks it may possibly supplant tea. 
Tea certainly has a high value as a stimulant when 
some strenuous immediate task must be done. Lord 
Wolseley recommends it for soldiers on the march, and 
mountain climbers claim that it is their main stay; but, 
all the same, protracted use of it plays the mischief 
with the digestion of most persons and is highly injuri- 
ous to the nerves of many. Cocoa is sustaining and di- 
gestible and has no objectionable effects. It woyld be 
a public boon if some houses on favorite bicycle routes 
would set up something akin to the old-fashioned choc- 
olate houses; for the autumn is bringing out the fact 
that bicycle riders have too often drunk of contaminated 
wells and are paying the penalty in typhoid. Cocoa, 
having been doi/ed, would not contain deadly microbes, 
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Fine Arts. 
The New York Water-Color Club. 


. BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER, 


Tuis little exhibition, which numbers less than three 
hundred water-colors, pastels and miniatures—if we 
leave one side for the moment three personal groups— 
has unusual distinction, not only from its high average 
excellence, but because it is hung so wisely—as if each 
wall was itself a picture keyed to some dominant tone 
in the center. 

If one stands in the middle gallery and looks toward 
the corner where the miniatures are grouped, or toward 
Mr. Herter’s Danaldes, in the little room at the left, or 
stands in the first gallery looking toward the wall whose 
culminating color is Mr. Snell’s fine yellow sunset, with 
the heavy sloop lifting a dark sail from reflecting sea 
against the sky, the skilful arrangement cannot fail to 
impress. But where are the white mats of the older 
days? 

Let us turn first to the groups. Mr. John La Farge, 
whose work is so~rarely seen in our exhibitions, has 
sent twenty-five water-colors, divided between fantasies 
on Oriental themes and studies of travel. Some of 
them are not his best, but beguilingsof hours of illness, 
and some are highly finished, and all have the rich 
color, borrowed from—or lent to ?—his stained-glass, and 
the individual touch of the painter in each brush-stroke, 
of strong, pure color. How decorative the curl of 
sky, wave and drapery where the Rishis call up the 
storms! How solid the flesh, how true the rhythmic 
throwing of the parallel arms of the maids in the sit- 
ting Siva dance! How dignified the pose of the figure 
under the flowered garment of the poet contemplating 
the waterfall! 

The dark walls of the little room at the left have been 
paneled in light hangings to relieve Mr. Herter’s deli- 
cate Japanesque drawings, some of which an Occident- 
al, might almost mistake for Japanese! They are 
mounted upon figured Japanese cloth mats, two or 
three superimposed, often kakemona fashion, always 
matched with exquisite color-sense with the dominant 
colors of the painting. The Danaides already alluded 
to, is the largest and most important of these. Is it 
objected that these maidens with Greek water-pots 
should not be mounted on Japanese cloths? The 
Greeks themselves, insatiate borrowers, would have 
been charmed to have claimed anything so artistic. 

On another wall, Mr. Herter is impressed by Bas- 
tien le Page—and again by the symbolists. He is an 
imitator, they say; but in his white peonies, where he 
can follow no one, he is justified for all these refining 
studies in the classics of painting; they are simply 
beautiful. . 

Mr. Howard R. Butler’s score of little studies, largely 
marines at sunset, are valuable, fresh impressions of 
fleeting effects. 

Turning to the main exhibition we find friends old 
andnew. Nine-tenths of the miniatures have a decided 
scent of the photograph; the exceptions are by Mrs. 
Nichols; Mrs. Parrish and Miss Stewart. Probably the 
strength of the exhibition is in landscape as in the little 
“*Ohio Intervale,’’ so quiet in color, opening largely 
across the brook, by Mr. Lathrop; ‘‘ Sumach,’’ with 
its fixed flame, by Mr. C. W. Eaton; the queerish, flat- 
tinted, often weird studies, by Mr. Harvey Ellis; an 
Anisquam study by Mr. Porthast who is even better in 
his ‘‘ Bermuda Coast,’’ as Mr. J.. T. Howe excels his 
tender ‘‘Gray Day’’ in his shore and sea studies, and 
the ‘‘Hot Day in Virginia,” by Miss Huger, with 
its refreshing grasp of rich, harmonious color. Her 
‘* Other Corner of a Factory,’’ in its impression of 
rapidly changing poses, the shifting summer crowds 
in open air, by Mr. Prendergast, Mr. Clements brilliant 
sketches of cowboys, lassoing, branding and rounding 
their herds—living and moving in excited action, 
Western pictures in which Mr. Blumenschein repre- 
sents an Indian reining his horse, white upon white, 
‘*Scenting Danger,”’ or falling back from the camp-fire 
group pierced by an arrow sent by ‘‘ Revenge,” these 
are phases of real life rarely attempted in expression, 
quite opposed to the still life and flowers which yet 
have their own charm. Mrs. Baker shows herself a 
worthy pupil of Mr. Chase in her peppers; Pallaivolo’s 
youthis well rendered by Mr. Ganley, and Miss Stroud, 
Miss Lippincott and Mrs. Scott embrace the range from 
definite and vigorous to tender and colorful in their 
handling of flowers. 

Sky and reflections have attracted not only Mr. Snell 
but Miss Stowell, in what she chooses tocall ‘‘ The 
Mudbank,” and Mr. Foster in his beautiful tone study, 
“* By the Meadow Brook.’’ 

Miss Sewall, in her wall project, Mrs. Prellwitz in her 
decorative head of ‘‘October,” and Mr. Phillips who 
has tried to picture the imaginations of a little child, 
and, above all, Mrs. Parrish, in her beautiful study of 
the three Marys, ill spaced and framed as it is, has 
given us the imaginative and decorative use of the fig- 
ure, while tc Mrs. Sears, Miss Baldwin, Mrs. Sherwood 
in her charming ‘‘ Little Sister” and *‘ Two Brothers,“ 
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Miss Shepley and Miss Klumpke, we owe the strong 
portrait work of the exhibition. 





The Autumn Exhibition of the National Academy of 
Fine Arts opened Saturday, the 13th inst. 
New Yor« Ciry. 





Education. 


ANYTHING more delightfully paradoxical than Grant 
Allen’s contribution to the education series of the’ Cos- 
mopolitan would be hard to find. That the author 
takes himself seriously is not to be believed; the infer- 
ence is rather that he assumes a garb to show its flimsy 
texture. The conceit of an easy mastery of language 
by adults under the spur of interest is a Herbartian ex- 
travagance that will not hold against the psycho-physi- 
cists. They have made it too clear that there is a 
nascent period for the acquisition of every art, and that 
the language period belongs alone to the stage of plas- 
tic youth. Further, have they not proved that habit de- 
termines the lines of least resistance along which in- 
evitably move the mandates of the will? This, indeed, 
is the world’s adage of the bent twig in a technical 
guise. There are possibly readers who will take Mr. Al- 
len seriously and start, perchance, upon ‘‘a few weeks’ 
practice in the identification of plants,’ in the flatter- 
ing conviction that the ‘‘mental value of that train- 
ing’ will be to them, as he playfully asserts, ‘‘ im- 
measurably greater than the mental value of ten years’ 
work at Greek syntax,’’ and that he that hath ‘‘ beetles’’ 
to his diploma is as much worth as a Doctor of Philoso- 
phy. Undoubtedly a vein of seriousness underlies all 
this pleasantry; it is the sign of a change which is 
gradually working out a transformation in higher edu- 
cation without the destruction of its agencies, a mad- 
ness of which the French Revolution gave the world 
one sufficient experience. In striking contrast to the 
tone of Grant Allen’s article is a recent address by Prof. 
Henry T. Eddy, Deanof the engineering department of 
the University of Minnesota. Professor Eddy takes 
strong ground against the mixture of culture and tech- 
nical studies in the engineering course. Atthe same 
time he emphasizes the importance of culture studies 
for the engineer who must, of necessity, become an im- 
portant factor in the organization of our industries and 
who must, he opines, hold his influence over his fellows 
by the recognized elements of leadership. 


. 





.... Lhe only university of note in Continental Europe 
that has undertaken a work of the nature of university 
extension lectures is the University of Vienna. The 
rector of this institution has recently published his re- 
port of these ‘‘ Popular Lectures,’’ as they are termed 
(Volksttimliche Universitétsvortrége), from which we 
glean some data. There were three series in all, sub- 
divided into fifty-eight courses of lectures. Of these 15 
belonged to the department of Natural Sciences, 17,to 
the Medical, 13 to the Historical, 8 to that of Literature 
and Fine Arts,5 tothe Law. The total number of par- 
ticipants was 6,172. The medical lectures proved to be the 
most popular, followed in order by those in the natural 
sciences, in literature, in the fine arts, in history and 
inlaw. Rather strange to say the artisans furnished 
the largest contingent among the auditors. The course 
on ‘‘ First Help,’’ z. ¢., in case of accidents, etc., proved 
the most attractive, the audience numbering 249. The 
funds for these popular courses are furnished by the 
Imperial Ministry of Education, altho private individ- 
uals have also contributed. The result of the experi- 
ment has been so satisfactory that the work will be re- 
sumed during the next academic year. 


...-The Michigan State Legislature makes a per- 
manent appropriation of a fifth of a mill tax for Mich- 
igan University. This will yield $122,000 a year. It 
has also made provision this year for completing the 
Library building of the Historical Society and the uni- 
versity, the whole to cost $420,000. For the Historical 
Society Library the annual appropriation was increased 
from $6,000 to $15,000. Provision was also made for 
resuming and completing the geological, zoological and 
botanical survey of the State. The Legislature also 
passed an act generously providing fora Free Library 
Commission, whose business is to encourage and direct 
the establishment of free Tibraries throughout the State. 


..+.The Hon. James Wilson, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, visits the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Insti- 
tute, Tuskegee, Ala., Wednesday, November 17th, for 
the purpose of delivering an address at the formal 
opening of a new building to be devoted to training in 
agriculture, horticulture, dairying, etc. This is the 
first building in Negro schools to be devoted to agricul- 


tural purposes; and it means much, since 85 per cent. of ~ 


the Negroes inthe Gulf States depend upon agricul- 
ture, in some form, fortheir living. This Agricultural 
building is the result of the foresight and generosity of 
Mr. Morris K. Jesup, of New York, and of the Slater 
Fund Board of Trustees, as well as other friends. 


....The declination, by President Slocum, of the call 
to the presidency of Oberlin College, was celebrated 
September 30th, by an immense outpouring of the citi- 
zens of Colorado and the friends of Colorado College at 
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Colorado Springs. Resolutions of thanks for his decis- 
ion were presented to him, signed by the Governor of 
the State and many other distinguished citizens. 


....No university of Europe has so large a contin- 
gent of women students as the schoolat Ziirich. Of the 
total of 672 students nearly 25 per cent.are women,namely 
141. Of these 128 are foreigners. Among these again 
Russia is represented by 71 women and Germany by 36. 


....In Alabama, each colored child attending the 
public schools this year, has spent on him for his entire 
education but seventy cents. Each child attending the 
public schools in Illinois, has spent on him for his edu- 
cation about $24. 


The Sunday-School.  - 
Lesson for November 28th. 


SALUTARY WARNINGS.—1 Peter 4: 1-8. 


GOLDEN TExtT.—“‘ Be ye therefore sober, and watch 
unto prayer.’’—1 PETER 4: 7. 

NoTEs.—‘‘ Christ suffered in the flesh.’’—And you are 
herein like him, because you are suffering persecution. 
‘*Arm yourselves.”’—Put on this mind of purity 
and hope as if it were armor. ‘* He that hath suf- 
fered in the flesh hath ceased from sin.’’—That is, one who 
is suffering persecution for Christ is therein separating 
himself from the sins of his idolatrous neighbors, not 
joining them to escape persecution. ‘* The time 
past may suffice.’’—Slightly ironical. Of course it is more 
than sufficient. ‘* The Gentiles.’’—These were con- 
verts from the Gentiles. ** Idolatries.’’—All these 
sins of the flesh were allowed and fostered in the idola- 
trous worship. ‘‘Who shall give account.’’—These 
that despise you. “The quick.” —The living. The 
obsolete worl guick ought not to have been retained in 
the Revised Version. ‘* The dead.’’—Christ will 
judge both those who are living at his coming and those 
who have died. “* The Gospel preached even to the 
dead.”’ The natural meaning is the same as just 
before in 1 Peter 3: 19, 20; but that passage is also very 
hard to understand, one of the most difficult in the 
Bible, and quite exceptional. Some suppose it to mean 
that the Gospel was preached to Christian saints, now 
passed away, before their death, but this is also diffi- 
cult. It is a passage which perhaps we may be content 
to leave unexplained. ‘* Judged according to men in 
the flesh.” —Judged as men are judged, as you are to be 
judged, in their human nature of flesh. “* Live ac- 
cording to God.”—As you, Christian saints, will live. 
‘* The end of all things is at hand.’’—Not so near 
as Peter and the other disciples expected. “OF 
sound mind.’’—Considering things at their true value, 
how worthless are the pleasures of physical excess. 
One will not be prayerful who indulges in excesses. 
‘‘Zove covereth a multitude of sins.’’—It prevents 
them, it excuses them, it is the occasion for their 
pardon. 

Instruction.—Jesus Christ is to be ever, and in all cir- 
cumstances, our example. If we suffer, so did he suf- 
fer. If in all his suffering he was without reproach, so 
must we be. 

Such a mind as was in Christ, and the effort to main- 
tain it will be an armor tothe soul. It will ward off all 
temptation. It will give strength in resisting Satan 
and fighting the fight of faith. 

Suffering for Christ, and any toil for him keeps us 
from sin. One who is thinking about Christ, and who 
is able to withstand ridicule for Christ, has in this very 
thing a protection. He has’to this extent, and for the 
time, ‘‘ceased from sin.”’ Here is something that may 
make us rejoice in toil for the Master. 

Peter is not talking so much now of inconspicuous and 
invisible sins as he is of public outbreaking and ac- 
knowledged sins. Such are the sins of the body, sins 
of impurity, sins of drunkenness. Of course these 
should be forbidden and rejected. A chaste, sober life 
is a first lesson of Christianity. ‘ 

All these sins of the flesh prevail now. Even Chris- 
tians are tempted tothem, at least secretly. But they 
are Gentile sins, sins of the pagan. It is pagan to bea 
haunter of saloons, given to drunkenness, living for 
the body and its pleasures. 

Christians think those who find their pleasure in 
these sins of the body are fools; and so they think 
Christians are fools. Each judges by his standard of 
the highest pleasures. One puts pleasures of the body 
first; the others the virtues of the soul. 

God will judge us. His estimate will be the law by 
which we shall all be judged. Those who thus sin 
should remember God’s finai judgment. 

When we come to a passage that we cannot under- 
stand, we should study over it, and then, if we fail, 
passit by. We should draw no serious doctrine from a 
passage which is difficult to interpret. It was under- 
stood probably then, but not now. It is enough to 
know, in reference to this passage, that God will judge 
justly both the living and the dead. 

The end of all things may possibly be at hand, but it 


probably is not. Yet one thing is very likely at hand. 
Death cannot be delayed many years. Then let us live 
soberly, and live in love, 
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CANADIAN matters are very prominent in Washington 
justnow. There is first the sealing conference between 
Canada, Great Britain and the United States, following 
upon the one between this country, Russia and Japan, 
which resulted in a treaty, signed November Sth, but not 
to be published until Congress meets. More important in 
some respects than this, however, is the visit of Sir Wil- 
frid Laurier, the Canadian Premier. He has come, not 
in his official capacity, simply as an individual, anxious 
for the best interests of his country, and realizing that 
those imply cordial relations with the United States. 
He has attended 'the conferences of the seal experts and 
official representatives, has had informal meetings with 
prominent men, and more formal interviews with Secre- 
tary Sherman and with John A. Kasson. These last 
have had tor their specific subject the preliminaries to 
a reciprocity treaty between the two countries; but the 
general discussion has included all the various points 
at issue, such as the fisheries trouble on the Great 
Lakes and in the North Atlantic, transportation to 
Klondike, passage of alien laborers, bonded transporta- 
tion for Canadian railways, border rights in Frazer 
River, Puget Sound, etc. The Premier’s idea is that 
all of these will be settled in time by cordial conference, 
and it is to secure thatthat hecame. The sealing ques- 
tion takes precedence in time, but the others will follow. 





Tue Philadelphia Gas Lease has been consummated. 
No one doubted that it would be. The ordinance was 
‘“‘jammed through’’ the Common Council last Monday 
(78 yeas, 52nays). On Tuesday by asimilar process it 
passed the Select Council, the final vote being 25 to 13. 
The Mayor signed it on Thursday. The citizens have 
taken the matter into the courts, and unless an injunc- 
tion is granted the United Gas Company will be given 
for merely the asking an amount of the people’s prop- 
erty estimated at from $40,000,000 to $50,000,000. In 
both Councils debate was confined to the opposition. 
The majorities did not have to depend on reasoning. 
‘* The lobby’’ was noteven obnoxious. Said one of the 
dispatches to a New York paper: “‘ It did not need to be. 
It knew it was holding some of those men by a tie that 
mere argument would not shake.’’ Indeed, unless the 
popular methods of reasoning are entirely false, this is 
one ofthe most monumental *‘ grabs” of a city’s fran- 
chise ever seen in the country. We mentioned last week 
that several other syndicates had offered terms many 
times as advantageous ¢o the city as those of the United 
Gas Company. On Monday a communication was read 
from the Twenty-seventh Ward Fuel Gas Company 
offering to take the lease just as drawn up by the 
United Gas Company and pay a bonus of $10,000,000, 
and deposit $100,000 at once as a guaranty of good 
faith. Without advancing any reason the majority 
quickly voted this proposition down, as also another to 
submit the whole lease to a vote of the people. The 
Municipal League and the Municipal Association are 
believed to be in possession of actual evidence of 
bribery. If this proves true, it will surely come to light 
for popular opinion against the Council is at the 
highest pitch. It is of interest to add that this same 
Select Council has just passed by a vote of 32 to 2a bill 
proposing to lease the Dock Street wharf to the Penn- 
sylvania Company for fifteen years at $5,000 a year. It 
has been clearly shownthat this franchise is worth to 
its present tenant approximately $15,000 a year. 


It was very generally supposed that with the com- 
mencement of winter interest in the Klondike would at 
least toa degree subside. It appears, however, to be 
increasing rather than lessening. Information of new 
fields comes in constantly from different sources; and it 
is said that diggings have been found on the American 
side richer than the Klondike itself. The three men 
who know about it, however, are keeping their secret 
tothemselves, altho the fact that they have deposited in 
one of the banks of Seattle $33,000 in gold-dust, which 
assayed higher in value than the Klondike gold, gives 
a substantial basis for their statement. It is also re- 
ported by miners that Stewart River will prove no less 
rich in gold than the Klondike before next season 
passes. Even more significant perhaps than these re- 
ports is the action of so many companies. Heavy cap- 
italists, including some of the shrewdest and most cau- 
tious and conservative men, are investing large sums of 
money in steamship lines along the Pacific, and in the 
peculiar boats needed for river transportation on the 
Yukon. There is also a plan fora railroad over the 
Chilkoot Pass from the American side, and a similar plan 
for a railroad from Canada to the gold-field. All this 
indicates a belief that it is no mere surface matter, but 
that Alaska gold-mining is destined to be for several 
years a very important industry. Assoon as the spring 


opens sufficiently to allow travel there will undoubtedly 
be a rusheven greater than that of the past fall. There 
are also reports that the food situation in Alaska is not 
as serious as was anticipated, and that there is not so 
much danger of the terrible scenes that were freely 
prophesied a few weeks ago. 
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Survey of the World. 


PLANs for the next great International Exposition, to 
be held at Paris in 1900, are already well under way. 
The European nations have all accepted the invitation 
to take part in it, and many of them have secured their 
places and are organizing their exhibits. South 
America has also announced its intentions in the same 
line, and the United States is the only country. of 
special prominence that is not yet formally registered 
on the rolls of the Exposition. The invitation came in 
early autumn of 1895, and was immediately transmitted 
to Congress by Secretary Olney; but it has never been 
acted upon. As was natural the border countries, as 
Belgium and Switzerland, were among the first to ac- 
cept, altho somewhat surfeited with expositions and not 
as enthusiastic as might be. Any lack in that direc- 
tion will, itis expected, be more than made up by the 
special efforts of Germany and Russia. Germany ap- 
pears to be doing her best to make an impression, as she 
has had no representation in either of the Paris Ex- 
positions since 1870. Russia, too, is anxious to show 
her ability and advance in the French capital, and the 
people will undoubtedly second the efforts of the Gov- 
ernment in view of the recent political alliance. The 
French themselves will do all they can to eclipse, if 
possible, the Chicago Exposition. Unless the United 
States takes prompt action all the best places will be 
taken, if indeed any adequate place can be secured. 


FULLER information about the Spanish reply to Gen- 
eral Woodford’s note shows that there is nothing hostile 
in it, and the Cabinet at Washington have given very 
general expression to their pleasure at its tone. There 
seems to be a very general desire both at Madrid and 
Washington to preserve not only peaceful but cordial 
relations between the two Governments, and everything 
possible will be done to avoid hard feeling. The seri- 
ousness of the situation in Spain is manifest from the 
fact that the Spanish Government has found it impossi- 
ble to raise a loan for carrying out its original naval 
plans, and has decided to build a smaller number of 
cruisers. At the same time the Carlist movement ap- 
pears to be gaining ground, and apparently there is con- 
siderable anxiety not only in Spain but in Europe. In 
Cuba General Blanco appears to be doing his best to al- 
leviate the situation. He has issued a general amnesty 
for those prosecuted for the crime of rebellion. It is 
said, however, that the insurgents have also been pros- 
ecuted for incendiarism, and thus come under the 
common law, which is not interfered with by the 


edict. Fuller details as to other proclamations in- 
dicate an entire change in the policy toward 
the island itself. General Weyler’s decree for 


the .concentration of the non-combatants in the cit- 
ies, which resulted in such terrible suffering, has been 
revoked; and those possessing farms, estates or other 
properties are to be allowed to return, and workmen are 
permitted to seek employment on condition of residing 
on the estates where they work. An edict has been is- 
sued not only granting permission to grind sugar but 
advising that it be done, and offering the necessary mil- 
itary and civil protection. It is stated, also, that Gen- 
eral Woodford has requested that the export of tobacco 
be permitted, and that there is probability that this will 
be allowed. With regard to autonomy there has been 
no change of opinion. The insurgents are bitterly op- 
posed to it; and there is a report that General Gomez 
has sent a letter to President McKinley stating the un- 
alterable purpose of the Cubans to refuse all autonomy 
and accept nothing but absolute independence. 





In South America, Brazil has not yet recovered from 
the shock caused by the attempted assassination of Pres- 
ident Moraes. Martial law will be continued in Rio de 
Janeiro for thirty days more, and in the meantime it is 
expected that the popular fear will have calmed down. 
It is believed that high officials were behind the plot, 
and already two members of the Chamber of Deputies 
have been arrested who were about to embark on ship- 
board from the country. About a hundred persons are 
now in prison, and the investigations are not yet end- 
ed. A most startling announcement that Argentina, 
Chile and Peru had formed a dreibund to take Bolivia 
and divide her territory among themselves was cabled 
here last week. As no credence was given toit in Wash- 
ington by those well versed in South American politics, 
it is hardly worth while to go into the reasons why such 
a dispatch should have been sent. Suffice it to say that 
it is the old border dispute between the various coun- 
tries involvedand Bolivia’s desire to obtain an outlet 
to the sea. Uruguay is still rejoicing in the cessation 
of hostilities between the Colorados and Blancos: but 
it is interesting to add that the latter have not deliver- 
ed up alltheir arms as yet. Peru has just passed a law 
by one vote adopting the gold standard. Her Congress 
has also legalized all non-Catholic marriages, and now 
is taking measures to secure reciprocity with the Uni- 
ted States. Chile also is taking strides toward the gold 
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standard, but has a bill pending in the Senate to retali- 
ate on the United States by increasing duties on Ameri- 
canimports. There is considerable plotting in Colombia 
and Venezuela. Colombia fears the Conservatives are 
conspiring against the Government. The Vice-President 
of the Republic says: ‘‘The only practical solution of the 
political problem is torespect every citizen’s vote in the 
coming elections.’’ In Venezuela great excitement has 
been caused over reports of a revolutionary character 
from the provinces of Lara and Bolivar. Troops have 
left Caracas for the scenes of the disturbances, and 
many hundreds of arrests have been made. 


THERE is trouble between Germany and Hayti chiefly 
noteworthy because it brings Germany into a dispute 
with a country in the New World. The affair grew out 
of the arrest of a young German named Linders, a 
short time ago, who, when a dozen policemen entered 
his house toarrest one of his servants, attempted to 
prevent the arrest, and then went to the police head- 
quarters and apparently acted in such an overbearing 
manner that he was himself thrown into prison on a 
charge of attempting to ‘‘ murder police officers in the 
execution of their duty.”” The German Minister order- 
Mr. Linders to be set at liberty as he believed him innc- 
cent, and backed up his demand with an ultimatum from 
Berlin demanding a heavy indemnity. President T. 
Simon Sam refused toconsider the ultimatum and now 
Germany is going to send a warship or twoto Port au 
Prince. Many people, however, think that Hayti is 
in the right and declare that Linders was a troublesome 
fellow and got no more than his deserts. Hayti has 
just negotiated a loan of $4,000,000 in gold in this coun- 
try, and expects to destroy allher paper currency forth- 
with. This isa good thing, for the little black Republic 
has been in a bad way for the past twelvemonth, and 
not a few rumors of revolution have come to us on ac- 
count of the depleted treasury. 





THE locust plague in Argentina may turn out a bless- 
ing in disguise, after all. A bill signed by nine leading 
deputies, of all shades of political color, has just been 
laid before the House, whereby the Government will 
be authorized to build a network of railways through 
the four southernmost provinces of the Republic, the 
land generally referred to as Patagonia. The fact 
that locusts have rarely or never menaced this 
section of the country has turned the eyes of the 
legislators to the splendid resources of the far south 
on which the Chileans have so oftea bestowed 
covetous glances. Patagonia is still a terra incog- 
nita. The country covers an area of more than 500,- 
ooo square miles, upon which is scattered a popula- 
tion of barely 28,000 souls. The only bright spot in the 
land is Chubut; but even Chubut has no telegraphic 
communication with Buenos Ayres. It is expected that 
the proposed network of railways will attract a strong 
current of immigration, especially as the value of land 
in the North ishigh. The railroads will probably not 
be over 400 miles in length at first, but they will open 
up a country of most splendid resources, containing 
grassy plains, extensive woodland, majestic rivers, 
beautiful lakes, a mild climate, a fertile soil, and, above 
all, deep, capacious ports on the Atlantic seaboard. 
The commission to report on this plan is, moreover, 
authorized to survey the topography of the whole coun- 
try and give a botanical and geological survey of the 
resources, and also an account of the flora and fauna. 
It is said that no uncivilized Indians now dwell on the 
soil. The immense development of the North, now 
threatened with destruction, has raised the Argentine 
Republic to a high rank among the producing countries 
of the world. The opening of the South will enable it 
to retain that rank; and should the locusts only prove 
an empty menace, as is by no means impossible, the 
country will be able to double its producing power. 


Lorp SALIsBURY’S usual Guildhall banquet speech, 
last week, as was expected, contained nothing of very 
special importance. Reference was made to the efforts 
of the Board of Trade to secure a cessation of the engi- 
neering strike, and considerable importance was at- 
tached to that. Jn the field of foreign politics the chief 
point referred to was the Anglo-French question in 
Western Africas With regard to this topic, on which a 
commission is already sitting in Paris, the English Pre- 
mier affirmed that, in view of the large amount of terri- 
tory involved, there was no prospect of an immediate 
termination of the negotiations. He said that England 
did not desire unjust and illegitimate achievements or 
to take territory ‘‘ simply because it would look well to 
paint red on the map,” her object being toextend com- 
merce, trade, industry and civilization, and throw open 
as many markets as possible through the highways 
and waterways of thecontinents. In this they would 
not fail in due regard for the interests of others; but 
there is a limit to the exercise of leniency, and plain 
rights are not to be overridden. This has aroused con- 
siderable feeling in France, especially in view of the 
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fact that the negotiations are still pending. With re 
gard to the Eastern question Lord Salisbury admitted 
that the Cretan matter was still unsettled, and was ap- 
parently not very nearsettlement. The Concert of Eu- 
rope had failed to prevent Greece from going to war but 
had succeeded in preserving the peace of Europe; and 
this, he affirmed, was a great achievement, for ‘* had 
the concert exercised all its force to prevent Greece 
from going to war the responsibility might have rested 
upon it of erasing Greece fromthe map.’’ There were 
cordial words of praise for the two expeditions in the 
Nile Valley and on the Afghan border, but no special 
reference to the general principles involved orthe ulti- 
mate results expected. The speech closed with the ex- 
pression of a general hope that by preventing the com- 
petition of armaments from ending in mutual destruc- 
tion the Powers might be brought to act together in a 
friendly way until all should be ** welded in some inter- 
national construction which shall give the world a long 
spell of unfettered commerce, prosperous trade and 
continued peace.”’ 





THE great strike of the Amalgamated Society of En- 
gineers in England has now entered its nineteenth 
week. The Board of Trade has done everything possi- 
ble to bring about a settlement by arbitration; but while 
the employers and men alike accept the general idea of 
a conference, they differ widely in their notion of its 
scope and constitution. The men want an independent 
chairman and power todiscuss the question of hours of 
labor. The employers refuse to treat the forty-eight 
hours a week as an open question (on which the strike 
originally hinged), and want a conference in which 
both parties shall discuss matters without any outside 
interference. For the present, there seems to be little 
prospect of breaking the deadlock. In the meantime, 
the Committee of the Trades Union Congress has de- 
cided to urge upon all the trades unions of the country 
the necessity of rendering financial support to the en- 
gineers and toissue a most respectful and pressing ap- 
peal of the same character to the general public. The 
engineers have so far spent asum of $1,250,000. As the 
funds of the society at the commencement of the dis- 
pute amounted to $1,500,000, only $250,000 now remain. 
It is estimated that the weekly expenditure of the soci- 
ety is $125,000, and the income from levies $50,000, and 
the average sum received per week from outside Con- 
tributions, $25,000. The trades unions on the Conti- 
nent are contributing somewhat, and the current 
American Federationist publishes an appeal to American 
workingmen. It still looks, however, as tho the stri- 
kers will suffer more than the employers. They can 
hardly hold out as long as the latter, and it is probable 
that the dispute will be ended by large concessions from 
both parties. Itis thought possible that the employers 
will reduce the number of hours a week from fifty-four to 
forty-eight, and in that event the unionists will have to 
be contented with taking a slight reduction in their 
weekly pay. The Employers’ Federation is receiving 
substantial additions to its membership; and the other 
trades unions in the Kingdom are standing firmly by 
the engineers. 


Tue week has been an exciting one in Austria. The 
bitter discussions and riotous manifestations in the 
Reichsrath have continued, but the Ausgleich has been 
less prominent than the real point at issue, the relation 
of Czechs and Germans in Bohemia. A proposal by 
the German opposition to impeach the ministers for vio- 
lating their powers by the issuance of the decree 
authorizing the official use of the Czech language in 
Bohemia failed by a very narrow vote, 177to 171. In 
speaking upon this proposal the Prime Minister, Count 
Badeni, against whom the bitterest feeling is manifest, 
announced that the Cabinet would not retire even if the 
impeachment resolutions were passed. He said that 
it was the intention of the Government to seek a com- 
promise on the language question if the two parties 
would enter into negotiations, and appealed to the 
House for a temporary truce to settle the present situa- 
tion. He, however, said that if this was not allowed 
the Government was prepared to take up the mat- 
ter independently. Inasmuch as this involves the 
setting aside of the Austrian Constitution, the ques- 
tion has been raised by Francis Kossuth in the Hun- 
garian Parliament as to whether it does not invalidate 
the Hungarian Constitution, inseparably connected with 
the Austrian. To this Count Banffy, the Hungarian 
Premier, has notas yet replied. The situation is made 
the more serious by the intense interest taken in the 
matter by the Germans across the border. Most violent 
letters have been written and speeches made affirming 
that the matter is one affecting the whole German peo- 
ple, and that Austria being historically a German power 
and its constitution having been based on the assump- 
tion that the prime influence would continue to be Ger- 
man, for such a change to be made as would imply the 
effacing of German influence was a matter to call for 
the most serious attention of all Germans. It isalso 
Stated that there is quite a strong movement in Austria 
for areunion of German-Austria with Germany in case 

the increased influence ot the Czechs ontinues. 
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IN order to understand the situation it is tobe remem- 
bered that the Germans of Austria form only about one- 
third of the entire population of the Empire. Of the 
nearly 24,000,000 inhabitants, 8,500,000 are Germans, 
5.500,000 Czechs, 3,700,000 Poles, 3,100,000 Ruthenians 
(Little Russians), 1,800,000 Slovenes, Croatians and 
Servians, while 675,000 are Italians. The Czechs, 
Ruthenians, Slovenes, etc., are all Slavic by race, but 
not so closely united as to make them a compact body. 
The Czechs alone have been able to present a united 
political front. The German element is chiefly'in the 
Tyrol, Styria, upper Austria on the borders of Bavaria, 
and lower Austria inthe vicinity of Vienna, altho there 
is a considerable element throughout Bohemia and Mo- 
ravia. There the Czechs are predominant, and it is 
there that the special difficulty arises. The Germans 
look upon all Slavs and speak of them as barbarians, 
and hence arises the bitterness of the contest. Hungary 
is somewhat more favorably situated. The Magyars, 
numbering-7,500,000 out of 17,500,000, are compact, but 
are surrounded by a fringe of Germans, Ruthenians, 
Croatians and Rumanians. These latter, in close sym- 
pathy with their fellows of Rumania proper, watch with 
great interest any national developments in the Empire. 
The peculiar government must also be kept in mind. 
Francis Joseph is Emperor of Austria and King of 
Hungary. Austria has its Parliament, or Reichsrath; 
Hungary its Parliament or Reichstag; while each prov- 
ince has its own local landtag. For the imperial inter- 
ests, as foreign affairs, war, finance, there is another 
parliament called the Delegations. Each Parliament 
has its own Ministry. The head of the Delegations is 
Count Goluchowsky, Minister of Foreign Affairs. Count 
Badeni is Prime Minister of Austria, and Count Banffy 
Prime Minister of Hungary.’ The imperial expenses 
are apportioned between the two sections by the Aus- 
gleich, an agreement which runs for periods of ten 
years. Thepresent Ausgleich terminates in December 
of this year, and the question of its renewal is being 
used by the Germans to force the Austrian Ministry 
to withdraw from the position taken in regard to the 
use of the Czech language in Bohemia. 

Tue Anglo-Egyptian Nile expedition, it appears, is 
not to be suspended entirely. In January the Egyptian 
troops are to be pushed toward Omdurman onthe Nile, 
opposite Khartim, where it is understood the Khalifa 
has concentrated his troops for a final stand. At the 
same time it is announced that a force of English troops 
is tu be sent under the command of General Kitchener 
through Massowah to Kassala. This will have the 
double effect of relieving the difficulty which Italy has 
felt by occupying a position at considerable distance 
from her base and having no especial relation to her 
political needs, and of creating a diversion against the 
dervishes. Kassala is about halfway between Masso- 
wah and Khartiim, a little east of the valley of the 
Atbara, or Black Nile, which has been the base of Os- 
man Digna’s operations. Its first importance arose 
on its capture by the Egyptiantroops in 1840as an out- 
post against the Sudanese, and from that time it has 
had varying fortunes, being captured from the Egyp- 
tians by the Dervishes, and again from the Dervishes 
by the Italians. With garrisons at Kassala and Berber 
and regular communication with the Red Sea coast at 
Massowah and Suakin there will be little difficulty in 
holding the territory already secured, and the power of 
the Khalifa will be seriously curtailed. There are no 
further indications of any arrangement with him for a 
recognized independence in the region south of Khar- 
tim, altho there are a number of rumors to that effect. 
There is nota little disquiet in Egypt lest some hostile 
power of sufficient engineering skill get such a hold 
upon the upper waters of the Nile as practically to con- 
trol the overflow in Egypt, upon which the prosperity 
of that country depends. 


TURKISH politics are again somewhat threatening. 
After a time of silence Russia has quietly put the 
screws upon the Sultan by announcing that if Turkey 
applies any portion of the indemnity received from 
Greece to the strengthening of her armaments Russia 
will put in her claim for the payment of the indemnity 
stilldue from the Russo-Turkish War. This is in ac- 
cordance with her course for the past twenty years. 
Every time there has been a prospect of Turkey’s 
strengthening herself by more elaborate fortification, 
at least onthe Bosporus, or by an increase of her navy, 
Russia has told the Sultan that all this takes money 
which is really due her; and that while she does not 
wish to press so hard as to hinder seriously the general 
welfare of the Empire, she cannot possibly allow her 
credit to be used against herself. This is a warning 
both to Turkey and Germany, to Turkey to keep on 
good terms with her neighbor, to Germany not to in- 
terfere too much in matters which do not immediately 
concern her. Atthe same time there are mutterings 
again in Bulgaria. It seems doubtful whether the 
berats for the Bulgarian bishops in Macedonia have 
really been given or the commercial agents accepted. 
The extension of the Bulgarian railways is to be de- 
pendent upon the condition of Turkish finances and 
thus rendered, if possible, more uncertain than ever, All 
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this has aroused considerable bitterness, and there has 
been some strong language on the part of the Bulgarian 
representative at Constantinople; but there are 100,000 
Turkish soldiers on the Bulgarian frontier, and it is not 
considered probable that there will be any hostile ac- 
tion. It shows, however, that the Balkan fires are only 
smoldering, not extinguished, and may break out at 
any time. 


THE outlook for the coming winter in Eastern Turkey 
is by no means cheering. There has been no disposi- 
tion apparent on the part of the Government to insti- 
tute reforms, and althothere have been no serious dis- 
turbances, there has been no substantial progress. The 
harvest of 1896, an exceptional one, is nearly exhausted. 
The fall sowing did not bring forth much fruit, the 
crop in no case being more than fair, and, in many in- 
stances, scarcely returning the seed sown. There has 
been no great rise in prices; but this is due rather to 
the poverty of the people and their inability to buy than 
to the existence of a reserve. The relief work has 
been carried on through the summer, care being taken 
to give the greatest aid to those who had no possible 
means of self-support, and even then to use them so far 
as practicable in the industrial department. In this 
Way some 5,000 persons in Van district alone, have been 
keptalive, who, so far as is apparent, must have perish- 
ed without the assistance. The care of orphans has de- 
veloped in many important ways. The schools for them 
have increased, and there is constant demand for new 
departments, especially in the different trades. Shoe- 
making, weaving and some lighter forms of ironwork 
are among the lines needing to be pushed. From some 
of the children come most touching stories of their ex- 
periences in the weeks of massacre, when their fathers 
were killed, and, in some instances, their mothers were 
either killed or taken away, leaving them destitute. The 
situation in Van is similar to that in other parts of Turkey. 
The great efforts are being put forth to care for those 
children who are to be the chief strength of the next 
generation. 

On the Indian frontier: there has been another British 
reverse, not very serious in itself, yet causing no little 
anxiety on account of its indications as to the close of 
the war. A reconnaissance in force was made by the 
troops in the Maidan Valley, in which three regiments 
and two batteries of artillery took part. The column 
met with little resistance, captured and destroyed an 
insurgent camp and several viliages, and started on 
the return. Immediately it was set upon by the tribes- 
men, who swarmed over the rocks and kept up a heavy 
fire at short range. General Westmacott, who was in 
command, so arranged his troops as to protect the rear- 
guard and secure the rescue of most of the wounded, 
altho one officer and twelve men were cut off. Their 
bodies were found afterward riddled with bullets as 
they sought to protect some of the wounded in their 
care. Theentire loss of the British was about fifty 
The incident illustrates the peculiar difficulty 
attending the complete subjugation of the territory, 
and furnishes an argument for both those in favor of 
and those opposed to it. Some encouragement is ob- 
tained from the news that a Jarge representation of the 
Orakzai tribes have met General Lockhart in regard to 
terms of peace. These are said to be the restitution of 
all the rifles captured since the outbreak, their disarma- 
ment by another 5oorifles, the payment of a fine of 30,000 
rupees, and the formal submission of the tribes in full 
council before General Lockhart within a fortnight. 
Some of the chiefs, it is reported, have demurred con- 
siderably at the terms. The Afridis have given no in- 
dication of yielding, and the attack on General Westma- 
cott was made by them. 


men. 


A CHANGE in the Cabinet is reported as having taken 
place in Japan. But itis ‘* said to have no significance 
in connection with foreign questions.’’ It might also 
be said that it does not necessarily indicate a change to 
take place in the conduct of domestic affairs. There are 
leading men in Japan who have formulated and carried 
on the Government since ‘‘ the Restoration.’’ It makes 
little difference who are in the Cabinet, the views of 
these men prevail, They are backed by the great 
Imperial Party. The Liberals, like the ‘‘ Opposition”’ 
in England, are always ‘‘ against the Government.” 
The fight in the Diet centers about the budget. This 
appeals to the people. The strongest man in the Cabi- 
net is singled out for attack, simply becanse he is for 
the time the leader. This accounts for the demand for 
Count Okuma’s retirement. Concessions are some- 
times made. A few years ago Mr. Inagaki, the Liberal 
leader, was given a portfolio anda title. Bnt as soonas 
he became identified with the Government he feil under 
the displeasure of his own party and was soon obliged 
to retire. The present change in the Ministry doubtless 
indicates the growing strength of the Opposition and 
the necessity for concessions. But itcan hardly be con- 
sidered as indicating a crisis of any kind, rather a mere 
incident in the struggle of the people, largely formed 
into the Liberal Party, for rights and privileges which 
they feel they do not enjoy under the Government as 
now conducted, 
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Of Value to the Church. 


NoBopy questions the value of the Church to the 
individual; but the individual is of value to the 
Church. The relation should be a reciprocal one. 
The brotherhood guides, encourages, sustains, 
strengthens the individual, and the individual should 
be expected to make suitable return. Of course, this 
expectation is not always realized. Sometimes the 
fault is on one side, sometimes on the other, and 
sometimes it is mutual, There are individuals who 
think only of themselves. They think of what is due 
to them, and forget that anything is due from them. 
They are of the selfish class; Paul would call them 
carnal Christians. They are receivers, and not 
givers. The Church is to them an organization de- 
vised for the benefit of such as themselves. ‘They 
consider it their right to enjoy at the expense of 
others. They forget that the law of reciprocal ex- 
change runs all through human affairs. The citizen 
who enjoys the blessings of Government protection 
and shares in the glory of national achievement, must 
contribute to the support of Government. No man 
draws anything out of a bank unless he puts in some- 
thing. This law is not abrogated in the Kingdom of 
God. 

The Church, on the other hand, is apt to overlook 
the importance of having work for everybody and 
having everybody at work. We use the word work 
now in a broad, inclusive sense. There are many 
modest members who are too timid to bring their 
gifts and desire to be useful to the attention of the 
church. They distrust their ability to do much. 
They know they cannot take a prominent part, and 
they are in doubt whether the church really needs 
their efiorts. What they can do and do well seems 
so little and insignificant in comparison with what 
others can do that they keep in the background and 
are seldom discovered. This is, in large measure, 
the church’s fault. It should overlook nobody. 
Those who cannot pray or speak in public, nor teach 
in the Sunday-school, nor give much money, may 
nevertheless, do much in other and what are thought 
humbler waysto help the church. Sometimes their 
power of usefulness is much greater than anybody 
suspects, greater, even, than they themselves could 
believe. It isthe duty of an aggressive church‘to 


find these people and give them opportunities for 
work, The smailness of the contribution they may 
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be able to make tothe church’s effort is no reason for 
ignoring them. A young woman, timid, retiring and 
therefore neglected, suddenly had the door of oppor- 
tunity opened to her. She entered, and became in a 
few years the chief worker in the church among the 
children. Everybody now recognizes her great value 
to the church. ' 

Churches which are not aggressive are often ob- 
livious of, if not indifferent to, those whose powers 
are not manifest. Our Lord did not overlook the 
value of the widow’s mite; he commended those 
whose office was only to offer a cup of cold water to 
a disciple. Whatever he considers of value ought to 
be of value to his church. Members who are noth- 
ing more than names on the church roll, not known 
even as names to the leaders, really get less than 
they might have and ought to have from the church, 
because they put nothing in. The more you put in 
the more you get out. The less you give the less you 
can profitably receive. There is no place for paupers 
and imbeciles in the Lord’s Kingdom. The imperfec- 
tion of our social and political systems may make the 
defective and delinquent classes a problem to the 
State; but it seems a mockery to think of such 
classes in the spiritual kingdom. The Church is 
supposed to be composed of men and women 
who have life in Christ Jesus, and who 
have or may have strength from the Almighty. 
Saved from their sins, born again, with the promise 
of all the graces which the Holy Spirit is ready 
freely to bestow, they are surely fitted for work, and 
ought to seek work. 

We need to have clearer ideas as to the value of 
the individual to the Church. Paul’s rule was that 
if any would not work he should not eat. Ifa mem- 
ber is willing to work, let him work, tho it be little 
he cando. So shall hfe be strengthened, developed 
and ennobled; and so shall the Church fulfil its func- 
tions and receive from all as well as divide to all. 


“ Reprehensible Complicity.” 

ON the authority of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, long on its records, the signing 
of petitions for licensing the sale of intoxicating 
liquors as a beverage is ‘‘ reprehensible complicity ’’ 
in the guilt of the seller. Charles W. Shields, D.D., 
LL.D., Professor of the Harmony of Science and Re- 
vealed Religion in Princeton University, was one of 
three university professors who signed the petition for 
the licensing of the Princeton Inn to sell intoxicating 
liquors as a beverage. They made the most dis- 
tinguished body of people that ever signed such a pe- 
tition; Ex-President Cleveland was of the number. 
In 1895 and 1896 five professors signed. The Inn 
was in such an aristocratic neighborhood that only 
the best citizens of the town of Princeton could 
legally sign as landowners. So, if the Princeton 
Inn, built for the convenience of the University and 
its visitors, was to have a barat all, it must be by the 
petition of such reverend men as Dr. Shields; and he 
saw no objection to giving his name two years in 
succession. The Inn was needed, and it needed a 
bar to make it a financial success, and so they signed 
the petition. It seemed to them right, in so good a 
cause, to sign the petition. 

Probably they did not know or remember that 
the Presbyterian General Assembly had condemned 
the signing of petitions for the sale of intoxicating 
beverages as ‘‘reprehensible complicity.” They 
‘ought to have remembered that such was the char- 
acter of their act, whatever the Assembly of the 
Church, which has long boasted of Princeton as its 
chief jewel, might have said or not said on the sub- 
ject. Of the signers, only one, Dr. Shields, was a 
clergyman of the Presbyterian Church. If he thought 
he could do this twice in a corner, he was mistaken. 
It was told to the whole country, and presbyteries 
and synods called attention to itand rebuked the act. 
The Synod of New Jersey had its attention called to 
it; and action on the subject was deferred only be- 
cause it was announced that already initial steps 
had been taken to consider it in the presbytery to 
which Dr. Shields belonged. 

That Presbytery has now taken action, and Dr. 
Shields is no longer a Presbyterian minister. The Pres- 
bytery would certainly have rebuked him, or possibly 
suspended him from the ministry. He escaped a trial, 
or an admonition, only by sending in his peremptory 
withdrawal from the Presbyterian Church. We do 
not know to what other Church he will seek admis- 
sion; we do not know what other Church would think 
it right to accept him when he has thus fled from the 
discipline of his own Church, 
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But the Presbytery did not think its duty done 
when it obeyed the letter of the provisions of the 
Book of Discipline in reference to withdrawals. It 
then passed another resolution as follows: 

‘* WHEREAS, It were well to prevent misapprehension 
as to this action of the Presbytery, the Presbytery 
again deems it advisable to call the attention of our 
ministers, elders and members to the deliverance of the 
General Assemblies of 1871 and 1877in regard to the 
signing of petitions for licensing the sale of intoxica- 
ting liquors as a beverage.” 

It is that deliverance which calls such signing ‘‘repre- 
hensible complicity,’’ and so the clerk distinctly sta- 
ted to the Presbytery. ’ 

This resolution, the purpose of which is sufficiently 
clear, was adopted under a roll-call, by a vote of 35 
tog. Among the minority of nine were two pastors 
and two elders; there were also President Patton and 
Dean Murray, of the University, and Professors 
Warfield and Vos of the Theological Seminary. Be- 
fore this vote the Theological Seminary had not been 
involved in the matter; but now its professor of Di- 
dactic and Polemic Theology, in succession of the 
Hodges, and its professor of Biblical Theology joined 
the President of the University who had served as 
Moderator of the Presbyterian General Assembly, and 
the Dean of the University, and seemed unwilling 
to join in the condemnation pronounced by the 
General Assembly on those guilty of ‘‘ reprehensibie 
complicity’’ with the sin of the rumseller. It is al- 
most too surprising to be believed. 

How is this to be explained? It may be that Pro- 
fessor Shields, President Patton, Dean Murray, Pro- 
fessor Warfield and Professor Vos do not believe in 
the deliverance of the General Assembly. They 
probably think—we may say that of course they think, 
for they are honest and conscientious men—that a 
bar for respectable people, such as professors, gradu- 
ates and students, attached to a high-toned hotel, is 
al) right, is indeed a necessity, and that the General 
Assembly did not mean to condemn such respectable 
drinking. Perhaps they may innocently say that they 
supposed light drinks, like beer and ale, were to 
be sold; but the license is general for distilled as well 
as fermented liquors. 

We cannot say less than that the defenders of Dr. 
Shields, who were unwilling to stand by the repeated 
utterance of the General Assembly, have made a griev- 
ous error. We believe with the Assembly, that 
‘*the manufacture, sale and use of alcoholic stimulants 
as a beverage is contrary to the spirit of God’s Word, 
and wholly inconsistent with the claims of Christian 
duty’’; 
and we approve its further utterance covering this 
case: i 

‘‘The Assembly also affirm their conviction of the 
reprehensible complicity in the guilt of the aforesaid 
traffic of those who knowingly rent their premises for 
such purpose or indorse licenses that legalize it.’’ 

This was passed in the year of Reunion. 
ago the Assembly said further: 


Three years 


‘* Resolved, That we regard the liquor traffic as the 

overshadowing curse of this nation, an enemy to the 
peace, purity and prosperity of the home, the Church 
and the State. To license this traffic is a sin against 
God and a crime against humanity.” 
These utterances make liquor-selling, or signing a 
license therefor, a disciplinary offense, one which, to 
use the words of the ‘‘Discipline,’’ ‘‘if not in its 
own nature sinful, may tempt others to sin.” And 
yet Princeton professors have year after year signed 
the petition for the license, and now the two highest 
authorities in the University, and the two Professors 
of Theology in the Seminary, seem to sustain them 
in it. 

There is just one possible apology for a vote 
against the second resolution calling attention to 
the pronouncements of the General Assembly on 
‘reprehensible complicity.’’ It may be said that 
these negative votes were not meant to excuse Pro- 
fessor Shields, but were necessitated by the fact that 
this was a fro re nata meeting, called solely to take 
action on the resignation of Professor Shields. It 
may be said that in a fro re nata meeting absolutely 
nothing else could be done, and that the ‘* Disci- 
pline ’’ enacts that no other action shall be taken ex- 
cept to drop the name of one who renounces his min- 
istry, Now, they may say, if nothing else can be 
done but to drop his name, then he cannot be cen- 
sured indirectly by calling attention to what the As- 
sembly has said about his offense; or if this resolution 
is something else than action on his case, then it is 
forbidden because not included in the call for the Jra 
re nata meeting, This technical quibbling would 
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hardly convince any except those who desired to avoid 
censuring the offense, out of respect either for the 
offender or for the University. Such strict interpre- 
tation would forbid a vote of regret. 

We are glad the matter has been made public. We 
have no word of blame for The Voice for doing so. 
It is good service, even if in Princeton they call it 
The Vice. 


Reciprocity, Not Retaliation. 


Ir is to be hoped that the visit of the Canadian 
Premier and party to Washington will be productive 
of other and more important results than more ade- 
quate measures for the protection of seal life. We 
have a great interest in the seal of Bering Sea. It 
means a serious commercial loss if the animals that 
gather at the rookeries on Pribylof Islands are so 
reduced by indiscriminate killing at sea that we shall 
no longer have any considerable herds. Our experts 
have facts to present to the second international con- 
ference, begun last week in Washington, going to show 
that there has-been a rapid diminution, due chiefly to 
increasing scarcity in the season’s catch of seals at 
sea. Having already reached an understanding with 
Russia and Japan as to the imperative necessity of 
the entire suspension of pelagic sealing for a period, 
the duration of which is to be determined hereafter, 
we have a reasonable expectation of inducing Great 
Britain to enter into some similar arrangement with 
us. We can do this easily enough, probably, if we 
can convince the Canadians that it is to the interest 
of both nations to arrest the indiscriminate and fright- 
fully wasteful slaughter. England will undoubtedly 
agree to what the Canadians recommend. It was 
from Canada that Lord Salisbury’s objection to the 
proposed conference with Russia and Japan came. 

We now know that Premier Laurier hopes to secure 

the settlement of other questions in connection with 
that of the Bering Sea seal catch. He is in Wash- 
ing to bring about, if possible, an understanding con- 
cerning other subjects of difference. He is a Liberal 
statesman of large views, and he wants to be on the 
best possible terms with the United States. We ought 
to reciprocate his amicable intentions. Canada is very 
near to us in thought and feeling as well as our close 
geographical neighbor. Canadian institutions are 
akin to our own, and the Canadians themselves are 
more like us than any other people in this hemisphere. 
Their commercial interests are not distinctly separa- 
ble from our own. Our markets are valuable to them, 
and their markets, particularly for many lines of 
manufactures, are specially valuable to us. We need 
and ought to have a large degree of commercial reci- 
procity. Mr. Laurier is anxious for this. He be- 
lieves the future of Canada requires it, and also that 
the future of the United States would be the better 
for it. We cannot afford to be indifferent to the 
future of a people whose broad country is continuous 
with our own along a border-line three thousand miles 
long. They cross constantly into our country; we 
cross constantly into theirs. They have large business 
with us; we have larger business with them. 
. Reciprocity is better than retaliation. We do not 
want to provoke our Northern. neighbors to make 
commercial war on us, und we can ill afford to make 
such a war on them and drive their liberal buyers to 
foreign markets. There is an excellent basis for reci- 
procity, When the Canadian envoys came to Wash- 
ington, before the Dingley Tariff was enacted, they 
received little or no encouragement. We must pro- 
tect our farmers, we were told, and we must raise the 
rates on Canadian produce. Canadian barley and 
eggs and other products compete with our own, and 
our farmers must have better prices; but Canada has 
something to offer us in exchange. We need her coal 
in New England, we need her lumber, if we do not 
need her barley and apples; and there is a sufficient 
basis for a reciprocity that will mean equal benefits 
to both. Secretary Sherman has long been an advo- 
cate of closer relations with Canada. The President 
has power, under the provisions of the Dingley Law, 
to conclude reciprocity agreements; and Secretary 
Sherman and Mr. Kasson, our Reciprocity Commis- 
sioner, may be trusted to meet Mr. Laurier’s friendly 
advances halfway. 

Besides these matters of commerce there are 
boundary questions io be settled—a border immigra- 
tion question, an Atlantic fisheries question, a lake 
fisheries question, a bonded transportation question, 
and other differences which Mr. Laurier is said to 
desire to have settled. Some of these matters it will 
be extremely difficult to adjust. They cannot prob- 
ably be combined in a singleagreement. It will take 
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time and serious thought to find solutions for all of 
them. 

But Mr. Laurier comes on a most friendly mission. 
He wants the fullest understanding with us, and is 
ready to concede to us under the new Canadian 


‘Tariff all the advantages conceded to the mother 


country. He wants to have the most amicable rela- 
tions with us. For this we ought to thank him, and 
mect him in a spirit as liberal and as friendly as his 
own. Nor should we look to ultimate annexation as 
the outcome. This may come soon, or it may not 
come in acentury. When it does come, if it comes 
at all, it must come because the desire for it is mutual 
and because its benefits outweigh all other considera- 
tions. We want friendly intercourse and closer rela- 
tions because they befit civilized neighbors and are of 
reciprocal value. 


The Book Reviewer. 


THIs issue of THE INDEPENDENT is especially a 
book number. Ina way it gathers up and condenses 
the book reviews of the year, and points out what 
have been the weighty publications that have come 
from the American or English press. 

A book review and a book notice are two very dif- 
ferent things. Our general design is to review books, 
not simply to notice them. It is true that there are 
some books to which it is best to give merely a notice, 
longer orshorter, a statement of their contents, an 
expression of their purpose. It is sufficient for such 
a notice to give a fair idea of what the book contains. 
Such a notice could properly be given to certain 
books of travelor biography. The reviewer can pick 
out interesting passages or incidents, and give the 
reader an excellent idea of what the book is. 

But this is not a real review. The purpose of 
THE INDEPENDENT in its book reviews has been not 
merely to tell the reader what the author has said or 
believes, but also to give a judgment of the value of 
the author’s facts or conclusions. We want to tell 
what the editor believes on the subject; what the edi- 
tor thinks is helpful or injurious, true or false, and 
thus to be a guide to our readers. There are those 
among our readers whose expert knowledge is of the 
first quality and who can judge just as well as wecan 
what isthe value of a book. We write only partly 
for them. But there are other readers who have not 
this expert knowledge. They are not professional 
students; they have little time to give to nice and 
wide investigations; and we consider that our duty is 
not done unless we attempt to the best of our ability, 
and using the best expert information at our disposal, 
to keep them from being misled by erroneous state- 
ments or by false principles. There are not many 
papers that carefully attempt this task; but we desire 
to be of that small number. This is a part of the 
wider effort which we make that THE INDEPENDENT 
shall have opinions as positive and distinct as may 
be on.as many subjects as possible. 

To accomplish this is beyond the productive power 
of any one man; and therefore, while our department 
of book reviews has its editor in charge, he calls to 
his assistance, as he needs them, not only the knowl- 
edge and the pens of other editors of the paper, but 
of those outside of the editorial staff whose authority 
to judge would be unquestioned. It is his duty to 
know who are the expert scholars on the subject of 
any book that may come to him, whether of theology 
or history or art or science; whether of ancient or 
modern lore, and not to allow THE INDEPENDENT to 
be misled into praise for that which is unworthy or to 
fail to give praise to that which deserves it. 

But space is limited. Something like three thou- 
sand books come to us ina year, and one-third of them 
are not worth aline of notice. It is something of a 
task to do this winnowing, and a greater task to ad- 
just the space to the books that deserve mention. 
This isthat part of a reviewer's work which the reader 
sees nothing of, and that part in which the reviewer 
takes least delight. What he enjoys is the discovery 
of something fresh or strong or noble or sweet, and 
the characterization of it, it may be even by only an 
apt adjective. And he feels also the righteous zest 
of a sense of justice when he can expose pretentious 
ignorance, or culpable carelessness, or criminal disre- 
gard of moral principles, in a work which pretends to 
instruct or seeks to amuse the people. 

The true critic must preserve a broad vision. He 
must not be an easy, vapid enthusiast. His is not 
the task to talk smoothly and safely all around a 
topic; his business is to go directly to the purpose in 
hand; to tell just what a book is worth, to be hos- 
pitable to fresh genius, to be generous of deserved 
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praise, and to be sure and keen in discovering and 
exposing what will mislead. This is the aim we set 
before us in that department of the paper'to which 
we give so-much space this week. 


The Mountain Dialect. 


A VIsIT of a week to the Tennessee Mountains af- 
fords hardly sufficient basis to justify Dr. W. C. Gray, 
editor of The Interior, in denying that there is any 
mountain dialect, and declaring, on the oral author- 
ity of ‘‘ Dr.” Myers that this dialect, as reported in 
their stories by Charles Egbert Craddock and William 
E. Barton, are ‘‘the invention of two or three mer- 
cenary writers’’ who ‘“‘ have made their fortune out of 
it.” There may be minor errors, as in ‘‘ you-uns,” 
which is cracker, not mountain; but these writers, 
certainly Dr. Barton, have very carefully studied the 
dialect, and know more of it than any brief visitor. 

Such forms of speech as the following may be 
heard about the log cabins in the mountains where 
the looms are still making ‘plain clo’ ’’ or weaving 
more complicated patterns of ‘‘ young man’s fancy”’ 
or ‘‘rattlesnake travel.’” We may mention a//ow, 
for intend; lay out, for purpose, as ‘‘1 lay out to go to 
town’’; pack, and, less frequently, the cracker Zofe, 
for carry; carry, to convey or escort, as ‘ Bill ker- 
ried Sall to meetin’,” or «I'll carry that hoss, 
or that wheelbarrow, to the barn.” Ca/’late with 
accent on last syllable, is used for zntend; afeard, 
good old English for afrazd, and likewise snack 
for lunch, and coast for a wide area of coun- 
try, but without reference to water front. 
Hover is used as a transitive verb; skhame-faced, of 
things as well as persons, as ‘‘ That’s a shame-faced 
hoe’; nzzh onter for approximately; hatter, gotter, 
gointer, sorter, and like abbreviations of a word 
ending in r¢ and some other finals followed by of or 
to; plumé to indicate certainty; Azzely, perhaps an 
abbreviation of Jozntedly, used for emphasis, as ‘‘ He 
jes’ pinely had ter git up an’ go’’; plunder for house- 
hold goods; mazz as an adjective without reference 
to a minor part, as ‘‘He’s a main big one’; Jower- 
ful without dynamic reference, as ‘‘I feel powerful 
weak to-day’’; ¢vzfizn’ used of one’s state of health or 
of hisshiftlessness, as, ‘‘ That’s a mighty triflin’, lazy 
feller’; ‘‘I’ve ben mighty triflin’ sence I got 
throwed off a mule five year ago.” SAzftless, that good 
New England word, is rarely if ever heard, but 
shifty is frequent; dranch, a little stream, with- 
out reference to its being a tributary; /ezst, a 
little dog. Edward Eggleston spells it fice in South- 
ern Indiana. It should be the same in the moun- 
tains, but is not heard without the final ¢. From 
fezst, comes a most convenient adjective, fezsty, ap- 
plicable to a meddlesome, unstable person; it has 
no synonym in modern English, and we are the 
poorer, the one word that expresses the same idea 
being the mountain drzckety. 

It would not be difficult to enlarge this list. We 
may mention some quaint old plurals and inflections, 
as the plural -zs for all words ending in st: fost, 
postis; beast, beastis; feist, fetstis, etc.; and such 
preterites as help, holped, holpen. These are mostly 
survivals, but as obsolete forms they are certainly 
dialect now. 

Then there is Az¢ for zt, wherever there is em- 
phasis or contrast; after for after, they air for 
there zs, etc. Also the constant use of the adverb 
done to strengthen the past tense, as ‘‘ He has done 
gone,” or even ‘‘ He has done went”; the constant 
use of the past participle for the past tense, as ‘‘ My 
horse thrown me,” ‘‘I fallen in the river." We may 
mention the lengthening of short e to long @ in all 
words ending in -ex¢, with the shifting of the accent 
and frequent elision of a middle syllable, as pres-daznt 
for president; or the dividing the accent on such 
words as pulpit, which becomes pul/-pitt. We might 

mention phrases which are usually apt and ready, 
such as ‘‘raise dirt’’ for anything that makes un- 
pleasantness in a community; ‘‘ground-hog case,” 
for acase of necessity, pronounced need-cesstty. And 
by the way, this expression, ‘‘ground-hog case,’’ 
originating in the story of a mountain boy who told 
the strange minister that he was obliged to continue 
digging out the ground-hog even if it was Sunday, for 
‘the preacher’s a-comin’ and we hain’t got no meat,”’ 
must have given Miss Murfree the name of her old 
distiller in ‘‘ The Prophet of the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains,’ ‘‘Old Ground-Hog Cayce.”’ 

We discover no evidence of Dr. Gray's repeated 
statement that Dr. Barton is an imitator of Miss Mur- 
free, His first mountain sketches were written before 
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Miss Murfree’s, and are totally unlike hers. In his 
writings of the mountains in war-time he has a virgin 
field. 





WE take little stock in the talk of certain Congress- 
men about destroying the law and fruits of Civil Serv- 
ice Reform. One of these national legislators, General 
Grosvenor, declares, in a spirit of prophecy, that in 
** r901 affidavits will have to be produced to prove that 
there ever was a Civil Service Law.” He must credit 
intelligent people with very short memories. The 
record of such a law would be sufficiently preserved in 
the national platforms of both parties, if nowhere else. 
If men should by and by come to forget the statute- 
books which contain it and the platforms which support 
it, it will be because its practice will be so universal 
that the law will not need to be kept in evidence. 
Where nobody wants to violate a law it maydrop out 
ofsight. Are we really going backto the grossest type 
of partisan government? Is the independent vote ap- 
proaching the vanishing point? We confess that last 
year’s elections do not look like it; this year’s elections 
do not look like it; the 148,000 non-partisan votes for Mr. 
Low do not look like it; the change in the Republican 
plurality of last year in this State to. the Democratic 
plurality of this year does not look like it. The fact is 
that people are far more intelligent in matters of politics 
than they were twenty-five years ago, and are not fail- 
ing in conscience. Governor Black is no more accept- 
able as a Republican than was Governor Hill as a 
Democrat. Senater Platt, Republican, has lost his 
grip in New York, just as Senator Gorman, Democrat, 
has lost his gripin Maryland. Voters are more inde- 
pendent and refuse to follow party leaders as blindly as 
soldiers follow a general. The day for that is past. 
They believe less in mere partisanism and more in prin- 
ciples, less in party spoils and more in civil service re- 
form. Men and measures are, it is true, quickly for- 
gotten in these days. In rgor, General Grosvenor and 
his prophecy will have passed out of the public mind. 
One has to goto the Congressional Records now to re- 
call who were the fierce foes of the Civil Service Law 
four years ago. The law endures; those who break 
themselves upon it dropout of sight unnoted. Presi- 
dent Hayes, President Cleveland, President Harrison 
and President McKinley make a record of continuous 
advance for Civil Service Reform, and no affidavit is 
needed to keep that glorious record from oblivion. 


Ir is a good law which in this State requires every 
candidate, after election, fo file an itemized and sworn 
statement of whatever money he has paid to secure his 
election. Certain expenses are perfectly legitimate, 
such as postage, printing and hire of halls; but when 
these expenses become large, running into many thou- 
sands of dollars, they become very suspicious, or even 
condemnatory. Especially such are the lump payments 
made by a candidate for a judicial position to the head 
of the machine—to Mr. Croker or Mr. Platt—of from 
five to ten thousand dollars. They look like a purchase 
of the nomination. It is a matter of common fame that 
in many cases the price of a nomination is agreed upon 
beforehand, and that a man cannot get it unless he will 
first agree to put so many thousand dollars into the 
hands of the boss, to be used at his discretion for the 
purposes of the campaign or for his own personal emol- 
ument. It is currently believed that Mr. Croker has 
never given any account to any committee for the mil- 
lions of dollars he has received in this and other ways, 
whether as the bribe for a nomination or for protection 
of lawbreakers, and that his wealth has come from 
what he has retained of these funds. The sworn state- 
ments show this year five thousand dollars paid by a 
candidate for a judgeship in the city court tothe Tam- 
many treasury, and nine thousand dollars paid bya 
candidate for the Supreme Court. This is certainly a 
temptation to pervert justice, and ought not to be al- 
lowed. The law ought not merely to require that 
candidates should file their itemized expenses, but that 
the campaign committees should do the same. There 
ought to be no expenses that cannot afford to see the 
light. 


Ex-MINISTER HANNIS TAYLOR Says that in his article 
on Spain and Cuba he violated no confidence, but told 
only what was public-knowledge and open to everybody 
else. Perhaps so; but that does not relieve the offense. 
Not simply did official position give him confidential 
knowledge, but this confidential knowledge necessarily 
controlled or modified his opinions. The public neces- 
sarily assumes that his opinions and his advice are of spe- 
cial value,not because he knows what everybody knows, 
but because he knows what everybody does not know. 
They suppose he has talked freely with the highest 
Spanish officials, and equally with those out of office; 
and they give him credit necessarily for saying what he 
says because he has this confidential information. Now 
that does not seem to us right. It does not make Ameri- 
can diplomacy smell sweet in foreign nostrils. We ob- 
serve that Mr. Taylor repudiates an interview with him 
in a Colorado paper, in which he is reported as having 
spoken with scandalous freedom of the Department of 
State. He is not himself beyond criticism as a discreet 
servant of the Department of State. 
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WHILE it is quite generally admitted that in many 
cases criminals dre adjudged insane upon insufficient 
evidence and so allowed to escape punishment, compar- 
atively few persons have gone so far as to argue in 
favor of punishing men who have committed crime 
under circumstances leaving no room for doubt that at 
the time they were bound bythe spell of insanity. How- 
ever, the latter ground has been taken by Prof. David 
Starr Jordan, of Leland Stanford University, who in a 
recent lecture said: ‘‘If it is legitimate to kill, if it is 


best to be done, if it is right to free society from crime, — 


then we let insanity and drunkenness play too impor- 
tant a part in allowing criminals to escape. In nine 
cases out of ten where a man will kill when he is insane 
or drunk he has murder in his soul when he is sane or 
sober, and it will stay there.’’ This is an intensely 
practical view, but it probably will not be received with 
favor at present. As social cortditions become more 
complex, andif crime increases in the near future at 
anything like the rate of its increase in the recent past, 
society may possibly decide to defend itself even to the 
point of exterminating those who while insane kill their 
fellows. That it will move in this direction until so 
compelled we do not believe. In the same lecture Pro- 
fessor Jordan said: ‘‘ When one is dependent upon so- 
ciety, either as a pauper, insane or criminal, he should 
not be permitted to reproduce his kind.” This, at least, 
is sound doctrine, and should be accepted and acted 
upon. : 


THE greatest gambling hell in the world is Monte 
Carlo, which supports the Prince of Monaco with four 
hundred thousand dollars annually out of its profits. 
This is all blood money. There were thirty-five sui- 
cides at Monaco last year, suicides of men and women 
who had ruined themselves that the Prince of Monaco 
might live inluxury. This last year forty thousand 
dollars was spent to prevent suicides, or get the ruined 
and despairing victims out of the little principality be- 
fore they killedthemselves. Thirty-five suicides in one 
year, within his principality, besides those that fell 
like pigeons outside the bounds, all for less than half a 
million dollars—about eleven thousand dollars for a 
life! Think of a Prince keeping that up fora score of 
years, and then having seven hundred bloody scalps on 
his belt to show to his wife and children. .It illustrates 
what satanic hardening of the heart is possible; and it 
also gives us one measure of the value of a gambler’s 
life. Yetthe Prince of Monaco is not the only man who 
carries human scalps on his belt. Those whose temp- 
tations bring young men down to the drunkard’s grave 
bear the same trophies, and for a smaller price per life. 





In spite of the multitude of books on New England 
history, and especially its beginnings, there are many 
unworked themes that would repay investigation and 
publication. The history of one’s own church, if one 
is pastor of a church of considerable antiquity, is well 
worth attention and will stimulate interest in the wider 
problems of American Church history. Among the 
more general topics suggested by Prof. Williston 
Walker, inthe Hartford Seminary Record, that wait an 
author are the following: 

‘“‘A critical and unbiased investigation of the ‘Great 
Awakening’; a doctrinal history of the eighteenth century; 
a full account of the Connecticut Separatists ; a sketch of 
the revivals which marked the dawn of the present cen- 
tury; a critical estimate of the part which fear of the 
forcible establishment of Episcopacy may have played in 
bringing on the American Revolution ; Home Missions in 
Vermont, New York and Ohio before the formation of the 
Congregational Home Missionary Society; the Taylor 
and Tyler Controversy ; the introduction of the Sunday- 
school into New England; the rise and character of the 
prayer-meeting in New England; the choir in New Eng- 
land worship; changes that may have been taken place in 
the qualifications demanded of candidates for church- 
membership; the introduction and modification of creeds 
in local churches ; and, above all, the spread of the denom- 
ination in the West. Congregational biography shows, 
also, many gaps now inadequately filled—e. ¢g., John Cotton 
and Richard Mather, to say nothing of our great men of 
recent years.” 


....What a shocking condition of things in the Turk- 
ish Empire is implied in the statement that the 
Turkish Ambassador to the Court in Berlin, where 
the Turkish Government, out of very gratiude, 
ought todesire to stand high in esteem, has been 
obliged to return to Constantinople because he could not 
get his salary and pay his bills. And now it is report- 
ed from Berlin that none of the attachés of the Em- 
bassy have been paid for a year, and that their 
debts aggregate nearly four hundred thousand dollars. 
We remember that a few years ago the Sultan sent his 
only available vessel around the Cape of Good Hope, 
and it was stranded at an eastern port because no 
money was sent to pay for coal or food. The Turkish 
Minister to this country has not for years depended on 
any salary but has had to get his support as he could, 
from his own property or from friends; and we suppose 
that is the usual policy, and that soldiers or valis at 
home get no salary, only what they can grab. 


....Mr. E. R. Brise, chairman of the English Prison 
Association, has just concluded a visit to this country 
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for the purpose of inspecting our prisons. He found 
our prison buildings excellent, and he was inclined to 
think that some features of our reformatory system 
might be wisely adopted in Great Britain. But we are 
more concerned with his criticisms of our prison sys- 
tem. He was convinced that prison labor was an abso- 
lute essential, but he did not like the use of machinery 
instead of hand labor, thus making prison factories 
which compete with free labor. He would have hand 
labor to provide goods required by the State. He espe- 
cially criticises, however, one great evil even in our 
best prisons, by which two prisoners occupy a single 
cell. That would not be tolerated in Great Britain, and 
ought not to be tolerated here. 


... William R. Cremer, ex-Member of Parliament and 
First Secretary of the International Workingmen’s As- 
sociation, and also Secretary of the International Arbi- 
tration League, has just arrived in this country, bear- 
ing an address signed by 7,000 English labor leaders, 
representing 2,750,000 workingmen, favoring an arbi- 
tration treaty. Mr. Cremer will present this address to 
all our Senators and Representatives. His mission will 
at least do much to break down the arguments advanced 
by our anti-arbitrationists that the ‘‘ land-grabbing ”’ 
politicians and privileged classes of England are the only 
ones in favor of arbitration. Eleven years ago, in his 
book, ‘‘The Labor Movement in America,’’ Professor Ely 
said: ‘‘I sincerely believe that the time is not so far 
distant as one might think, when organized labor will 
force the Governments of the earth to substitute arbi- 
tration for war.” 


....It is announced that the reported contributions of 
Congregational churches last year for home expenses 
and benevolent purposes averaged $14.63 per member. 
Next came the Presbyterians, with almost exactly $13 
per member. These members include many women 
and many minors who earn nothing; and usually from 
two to four or five members are found in a single 
family. This illustrates the familiar fact that church- 
members generally belong to the wealthy or the middle 
classes, and notto the very poor. A Christian life lifts 
people out of the slums of poverty, and makes them 
able and willing to give generously. It is not so much 
the fault of Christianity that it does not embrace in its 
membership the submerged tenth; it is rather to its 
credit that it does not allow its members to remain sub-. 
merged. 


....We did not publish the story that Captain Bar- 
ker, commanding the battle-ship ‘‘Oregon”’ gave orders 
thaton last Good Friday no meat should be eaten on 
the vessel, and that a number of sailors were punished 
for not saluting the priest who came aboard to hold re- 
ligious service. Captain Barker declares that there 
were no orders given forbidding meat that day, that 
there was no special religious services of any sort 
held, that no priest came aboard, and that nobody was 
punished for not saluting a priest, and that the whole 
story is a fabrication. Some one seems to have lied, 
and the lie has traveled far and wide. 


....It is a pretty thing to preserve the homes of our 
great and good men as their memorials, and we are 
glad that the Whittier homestead has been purchased 
and given by the Hon. James H. Carleton to trustees 
who will hold it forever as a place of pious pilgrimage. 
The trustees ask for a fund of only ten thousand dol- 
lars to keep the grounds in order, as nearly as possible 
as they were when Mr. Whittier occupied them, and 
they ask life-membership fees of five dollars each to be 
paid to Mrs. Julia A. Hodgdon, Newburyport, Mass. 
We hope the fundcan be easily raised. 


....We have not yet heard that the football battles of 
last Saturday added any to the list of seven young men 
previously killed this season inthe game. It is noth- 
ing but good fortune if none are killed. It isa crime to 
play a game which provides for such rough encounters 
in which it is expected that collar-bones will be broken, 
and where a surgeon is more essential than at a duel. 


....-Father Phelan, the St. Louis Catholic editor, 
says: 

“It is not possible for an agnostic, an infidel, a Protes- 
tant or a pagan to speak of God without uttering words of 
blasphemy,” 

God forgive him! 

. Postmaster-General Gary follows his predecessors 
in recommending, this time at great length, the estab- 
lishment of postal savings banks. When will Congress 
act? Nothing would do more to foster habits of thrift, 
especially in the South and West, where savings banks 
are few. 


..+.»Mr. Platt does not want harmony. On Sunday 
night he sent out a long pronunciamento full of such 
terms as ‘‘ treachery,” ‘‘ falsehood,” ‘‘calumny,”’ ‘‘mali- 
cious misrepresentations’’—these in the first fifteen lines; 
and Mr. Low he calls a ‘‘ vainglorious self-seeker.’’ He 
feels sore that Tracy fell so far behind Low. 


...»Lord Salisbury calls the Concert of Europe ‘‘a 
steam-roller with great power but little speed.’’ He 
might have added that its principal object seems to 
crush out all individuality of small nations and reduce 
them to a level for the easier course of the greater ones. 
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Religious Intelligence. 


Methodist Missionary Committee. 
EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 


Tue General Missionary Committee designates what 
foreign countries shall be occupied as missions and de- 
cides how much money shall be appropriated to them 
and what shall be appropriated to home missions. It 
meets annually in November, sits about a week and 
has no continuous functions, to be left to an executive 
committee or other authority. The administration of the 
money for foreign missions is in the care of the Board 
of Managers which meets monthly in New York. The 
committee consists of all the bishops, of fourteen min- 
isterial representatives from the fourteen districts into 
which the annual conferences are grouped, of fourteen 
representatives of the Board of Managers, seven cleric- 
al and seven lay, and of the three corresponding sec- 
retaries, the recording secretary and the two treasurers, 
making a body of between fifty and sixty men. The 
committee alternates between Eastern and Western 
cities. Last yearit was held in Detroit, this year it 
met in Philadelphia. 

Neither Bishop Thoburn of India, nor Bishop Hart- 
zell, of Africa, was present, and Bishop Joyce is absent 
in China, and Bishop Foss recently sailed for India. 
Nearly all the other bishops—there are twenty-one in 
all—were present at the opening of the committee on 
Wednesday, November roth, in the Arch Street Metho- 
dist Church, and presided in turn according to senior- 
ity. 

The treasurer’s report, which was awaited with the 
greatest interest, was presented by Dr. Homer Eaton. 
It showed unexpectedly that there had been a large de- 
crease in the receipts of the year, mainly in the contri- 
butions from the churches. This decrease amounted to 
$89,318. An examination of the returns by conferences 
shows that the falling off is largely in the Eastern 
spring conferences, which are the heaviest givers. For 
example, the Philadelphia, which is the banner confer- 
ence in missionary collections, fell off nearly $10,000; 
the New York, over $7,000; the New York East, about 
$6,000; the Newark, $5,359; and the New Jersey, the 
New England, the Central Pennsylvania and the Balti- 
more, between $4,000 and $5,000 each, the loss in the 
eight conferences aggregating about $46,500. There 
were, on the other hand, gains in many of the Western, 
Northwestern and Southern conferences, that of Dako- 
ta, for example, showing an increase of nearly $3,800. 
The total receipts were $1,131,941, against $1,221,258 in 
1896. Nevertheless, the debt is not increased, the cut 
of last year reducing the expenditures so that the debt, 
which is $186,143, is actually $1,772 less than it was last 
year. 

In fixing the amount to be appropriated this year the 
General Committee was restricted by a provision adopted 
by the last General Conference forbidding the appro- 
priation inany one yearof more than the receipts of the 
previous year. Thesum was fixed with little debate at 
the amount of the receipts for the present year, name- 
ly, $1,131,941. Of this $120,000 was set apart for mis- 
cellaneous purposes, including the Contingent Fund, 
which is drawn on by the Board for unforeseen emer- 
gencies; the Incidental, out of which the outgoing and 
home-coming expenses of missionaries, al.owances to 
missionaries and their families, interest, etc., are paid, 
and funds for office expenses, salaries of officers, etc. 
The amount left for the mission fields was $1,011,940. 
It was determined, in accordance with the usual rule, 
to give 55 percent. of this to the foreign and 45 per 
cent. to the home field. This would have given $455,.- 
373 to home and $556,567 to foreign missions. After- 
ward it was discovered that this would involve a cut of 
about $30,000 on the foreign missions. Last year the 
Committee set out to make appropriations according to 
these percentages; but subsequently, on account of exi- 
gencies in Chile, India and Africa, gave more than 
55 per cent. to the foreign field. There was this 
year a very earnest discussion on the question of the 
percentage in which the relative needs and importance 
of home and foreign missions were set forth with abil- 
ity and eloquence from both points of view. Some 
wanted an even division, a few wanted 60 per cent. to 
go to the foreign field, and others thought the rule of 
previous years should be maintained. There were 
bishops en both sides, and ministers and laymen were 
also divided. When the great discrepancy in the 
amount available for the foreign field was discovered, 

an attempt was made to secure a reconsideration, so as 
tochange the percentages; but this failed. When the 
vote was announced those who had stood for 45 per 
cent. for home missions announced their willingness to 
try to save half the amount of the discrepancy by redu- 
cing appropriations wherever possible in the home field. 
Inthe discussion Dr. Buckley expressed regret that we 
have not separate home and foreign societies, like the 
Presbyterians and other denominations; and his remark 
met with approval. The needs of the cities and fron- 
tiers, the increasing foreign population needing to be 
evangelized, the meager salaries given many home 
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missionaries, were urged in support of a larger percent- 
age tothe home field. The isolation of foreign mis- 
sionaries, the fact that only one society puts much 
money into those missions, while at home the Church 
Extension, Freedmen’s Aid, Education, City Mission- 
ary, and other societies, supplement the appropriations 
for domestic missions, were pleaded in behalf of the 
foreign field. 

The Committee then proceeded to make appropria- 
tions to home missions, which under the rule receive 
consideration for two days, and then the foreign mis- 
sions have their turn. Next year the foreign missions 
will come up first. 

Missions in the United States are divided into eight 
classes, of which the Indians, the non-English-speaking 
populations, the whites of the South, and the colored 
work in the South form four, the other three consisting 
of territorial divisions of the English work. In class 
three, which was taken up first, there are missions 
among the Welsh, Swedish, Norwegians and Danes, 
Germans, French, Spanish, Chinese, Japanese, Bohe- 
mians and Hungarians, Italians, Portuguese and He- 
brews. 

One of the important questions coming to the General 
Committee was that of the Chile missions. These mis- 
sions, begun by William Taylor on the self-supporting 
plan, and after Mr. Taylor’s election as Missionary 
Bishop of Africa, carried on by the Transit and Build- 
ing Fund Society, was offered to the Missionary Society 
in 1894 on condition that it be conducted on the original 
plan, which allowed (1) the providing of suitable outfits 
for missionaries and teachers; (2) the payment of their 
outgoing expenses; (3) appropriations for churches, 
schoolhouses and dwelling-houses; (4) also for publica- 
tion purposes and biblical work; (5) also for rent, in- 
surance, taxes, repairs, etc; (6) also for the traveling 
expenses of misionaries engaged in evangelistic work. 
It forbade appropriations for the salaries of missiona- 
ries and teachers. They had to look tothe earnings of 
the schools. and the contributions of the people they 
served for their salaries. 

The Society accepted the trust, but,finding that it was 
getting no special contributions for the maintenance of 
the missions, it entered into negotiations with the 
Transit and Building Fund Society, and a year ago the 
General Committee acted on a proposal to buy the 
property for $100,000, said to be about half its real 
value, payment to be made at the rate of $5,000 a year 
without interest, the Society to have absolute control 
and conduct it as it conducts other missions. Counsel 
of the Board, however, reported some months ago that 
proper ticle under the laws of Chile could not be secured. 
There was a long discussion in the Board, finally re- 
sulting in an agreement, on November gth, by which 
the Society offered to try again to conduct the missions 
on the self-supporting plan. 

This agreement, ratified by the Building and Transit 
Fund, was reported to the General Committee, which 
proceeded to make an appropriation of $20,000 for the 
coming year. Bishop Vincent gave a glowing account 
of what is being done in Chile, having recently visited 
the field. It is hoped that the long discussion over this 
field is now at an end. 

The General Committee made an appropriation of 
$2,000 for new work in Alaska which becomes a mission 
of the parent society for the first time, tho the Woman’s 
Society has had school work there. 

H. K.-C. 


Armories in Springfield, Mass. 
BY THE REV, JOHN W. CONKLIN, 
Missionary DeparTMENT, BipLE NorMAL COLLEGE. 


From Springfield cannon, rifles and pistols have been 
fired, ‘‘shots heard ’round the world,’’ and doubtless 
also felt. 

Probably the most wide-spread, aud certainly the most 
resounding fame of our city, is the product of the great 
national armories, in which are fashioned weapons for 
the slaughter of our enemies. 

But there have been laid foundations of other insti- 
tutions whose glory in the coming days will outshine 
these. Salvation is nobler than destruction, and the 
time is at hand when Springfield must be chiefly known 
as the seat of three intellectual and spiritual armories. 
They are unique and of peculiar importance in the 
strategic conquest of the world for the Christ. 

It is not easy to determine why this city was slighted 
when, in the early years, colleges and seminaries were 
so lavishly dealt to New England Not to be a college 
town must have been a serious handicap. But she has 
determined to make up forlost time, and in one year, 
1885, these three institutions were born. For this rea- 
son and perhaps because two were twins, they are often 
confused in the public mind. They are, however, en- 
tirely distinct, and one purpose of this article is to 
dispel the haze of confusion by describing each in its 
own unmixed individuality. 


THE FRENCH-AMERICAN COLLEGE. 


This alone of the three is a full-fledged college. 
Tho it has a preparatory school attachment, after the 


‘ partments, are over him and with him. 
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manner of many Western institutions, it is yet author- 
ized by its charter ‘‘to grant such honorary testimo- 
nials, and confer such honors, degrees and diplomas as 
are granted or conferred by any university, college or 
seminary of learning in this commonwealth.” It is 
French because most of its students are immigrants 
who speak that language; American, because it aims to 
transform them into loyal Americans. This latter term 
was substituted for Protestant in the title in 1894 for 
evident reasons; but the platform is clear in its advo- 
cacy of evangelical Protestantism. To afford oppor- 
tunities for a liberal and open-Bible education to the 
million French people in the United States, half of 
whom are in New England and New York, and most of 
whom are Catholics, is the design of the college. The 
majority of its eighty students are French Canadians; 
but last year its roll contained eight Armenians, five 
Italians, one Irishman, one Spaniard, one Syrian, and 
French from France, Switzerland and Belgium. 

It seeks to promote the intellectual, moral and re- 
ligious conquest of these children of another age and 
mother by providing leaders of their own nationalities, 
nurtured in the best Christian American surroundings. 
It is, therefore, a powerful home missionary agency 
among people too commonly neglected, and furnishes 
advantageous materiais for some foreign missions. 

A weekly paper, The Franch-American Citizen, is pub- 
lished by the college in both English and French, which 
aids materially in spreading healthful ideas among the 
people. The president of the college is the Rev. S. H. 
Lee, formerly of Oberlin University, and with him are 
associated five men and five women as instructors, the 
students also being of both sexes. 


THE INTERNATIONAL YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
TRAINING SCHOOL. 

This school is designed solely to supply leaders in 
the work of the Y. M.C. A. It was born at the same 
time with the School for Christian Workers and with it 
claims the Rev. David Allen Reed as its father. Upto 
18go the schools were one in building and charter, but 
they are now entirely separate organically and geo- 
graphically. 

The aim of this school is ‘‘ to equip young men for 
the offices of General Secretaries, Physical Directors 
and Educational Directors in the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. 

To those who know how rapidly this Association is 
spreading over the world, and what a powerful saving 
agency it has proved for young men, the importance of 
such an institution need not be shown. The personal- 
ity and efficiency of the Secretary and Director are to 
the individual branch, perhaps more than those of the 
pastor to his church. In this Training School, the 
young man for three years is brought into the best pos- 
sible environment to fit him for his work. 

Ten earnest Christian men, specialists in their de- 
He is taught 
concerning God from the Bible, and this branch of in- 
struction has just been assigned to the Rev. W. G. Bal- 
lantine, D.D., formerly President of Oberlin. 

He is taught concerning man, special stress being 
laid upon physiology, psychology, sociology 
ethics. 

Then follow the technical courses, secretarial, phys- 
ical and educational, which build the special super- 
structure upon the general foundation. 

This school has also a distinct foreign missionary as- 
pect, asits graduates fill secretaryships in Paris, Rome, 
Breslau, and cities of India and China. 

Its new President, L. L. Doggett, Ph.D., is widely 
known as an authority in Y. M. C. A. history, as also 
for his administrative ability. The student body last 
year numbered forty-eight. 


and 


THE BIBLE NORMAL COLLEGE. 

This is the new cognomen of ‘‘ The School for Chris- 
tian Workers.’’ The substitution was made, not to in- 
herit a legacy nor to obtain a mythical rise in the scale 
of educational institutions. Its name marks its dis- 
tinctive characteristic. The work it undertakes is to 
train ¢eachersof the Bible. Hence it is not a college in 
the class of Smith or Amherst, but a Normal College of 
the grade of the Teachers’ College of New York or the 
Albany Normal College. 

It believes that the teaching of the Bible to the child 
falls deplorably short of what the Bible and the child 
deserve. It aims to embody in its course the most re- 
cent and highly approved educational principles, and 
to send out men and women as teachers of the ‘‘truth 
as it is in Jesus,’’ fully abreast of the best instructors 
in our public schools. 

A recent graduate of Clark University has taken the 
chair of educational psychology, pedagogy and soci- 
ology, and all students must lay the foundations of their 
courses in these studies. Along with the study of the 
child goes that of the Bible, and specialists give abun- 
dant practical lessons in teaching its history, doctrines 
and ethics with scientific order and methods. 

There are two main departments in the institution— 
the Sunday-school and the Missionary. In the former, 
superintendents, State secretaries and primary directors 
are prepared. They are expected to be leaders, who 

hall train other teachers in the fields they occupy. The 
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demand is great for high-class workers of this sort, and 
the supply is far from sufficient. And this demand 
must grow. Dissatisfaction with ordinary Sunday- 
school teaching and organization is wide-spread and on 
the increase. Multitudes of pastors and others will 
echo the statement of Dr. P. S. Moxom that ‘‘ No work 
is more needed in the churches to-day than the train- 
ing of skilled workers for the Sunday-school and for 
pastors’ assistants.’’ Dr. Moxom further says: ‘‘ The 
Bible Normal College has seized the large idea of de- 
veloping a kind and method of training in the Sacred 
Scriptures which will put the rank and file of the 
churches on a new vantage-ground of power in Christian 
enterprise.” Pres. G. Stanley Hall writes 
“that the field your graduates fill is destined to become 
more large, important and professional, there can be no 
doubt. The idea and plan of the institution is sure to 
commend itself to all who are in sympathy with Christian 
work, and are alive to the tendencies of the hour. It should 
certainly be made known to the senior classes in our col- 
eges,”” 

The missionary department lays no less stress upon 
the teaching function. Christian workers among the 
neglected natives or immigrants in ourcountry and the 
vast hordes of heathen abroad need to be ‘‘apt to 
teach,” 

A very large proportion of these human souls are in 
the child stage of knowledge and development, and pri- 
mary school methods are most effective with them. 
Then, too, most missionaries enter upon the perform- 
ance or superintendence of actual school work, and 
need to be proficient in pedagogy. Thus the existence 
of this Bible Normal College seems to be abundantly 
justified. President Herver, of the New York Teachers’ 
College, in indorsing it says: ‘‘It is impossible in a col- 
lege of liberal arts or in a teachers’ college to give the 
specific training required for Christian workers.” 

Forty-six students of both sexes were in attendance 
last year, among whom were threecollege graduates. A 
high school diploma or its equivalent is a necessary 
qualification for entrance; but the main desiderata in 
candidates are sterling Christian character, and proved 
capacity for organization and leadership. 

The Rev. David Allen Reed is president, and asso- 
ciated with him are nine regular instructors. The 
course covers two years, with a third for post-graduate 
work, 

These three institutions are alike in being very posi- 
tively Christian, interdenominational, and deserving of 
larger endowment funds, Otherwise they are alto- 
gether distinct, and each meets a specific need in the 
Church and the world. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 





....In the note on the American Bible Society, last 
week, the clause, ‘‘ funds contributed during the years 
past for investments,”’ should have read, ‘‘ funds con- 
tributed during years past and invested temporarily.” 
The Society has never touched the principal of funds 
contributed ‘‘ for investment.” i 


.... Zhe Christian Register has secured as editor the 
Rev. George Batcheller, Secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association, to succeed the Rev. S. J. Bar- 
rows, who was elected to Congress last spring. Mr. 
Batcheller will be succeeded in his office by the Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, of Brooklyn, N. Y., son of President 
Eliot, of Harvard University. An endowment of $50,000 
has also been secured for the paper. 


...-Ethelbert Talbot, D.D., LL.D., missionary bishop 
of Wyoming and Idaho, has been elected Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal diocese of Central Pennsylvania. 
Among other names were those of Archdeacon A. Mackay 
Smith, of this city; Dr. R. H. McKim, of Washington; 
Dr. Bodine, of Philadelphia, and others. Dr. McVickar, 
of Philadelphia, has announced his acceptance of his 
election as Coadjutor Bishop of Rhode Island. 


....The exercises of the jubilee of Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, passed off last week most successfully. The 
services on Sunday, November 7th, were conducted by 
the Rev. Charles A. Berry, of England, who was called 
to succeed Henry Ward Beecher. On Thursday eve- 
ning, November 11th, there were exercises in the 
church. Dr. Lyman Abbott presided, and there were 
other addresses by Dr. George A. Gordon, of Boston; 
Dr. Washington Gladden, of Columbus, O.; Dr. W. J. 
Tucker, President of Dartmouth College, and Dr. Berry. 


....-The 250th anniversary of the adoption of the 
Westminster Standards in 1647 was celebrated in this 
city by special exercises at the ‘‘Old First” Presby- 
terian Church on Monday afternoon, November 8th, and 
in the evening by a special reception with addresses un- 
derthe auspices of the Presbyterian Social Union. The 
speakers in the afternoon were Professor Warfield, of 
Princeton Seminary, on ‘‘ The Significance of the West- 
minster Standards” as a creed; the Rev. W. S. Bryan, 
of Chicago; on ‘‘ The Westminster Standards as Tested 
by History,” and Dr. F. F. Ellinwood, Secfetary of the 
Board of Foreign Missions, on ‘‘ The’ Westminster 
Standards and the Evangelization of the World:’”’ The 


evening speakers were Dr. James D. Moffat, President 
of Washington and Jefferson College; Dr. Wallace Rads 
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cliffe, of Detroit; Dr. Sheldon Jackson, Dr. Charles 
Cuthbert Hall, of Union Theological Seminary, and 
Gen. James A. Beaver, of Philadelphia. There was 
also an exhibition of old prints, engravings and books 
pertaining to the Assembly furnished by the Presby- 
terian Historical Society and other organizations. 


....The Year-Book of St. George’s Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, in this city, just published, gives a most 
interesting view of the work accomplished. The church 
staff includes, besides Dr. Rainsford, the rector, four 
clerical assistants, four deaconesses and four lay read- 
ers, besides the secretary, organist and other minor 
officials. The statistics show that the clerical staff has 
paid 5,341 visits during the year and received 8,070, and 
that 1,510 public services have been held in the church 
and memorial house. There are 1,800 families in care 
of the register, while 2,892 new names have been placed 
on the list, the number of individuals now on the record 
being 7,447. The total number of communicants added 
during the year was 1,252, including 229 confirmed, the 
present number of communicants being, approximately, 
4,000. There is a flourishing chapter of the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew, a men’s club,with gymnasium, and 
an athletic club. The women’s missionary work is car- 
ried on bya Woman’s Missionary Association, a Church 
Periodical Club, a Girls’ Friendly Society and the 
King’s Daughters. A full list of the different organi- 
zations through which the church endeavors to reach 
the people would take too much space for insertion; but 
it explains, at least in a measure, the great success 
which has attended its work. 


....The Presbytery of New Brunswick met at Prince- 
ton, N. J., November 11th. Soon after the opening Dr. 
Charles W. Shields arose and announced that he had 
written a letter to the Presbytery and requested him- 
self to be excused from further attendance. On his 
departure the following letter was read: 

‘* NOVEMBER Ioth, 1897. 
‘*TO THE PRESBYTERY OF NEW BRUNSWICK: 

“* Dear Brethren:—It is with deep regret that I find my- 
self forced to withdraw from the Presbyterian Church and 
enter some other portion of the visible Catholic Church to 
which the good hand of God may guide me in good time. 
I do therefore hereby withdraw from the jurisdiction of 
the Presbyterian Church by becoming independent, and 
respectfully request that in accordance with the Book of 
Discipline you will record the fact of my withdrawal and 
erase my name from the roll. And I beg that you will 
kindly do this without delay. I take leave of you with 
heartfelt reverence and affection for a Church in which so 
long I have lived and in which I had hoped todie. With 
earnest prayers for the continued success of your labors, 
and best wishes for your personal welfare, I remain, rever- 
end and dear brothers, very faithfully yours, 

‘“*CHARLES W. SHIELDsS.”’ 


After theletter was read a motion was presented by 
Professor DeWitt of the Seminary to accept the letter 
and erase Dr. Shields’s name from the rolls. There 
was some discussion as to a committee of conference; 
but Dr. Pattonstated that this would only increase the 
pain of separation. There was also some discussion 
as to whether Dr. Shields could take advantage of sim- 
ple withdrawal in view of the impression that ecclesi- 
astical charges were pending against him. It was de- 
cided to meet the difficulty by the following resolutions, 
which were adopted, the first unanimously, the second 
by a vote of 35 to 9: 


“WHEREAS, The Rev. Prof. Charles W. Shields, D.D., 
has informed the Presbytery that he withdraws from their 
judicatory; 

** Resolved, That the stated clerk be instructed to record 
his withdrawal anderase his name from the roll; and 

“‘ WHEREAS, It were well to prevent misapprehension as 

to this action of the Presbytery, the Presbytery again 
deems it advisable to call the attention of our ministers, 
elders and members to the deliverance of the General 
Assemblies of 1871 and 1877 in regard to the signing of peti- 
tions for licensing the sale of intoxicating liquors as a 
beverage.” 
The negative votes were those of President Patton, Dr. 
J. O. Murray, Dean of the University; Professors 
E. B. Warfield, Geerhardus Vos and the Rev. J. H. 
Dulles, Librarian of the Seminary; Dr. de Vries and 
Dr. Alexander Murphy, pastors; William Freund, Esq. 
and H. H. Hamill, Esq. 


Missions. 


Jesuits and Protestants in Madagascar. 
BY MRS. LOUISE SEYMOUR HOUGHTON, 


When Madagascar passed under French rule friends 
of missions in America felt anxious, the evangeliza- 
tion of the island had been achieved at such bitter cost. 
These natural anxieties must have been allayed by 
careful observation of the progress of events during 
the first year and a half French occupation; but since 
then there have been outbreaks due to the action of 


French Jesuits which must arouse new apprehension in . 


the minds of those who are not familiar with the atti- 
tude of the French Gevernment toward questions of 
religion, 
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It is certain that in the French occupation of Mada- 
gascar the Jesuits of France have seen their opportu- 
nity. There have been Jesuit missions in Madagascar 
from an early period and, these, it is needless to say, 
were French missions. That marvelous genius for mis- 
sionary work which has made the Jesuit missions in the 
the New World, in Japan and in the isles of the sea a 
splendid illustration of the missionary and martyr 
spirit, have all been not Italian or Spanish or Aus- 
trian but French missions; and it is not the Roman 
Church nor the Order of Jesus, but the French charac- 
ter that has thus been illustrated. The annals of French 
Protestant missions in Africa are not less striking in 
their record of self devotion and achievement than those 
of the Roman Church. But the French Jesuits, expelled 
from France a decade ago as dangerous to the stability 
of government, have been quick to perceive the stra- 
tegic importance of Madagascar. The story of the 
twenty-two months since the army of occupation en- 
tered Antananarivo has been the story of incessant ef- 
fort on the part of Jesuit missionaries to secure advan- 
tages to which neither French law nor the convention 
entitled them. Among their methods has been that 
appeal to popular misapprehension which has lent so 
much vigor to the anti-Protestant campaign which in- 
directly they are now actually carrying on in France 
itself. The commonly accepted notion that France is a 
“* Catholic’ country has been with them a potent weap- 
on, and itserves them admirably in Madagascar. No 
sooner was the transfer of the island from English to 
French rule accomplished than they began to circulate 
what Le Temps newspaper calls their ‘‘ abusive syno- 
nym’’: ‘‘Whosays Protestantsays Englishman; and who 
says Catholic says Frenchman.’’ This teaching it was 
which caused the despondency and apprehension of the 
Protestant Hovas in view of this change. To be taught 
that to continue Protestant would be to be disloyal to 
the new government had all the more weight with them 
in proportion as they perceived the advantages of the 
new rule and were tremblingly anxious to be recognized 
as loyal to it. Their joy was correspondingly great 
when the first French Protestant missionaries arrived. 
They received them with enthusiasm, and immense au- 
diences awaited them wherever they went. 

The anti-Protestant cry of the Jesuits had, however, 
another effect, which in justice we must assume to have 
been unforeseen by them. It lent strength to the 
fahavola, or nationalist party. It is hardly necessary 
to recall the fact that only a very small portion of Mad- 
agascar has as yet been evangelized, and that it is only 
recently that the native Government became Christian. 
It is since the arrival of the French that the fahavola, 
from being a pagan, has become a nationalist party; the 
loud teachings of the Jesuits that, in thé nature of 
things, the Protestants of the island must be obnoxious 
to the French greatly encouraged this party, and led to 
that use of the Queen’s name in their attempts to an- 
tagonize the Government, which rendered her exile 
last March a matter of public necessity. This event, 
which has been received asan evidence of French hos- 
tility to Protestantism, had in fact not the slightest re- 
ligious import. 

The attitude of the Government toward religion has 
been that of absolute justice. Hostile to this policy as 
the Jesuits have shown themselves, they have been 
protected equally with Protestants, altho their recent 
acts have made necessary the issuing of certain edicts 
which, tho of equal application to ministers of all re- 
ligions, bear more heavily upon those who oppose them 
than upon those who do not. Entirely neutral with re- 
gard to the mission schools, the Government has 
founded schools which are thoroughly secular, yet with 
ample provision for the religious education of the 
pupils, Protestant and Catholic. This is made by ap- 
propriating rooms and allowing time for their religious 
instruction by ministers of their own faith. 

The Protestants of France have been no less keenly 
alive to the responsibilities laid upon them by the 
change in the government of Madagascar, than the 
Jesuits to the opportunity it might give them. The 
proposed occupation was no sooner made public than 
the Synod took the matter under advisement, and al- 
most simultaneously with the departure of the army of 
occupation a Protestant deputation was sent to confer 
with the missionaries on the field as to the best way for 
the Société des Missions to take its part inthe work. In 
the first eighteen months of French occupation the So- 
ciety expended 100,000 francs on this field, and sent out 
a surprisingly large number of missionaries and teach- 
ers. The missionaries were all like the lamented MM 
Escande and Minault, pastors of experience, in early 
middle life, familiar with the administrative work of 
the Church. The teachers are men of eminence in that 
profession for which the French havea special gift, 
who realize the importance of Protestant education in 
Madagascar, and the London Missionary Society in 
transferring to the Société des Missions its eight hundred 


schools is in no sense imperiling their character. The 
English society sees the fitness of intrusting this work 
to men whose language is the language of the Govern- 
ment and whose loyalty to the Government is inborn; 
and they are satisfied that the religious welfare of the 
children is safe in their hands. 


New, York City. 
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Literature. 
Mrs. Ward’s Story of Jesus Christ.* 


NEARLY thirty years ago Mrs. Ward won her 
way to literary fame by the publication of ‘‘ Gates 
Ajar,’’ which we should call theological in about the 
same degree and in the same qualified sense as the 
just published Story of Jesus Christ. A certain inter- 
est in the larger topics of theology and a certain 
theological way. of looking at things have always in- 
dicated that the subject never lay far away from her 
mind. The volume now before us is a definite return 
to the same subject, and a return which shows how 
profoundly it must have engaged her interest and 
her reflections during these years of literary activity 
in other directions. 

We have called the new book ‘theological in a 
qualified sense.” Mrs, Ward almost forbids us to 
call it theological at all. She says: 





‘*This book is not theology or criticism, nor is ita 
biography. It is.neither history, controversy, nor a 
sermon. . . It is not a study of Jewish life or 
Oriental customs. It is not a creed; it speaks 
for no sect; it pleads for no doctrine.”’ 

Fiction it certainly is not, nor romance, in any 
other sense than as the awful mystery of divine life 
among men may be called such. When Mrs. Ward 
says that her book is ‘‘a narrative,’’ and that it ‘ will 
be received as such by those who understand the 
laws of narrative expression,” we shall have to add 
‘‘narrative’’ in form, but of a stery which certainly 
does not lie on the face of the Gospels, and cannot 
be pieced out of any exposition yet made in the lit- 
erature of the subject, tho possibly it is on the line 
along which Christian art has groped its way in feel- 
ing for some adequate means of expressing its con- 
ceptions. 

Interpretation was what all the artists were aiming 
at and ‘‘interpretation,” as is frankly avowed in the 
title of this book, is what Mrs, Ward has attempted. 

There are many kinds of interpretations. Theology 
is an interpreter; the critical commentary is another. 
But facts served up in cold accuracy, and great prin- 
ciples developed in systematic relations and connec- 
tions, do not make the living interpretation which 
Christian art aspires to present, or which literary art, 
as represented by Mrs. Ward in this new book, would 
be satisfied with. For art, after all, aims at realities 
and the inner substance. Its essence does not lie in 
form or formal fact. Its fictions deal with truth and 

tell truth. Christian art, whether that of the brush 
or the pen, has it for its aim to take us into the sanc- 
tuary and show us the divine realities which lie back 
of the four Gospels. To do this it is always ready to 
do any violence that may be necessary to the literal 
text. The angel of the Annunciation had no lilies 
in his hand when he bade Mary ‘‘ Fear not,’’ but the 
artist has placed them there. There was no cloud 
of cherubic angels around Mary as she held the 
divine Babe, but they gleam in countless hosts in 
Raphael’s great Sistine. There is much in Mrs. 
Ward’s story which cannot be read on the face of the 
four Gospels; but when we feel very deeply what is 
there and begin to tell the story in any adequate way 
so as to interpret it to others or even to our own im- 
aginative heart, then happy are we if we can read be- 
neath the lines, as she does, and see the whole in 
terms of living imaginative reality. 

This is what Mrs. Ward means by ‘‘interpreta- 
tion,” and this is what makes this Story of Jesus Christ 
different from any that ever was written, a unique 
thing among the attempts to give a literary rendering 
of the life of Christ; or, perhaps we should say, to 
interpret that story in language, as Christ himself 
sought to interpret life in parables. Working on 
this line of imaginative interpretation, Mrs. Ward’s 
book is a succession of living pictures in which such 
a mind as hers renders the plain text of Scripture. 
She is not satisfied with the cold fact that Jesus went 
to Bethany where Lazarus was dead. He gave the 
order to start and ‘‘strode on.”’ 

‘‘His staff scattered the dust far ahead of his party. 
It was almost impossible now to keep up with him. 
His unaccountable indifference and delay had warmed 
into what seemed an unreasonable anxiety and hurry. 
The talith that he wore that day was white, and his 
tall figure looked like a pillar of light as he moved 
rapidly forward, in advance of his disciples, who 
plodded after, rough and faithful, obedient and per- 
plexed—perplexed as they always were. They spent 
their lives in an intellectual strain. A man’s faith is 





* Tue Story or Jesus Christ: AN INTERPRETATION, By ELizaBeTH 
Stuart Puetrs, Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Com- 
pany, 1897, Crown 8vo, p. Xi, 413. $2.00, 
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worth something when it burns through such mental 
conditions as theirs.” 

When describing our Lord in the great days prece- 
ding the transfiguration, the Christian art of this in- 
terpreter opens before us what such an experience 
must have been. She takes us into the mystery of 
the spiritual drama, and even gives us a glimpse of 
the divine. Man worn and wasted under what he bore 
in those days: 5 

**A week had gone. Dedication [self-dedication] had 
done its work upon his sensitive organization. He had 
grown pale, thin, shining. His eyes were larger than 
usual, and their hollows had darkened. His veined 
hands had shrunken a little, as the human hand does 
with certain temperaments, giving the first signal of 
bodily change under suffering or sickness. What illu- 
minated his patient smile? A sacred fire was in his eye. 
His disciples watched him in dull wonder.” 

Even more striking is the imaginative interpreta- 
tion of the woman with the alabaster box, of her en- 
trance to the house of Simon, of herself, her dress, 
her action, and her final anointing of the Lord’s feet. 
The work is all done on the lines of the Gospel story, 
but in such terms of imaginative interpretation as 
only faith and genius can achieve in combination. 

Looking at the work in detail and from a critical 
point of view it contains, of course, much which is 
open to question. The whole Temptation is resolved 
into aninner experience; but so stanch a believer as 
the late President Woolsey took the same view of the 
passage. The miracle of the dispossessed maniac 
and the herd of swine driven by the demons into 
the sea introduces a view of demoniacal posses- 
sion which indicates that the author does not con- 
sider the subject worth the fuss which has been made 
about it, and isonly one illustration among many that 
she applies to theology the criticism made by the late 
William Hunt on a certain laborious class of artists, 
that they so exhausted themselves in painting the in- 
dividual hairs on pussy’s tail, that pussy herself gets 
away without being painted at all in the picture. 
There is, however, no single attempt to minimize the 
supernatural element in our Lord’s life and miracles 
or to present him in any other aspect than that 
of the very God of very God, who was conceived 
by the Holy Ghost, rose from the dead, ascended to 
Heaven, and is coming to judge the world. 

But it is not only that Mrs. Ward has undertaken 
to vitalize and interpret the facts and definite asser- 
tions of the Gospel narrative, the yet more important 
service rendered by her ‘‘ interpretation ”’ is her treat- 
ment of the implications, the great gaps and silences 
of the Gospel history. 

This is an inviting and important field, fairly open 
to speculation, conjectural and suggestive. The late 
Professor Phelps, the author’s father, published a 
sermon on the Silence of Scripture, which may have 
brought before his gifted daughter some glimpse 
of the possibilities of this field. At all events, Mrs. 
Ward has illuminated it with a rich body of conjec 
tural probabilities, of imaginative suggestions and, 
more than all, perhaps, by a series of ingenious ques- 
tionings, more Socratico. 

Over and above such points as these, which invite 
imaginative illustration, there is a large amount of 
gap and vacancy in the Gospels which may fairly 
enough be covered by the implications of the history, 
such as how our Lord’s later boyhood and first man- 
hood were occupied, what training he had in the 
Scriptures, and by what right he was called Rabbi. 
His whole physical development falls under this head, 
and his mode of life, particularly with the disciples 
and his relation to them, and what means of support 
he had and the extent to which he numbered persons 
of substance and social standing, such as Joanna, the 
wife of Chuza, Herod’s steward, and Joseph of Ari- 
mathea, among his adherents. 

The work can hardly be called a study of the In- 
carnation, not at least a great one. It does not take 
strong enough hold on theinner theological and 
psychological problems of the history for this. Yet 
the book is not by any means silent on these points. 
The underlying thought in it is, that Jesus waxed in 
the recognition of what and who he was, of the na- 
ture of his person, the extent of his powers, and his 
mission in the world. Several great crises in his life 
are discussed ina most suggestive manner and with 
an amount of conjectural illustrative expansion which 
adds much to their force. The steady march of 
Jesus in mental and spritual development, as well as 
in the development of his external history toward 
the sacrifice of himself for the sin and the redemp- 
tion of the world, is by far the grandest feature of the 
book, 
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To appreciate it and not to be misled by the 
author’s method, the reader should start with a clear 
notion of what that method is. For while our Lord 
was very God, he wasalso very man, and the problem 
we have to study in the incarnation is that of a human 
soul and body gradually built up into the self-con- 
sciousness of a divine person and a divine mission. 

In Mrs. Ward’s treatment of this problem, the theo- 
logical interest has not been as strong as the practi- 
cal; but seeing how well she has done the work that 
came to her hand weare not to complain that she did 
not apply herself more closely to the psychological 
problems of the Incarnation, and study more closely 
the divine elements in our Lord’s consciousness of 
himself and his mission. This, as we apprehend it, 
would have been to change the point and purpose of 
the book altogether. 


The Best Books of the Year. 


Theology. 


Gop THE CREATOR AND LorpD oF ALL. By Samuel 
Harris, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Systematic Theology 
in Yale University. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. Two 
vols., $5.00.) For candor, breadth, bold, honest and 
appreciative grip on the points involved in the subject 
this is probably the best and most important work on 
doctrinal theology we have had during the year. 

THE WILL To BELIEVE. By William James, Professor 
of Philosophy in Harvard College. (Longmans, Green & 
Co.) _A sound and brilliant book from one who has stud- 
ied the subject through. It pricks the bubbles of ag- 
nostic assumption with inimitable grace. The author 
treats his subject as a layman with a constant play of 
humor and fancy. 

THE PLACE OF DEATH IN EVOLUTION. By Mewman 
Smyth, D.D. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) An 
extremely interesting discussion of a difficult and subtle 
theme, conducted with great candor and delicacy of 
handling to a hopeful and consoling conclusion. 

THE NEWAPOLOGETIC. Two Lectures on True and False 
Methods of Meeting Modern Philosophical and Critical At- 
tacks upon the Christian Religion. By Milton S. Terry, 
LL.D., Professor in Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, 
iil, (Eaton& Mains. 85 cents.) A little book of large 
value on the true method of reasoning about such ques- 
tions as are involved in Christianity. 

DEATH—AND AFTERWARDS. By Sir Edwin Arnold, 
(New Amsterdam Company. Republished from the 
fourteenth English edition.) It presents the moral pre- 
sumption in favor of the immortal life, somewhat in the 
form of Butler, without his supernaturalism and with 
some approach to Buddhistic illusions. 

THE SUPERNATURAL. A Rational View of the Divine 
Word and of the Dual Nature of Man. By Katholicos. 
(Lee & Shepard, Boston. $1.50). A capital piece of 
spicy, vigorous and conclusive reasoning. 

THE NICENE CREED. A Manual for the Use of Candi- 
dates for Holy Orders. By J. J. Lias, A.M. (Macmillan 
Co. $1.75.) Evangelical and marked with the conserv- 
atism that results from a cautious temper rather than 
from reactionary dogmatism. Valuable especially for 
discussing questions from the present standpoint and 
in the form they have assumed in the present system. 

THE PRINCIPLE OF THE INCARNATION. With Especial 
Reference to the Relation between our Lord’s Divine Om- 
niscienceand His Human Consciousness. By H. C. Pow- 
ell, Late Provost of Inverness Cathedral. (Longmans, 
Green & Co. $4.00.) The point of this volume is to 
recall theology from its drift toward the excessive 
humanizing of the Person of Christ. The strength of 
the book lies in its affirmation of the doctrine laid down 
at Chalcedon and of the conditions which must be met 
by any satisfactory doctrine of the Incarnation. Its 
weakness lies in the attempt to find a psychological so- 
lution of the mystery. 

Die CHRONOLOGIE DER ALTCHRISTLICHEN LITTERATUR 
BIS EusEBlus. Von Adolf Harnack. (J. C. Henrichsche 
Buchhandlung, Leipzig.) A monumental example of 
conservative candor and criticism which is the fit com- 
panion and completion of the author’s great work on 
Christian literature. 

History oF DocmMa. By Dr. Adolph Harnack. Trans- 
lated by Neil Buchanan. (Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
$2.50.) A good translation from the Third German 
Edition of Harnack’s great work. 

THE CITIES AND BISHOPRICS OF PHRYGIA. Being an 
Essay of the Local History of Phrygia, from the Ear- 
liest Times to the Turkish Conquest. By W. M. Ramsay, 
D.C.L.,Z£.D. (The Clarendon Press, Oxford; 2 shil- 
lings.) Part I, ‘‘ The Lycos Valley and Southwestern 
Phrygia” has been already published. Part II of the 
same volume, now published, makes a magnificent royal 
octavo on West and West Central Phrygia. The work is 
onetoinspire enthusiasm. The more it is studied the 
richer will be its results. The equipment of original — 
maps is superh. 

A History OF ANTI-PEDOBAPTISM, from the Ri» 
Pedobaptism to A.D. 1609. By Albert Henry NV 
D.D., LL.D., Professor of Church History ip 
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University, Toronto, Canada. (American Baptist Publi- 
cation Society, Philadelphia. 12mo, pp. 414.) A scien- 
tific work of much value; learned, candid and accurate. 

A HIsTorY OF METHODISM IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By James M. Buckley. (The Christian Literature Co. 
2 vols., $5.00.) A painstaking and elaborate history of 
American Methodism by an author of a very full 
mind, who has, and has had, a very remarkable acquaint- 
ance with the leaders of his Church, and knows how 
to appreciate them all at their worth. , 

EccLesiasTicaAL History. Delivered in Norwich Ca- 
thedral. (Thomas Whittaker. $2.25.) A remarkable 
example of what may be done by the clergy of a great 
church toinstruct its members in the best results of 
critical scholarship. 

THE CHRISTIAN EccLesiA. A Course of Lectures on 
the Ezrly History and Early Conceptions of the Ecclesia. 
By Fenton John Anthony Hort, D.D. (Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.75.) The point of these lectures is to trace 
the growth of the idea of the Church from the original 
simplicity of a local charch managed by the brethren 
themselves to the complex development of the Church 
catholic. 

CypriANn: His Lire, His Times, His Work. By £d- 
ward White Benson, D.D., D.C.L., Sometime Archbishop 
of Canterbury. (D. Appleton & Co.) This volume en- 
gaged the author’s recreation hours for more than thirty 
years. The value of the book lies in its searching ex- 
amination and refutation of the claims which Rome has 
built on Cyprian. 

BASEs OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF, HISTORIC AND IDEAL. By 
Charles Mellen Tyler, D.D., Professor in Cornell Univer- 
sity. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.) An outline of re- 
ligious study. EVOLUTION AND RELIGION; Or, Faith 
as a Part of a Compiete Cosmic System. By John Bascom, 
Professor of Intellectual Philosophy, Williams College. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25.) A good book for weak 
and timid souls. It may not convince them, but it may 
cure them of some of their fears. 

HISTORY, PROPHECY AND THE MONUMENTS; OR. ISRAEL 
AND THE NATIONS. By James Frederick McCurdy, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Oriental Languages in University 
College, Toronto. (The Macmillan Co. $3.00,) The 
first volume of this elaborate work was published and 
reviewed by us in 1894. This second volume brings the 
history down to the Fall of Nineveh. It is recently 
published, and will be noticed more fully in a future 
number. 





Practical and Popular Theology. 


THE TRIAL AND DEATH OF JESUS CHRIST. 
tional History of Our Lord’s Passion. By James Stalker, 
D.D. (American Tract Society. $2.00.) We place this 
volume at the head of all the devotional works of the 
year which have come to our notice. 

FOOTPRINTS OF THE SON OF MAN. Sy Herbert Morti- 
mer Luckock, D.D., Deanof Litchfield. (Longmans Green 
& Co. Two vols., $3.50.) The sequel to ‘‘ The Foot- 
prints of the Apostles, as Traced by St. Luke,” and ar- 
ranged in sixty portions for private study and instruc- 
tion in church. The Dean falls back freely on the re- 
searches of Lightfoot andof Ramsay. FOOTPRINTS 
OF THE APOSTLES, as Traced by St. Luke inthe Acts, named 
above by the same author, done with great finish and 
scholarly illustration. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 

SomE ASPECTS OF THE RELIGIOUS LIFE oF NEW ENG- 
LAND, With Special Reference to Congregationalists. By 
George Leon Walker, D.D. (Silver, Burdett & Co., Bos- 
ton. $1.25.) The ‘‘ Carew Lectures” for 1896, a model 
of free, intelligent criticism, designed to present the 
inner spiritual life of New England. CHRISTIAN 
LIFE IN GERMANY, As Seen in the State and the Church. 
By Edward F. Williams, D.D. (Fleming H. Revell Co. 
$1.50.) A capital book by a cool, competent and level- 
headed observer, who is the Western editor of Zhe Con- 
gregationalist, and gives us in this volume a very en- 
couraging variation from the usual wail over the lapse 
of Germany from the faith. 

THE BIBLE: ITS MEANING AND SUPREMACY. 
Farrar, Dean of Canterbury. (Longmans, Green & Co. 
$2.00.) This is, by eminence, the popular biblical hand- 
book of reverent and believing liberalism. It repre- 
sents criticism on the positive and constructive side as 
opposed to barren negations. 

THe Hope oF IsRAEL. By F. H. Woods, Sometime Fel- 
low and Lecturer of St. Johns, Oxford. (Charles Scrib- 
ners Sons. $1.40.) This review of the argument from 
prophecy is a service to the diffusion of sound ideas. 
On the basis of the results of modern criticism the au- 
thor restates the argument for Christianity as depending 
on prophecy—a portion of the ‘‘ evidences” which have 
greatly needed restatement. 

Jesus Curist Durinc His Ministry. By Edmund 
Stapfer, Professor in the Faculty of Protestant Theology, 
Paris. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.* $1.25.) A work of 
much power, which, however, is designed to reduce the 
supernatural elements of our Lord’s life and character 
to the lowest elements, and deals in dogmatic denial. 
It is well translated by Mrs. Louise Seymour Houghton. 

PAUL, A HERALD OF THE Cross. By Florence Morse 
Kingsley. (Henry Altemus, Philadelphia. $1.50.) Not 
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a profound study of St. Paul, but very readable and 
useful as a dramatic presentation of the outside en- 
vironment of his life. The slight hints in the Acts are 
ingeniously developed, and there is much force in the 
dramatic realism of the closing chapters. 

EDUCATION AND MODERN SECULARISM. Sy the Rev. C. 
W. Formby. (Longmans, Green & Co. $1.00.) The 
point of this striking book is that the secularistic turn 
and worldly spirit of modern life is largely due to de- 
fects in the modern educational method, and that these 
defects are great enough to rouse the Christian public 
to the importance of training young people in the ele- 
mentary ideas and principles on which faith in the 
supernatural rests. 

MANn’s VALUE TOSocIETY. Studies in Self-Culture and 
Character. By Newell Dwight Hillis. (Fleming H. Re- 
vell Co. $1.25.) There is plenty of warm illustration 
and pithy rhetoric in this recall of a money-making age 
to the greater riches of life and character. FoRE- 
TOKEN OF IMMORTALITY. Studies ‘‘ for the Hour when 
the Immortal Hope burns low in the heart.”” By the 
same. (Revell Co. 75 cents.) A stream of cool, refresh- 
ing thought flowing through life’s most fevered sands. 

THE CHURCH AND MODERN SOCIETY. Lectures and Ad- 
dresses by John Ireland, Archbishop of St. Paul. (D. H. 
McBride & Co., Chicago. $1.50.) These addresses ex- 
hibit Roman Catholicism in its broadest,-most liberal 
and attractive relations to modern society. They are 
national in tone, and discuss questions which lie near 
the burning center of modern life. 

THE DEVOTIONS OF BISHOP ANDREWS. (George H. 
Richmond. $2.00.) This edition was translated from the 
Greek and rearranged by Cardinal Newman. Tho 
Bishop Andrews stood forth as the great Doctor of the 
Anglican Church and the Stella Predicantium, he will 
probably live longer inthe fame and power of this manu- 
al of devotion which is so catholic in tone and composi- 
tion as to make it the daily food of prelates as far apart 
as Cardinal Newmanand the late Archbishop Tait. 

TALKs TO YounNG MEN. Sy Charles H. Parkhurst. 
TALKs TO YOUNG WOMEN. Sythe same. (The Century 
Co. $1.00.) It would be difficult to find anything more 
wise and telling or aimed more directly at the needs of 
the times than these two series by Dr. Parkhurst. 

RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN THE UNITED STATES. By Oscar 
S. Straus. (Philip Cowen, New York.) An unanswer- 
able assertion of the neutrality of the Constitution as 
between all religions, delivered before the Yale Kent 
Club. 

THE HICKSiITE QUAKERS AND THEIR Doctrines. By 
James M. De Garmo. (The Christian Literature Co. 
$1.25.) A loving tribute to the plainest people who ever 
attempted to reduce Christianity to its plainest inter- 
pretation. Dr. De Garmo claims for them a placein the 
Church as Christian Mystics, tho he does not explain 
the effect of their undoubted Unitarianism on this posi- 
tion. 

THE IMPERIAL CHRIST. Sermons by the Late John P. 
Coyle, D.D. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. $1.00.) 
A very superior and striking collection of sermons by a 
very superior and striking man. Other notable 
volumes of sermons are THE Hope oF IsRAEL. By F. H. 
Woods, Fellow and Lecturer St. Johns, Oxford. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) ‘‘ The Warburton Lectures,’’ revised 
to present with force and candor the argument from 
prophecy. CHRIST CHURCH SERMONS. By the Rev. 
E. F. Sampson. (Longmans, Green & Co. $1.75.) Some 
of the most effective work done in Oxford during the 
seventeen years while the author was censor. 
THE BrrtH AND BoyuHoop oF JEsus. By Geo. F. Pente- 
cost, D.D. (American Tract Society. $1.75.) A series 
of unique, fresh sermons wholly in Dr. Pentecost’s 
style. PHILIPPIAN STUDIES: Lessons in Faith and 
Love from St. Paul’s Epistle to the Phillipians. By H. 
C.G. Moule, D.D., Principal of Ridley Hall, Cambridge; 
formerly Fellow of Trinity, Cambridge. (A. C. Arm- 
strong & Sons. $1.50.) ‘‘ The whole aim of this vol- 
ume is toward edification.”” Gracious in manner, tull 
of spiritual point and rich in the ministry to souls. 
MORNINGS IN THE COLLEGE CHAPEL. Short Addresses 
to Young Men on Personal Religion. By Francis Green- 
wood Peabody, Plummer Professor of Christian Morals in 
Harvard University. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
ton. $1.25.) Brilliant examples of what can be done 
in five minutes. THE CULTURE OF CHRISTIAN MAN- 
HOOD. Sunday Mornings in Battell Chapel, Yale Univer- 
sity. Edited by William H. Salmon. (Fleming H. 
Revell Co. $1.50.) The preachers in this series were 
selected from the choice spirits of the Church catholic. 
The volume stands high in the small list of first-rate 
books for Sunday reading. 

Tue BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATOR; or, Anecdotes, Similes, 
Illustrations; Expository, Scientific, Geographical, His- 
torical and Homiletic, Gathered from a Wide Range of 
Home and Foreign Literature, on the Verses of the Bible. 
By the Rev. foseph S. Exell, M.A. (Fleming H. Revell 
Co. $2.00 per vol.) Four or five volumes are now out 
on the Old Testament, and twenty-six onthe New. Itis 
well edited, and compiled of extracts signed by the au- 
thor’s name. 

Tue ILLUSTRATED BIBLE TREASURY. Edited by Wil- 
liam Wright. (Thomas Nelson & Sons. $2.00.) The 
pioneer volume in a new series of Teachers’ Bibles, and 
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an indication of the enormous amount of fruitful criti 
cal study which has been applied to the Bible in our 
time and of the aid the people in general gain from it. 


Biblical and Critical Theology. 


A CONCORDANCE TO THE NEW TESTAMENT. Sy the 
Rev. W. F. Moulton, D.D., of the New Testament Revi- 
sion Committee, Editor of Winer’s ‘‘Grammar of New Tes- 
tament Greek,” etc., and S. S. Geden, M.A., 0f Wesleyan 
College. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $7.00.) Based on 
the texts of Westcott, Hort and Tischendorf, a much- 
needed Concordance to the modern texts of the Greek 
Testament, whose value and importance all students 
will recognize. 

A CRITICAL AND EXEGETICAL COMMENTARY on the Gos- 
pel according to St. Luke. By the Rev. Alfred Plummer, 
D.D., Master of University College, Durham. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $3.00.) Among the most recent additions 
to ‘‘ The International Critical Commentary,” and one 
of the best in the series, especially rich in illustrations 
from the Jewish writings. The critical, grammatical, 
expository and illustrative work are up to the high- 
water mark of the best modern exposition. In the 
same series, A CRITICAL AND EXEGETICAL COMMENTARY 
ON THE EPISTLES TO THE EPHESIANS AND TO THE Co- 
LOSSIANS, by the Rev.T. K. Abbott, B.D., Professor of He- 
brew, Trinity College, Dublin. A yet more recent ad- 
dition is THE EpisTLES TO THE PHILIPPIANS AND TO 
PHILEMON, dy Marvin R. Vincent, Baldwin Professor of 
Sacred Literature in Union Theological Seminary. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00.) A model commen- 
tary, which is just published, and to which we shall 
give a fuller notice in a subsequent issue. 

THE LUTHERAN COMMENTARY. A Plain Exposition of 
the Holy Scriptures of the New Testament, by Scholars of 
the Lutheran Church in America. Edited by Henry Eyster 
Jacobs. (The Christian Literature Co. $1.50 per vol.) 
Eleven volumes of this Commentary are now publisbed. 
They have been prepared by different distinguished 
scholars of the Lutheran Church in this country. 
While marked by the broad and catholic spirit of the 
denomination, they are intended to stand squarely on 
the basis of the Lutheran Standards. . 

EINFAHRUNG IN DAS GRIECHISCHE NEUE TESTAMENT. 
Von Dr. Nestle. (Vandenhock und Ruprecht, Géttin- 
gen.) The best conspectus of the facts and problems 
of the New Testament yet published. AN INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THEOLOGY, ITS PRINCIPLES, ITS BRANCHES, 
Its RESULTS AND ITs LITERATURE. By Alfred Cave, 
D.D., Principal of Hackney College. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $4.50). A new edition of a work which since its 
publication in 1886 has been ranked as the best English 
work in its class. 

THE COMMENTARY OF THEODORE OF MOPSUESTIA IN 
THE GOSPEL OF JOHN. This is a long lost commentary 
found and published in the Syriac Version, edited from | 
the Paris manuscript, by John Baptist Chabot. (Le- 
roux, Paris. 1897.) 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE ACTS OF THE 
AposTLes. By J. M. Stifler, D.D., Professor of New 
Testament Exegesis in Crozer Theological Seminary. 
(Fleming H. Revell Co. 75 cents.) A grand book for 
use in connection with the International Lessons. 

THe ANCIENT HEBREW TRADITION AS ILLUSTRATED 
BY THE MONUMENTS. A Protest against the Modern 
School of Old Testament Criticism. By Dr. Fritz Hommel, 
Professor at the University of Munich. (E. & J. B. 
Young. $1.75.) STUDIES IN HEBREW PROPER NAMES. 
By G. Buchanan Gray, A.M. (Adam and Charles Black, 
London. $2.00.) These volumes are valuable for the 
careful study of the names in the Bible and of what 
they yield in support of the biblical history. They be- 
long to the movement back from the extreme position 
of the advanced Higher Critics. 

THE VERACITY OF THE HEXATEUCH. A Defence of 
the Historic Character of the First Six Books of the Bible. 
By Samuel Colcord Bartlett, D.D., LL.D., ex-President 
of Dartmouth College. (Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50.) 














History. 


THE STORY OF THE PILGRIM FATHERS, 1606-1623 A.D. 
As Told by Themselves, Their Friendsand Their Enemies. 
Edited from the Original Texts by Edward Arber, F.S.A., 
ete. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.00.) An original 
and important contribution to the study of New England 
history. , 

DocuMENTS RELATING TO THE COLONIAL HISTORY OF 
THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY. Edited by William Nelson. 
(The New Jersey Historical Society, Newark, N. J.) 
This is Volume XIX of the New Jersey archives, and a 
continuation on the same line of notes from the early 
newspapers which was begun in the previous volume. 

CONSTITUTIONAL HIsTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
from the Declaration of Independence to the Close of the 
Civil War. By George Ticknor Curtis. (Harper & 
Brothers. Vol. II. $3.00.) Mr. Curtis died in 1894, 
leaving the second edition of his Constitutional History 
half published, tho a considerable portion of the second 
volume was ready for the press. The work is now com- 
plete. Its ability, learning, earnest tone and strong 
patriotic feeling will make this work standard on the 
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conservative side of the constitutional questions in- 
volved. 

THE LITERARY.HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN REVOLU- 
TION, 1763-1783. By Moses Coit Tyler, Professor of 
American History in Cornell University. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. Two vols., 8vo, $6.00.) A magnificent 
work which studies the Revolution as reflected in the 
literature of the period. 

THE MIDDLE PERIOD, 1817-1858. By John W. Burgess, 
PA.D., LL.D., Professor of Political Science and Consti- 
tutional Law in Columbia University. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.75.) This volume must be read in its 
place in the series of five compact volumes containing 
the history of the country from its discovery—‘‘ The 
Colonial Period,”’ by Prof. G. P. Fisher; ‘‘ The French 
War and the Revolution,’’ by Professor Sloane; ‘‘ The 
Making of the Nation,’ by the late Gen. Francis A. 
Walker. The volume named above is the fourth in the 
series, followed by one on ‘‘ The Civil War and Recon- 
struction.” 

SUPPRESSION OF THE AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE TO THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. By W. E. Bugardt Du 
Bois. (Longmans, Green & Co.) The author is a Ne- 
gro and professor in Wilberforce University. After a 
remarkable academic career at Harvard and elsewhere, 
he was appointed to his present position in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. The volume named above is the 
opening number of the ‘‘ Harvard Historical Series.’ 
It is thoroughly scientific in the treatment of the sub- 
ject, and a contribution of unsurpassed interest’ and 
value to the sociological’ and political history of the 
country. , 

THE BEGINNINGS OF A NATION. A History of the 
Source and Rise of the Earliest English Settlements in 
America, with Special Reference to the Life and Character 
of the People. By Edward Eggleston. (D. Appleton & 
Co. $1.50.) Charming in style, but not altogether free 
from anti-Puritan prejudice. 

An interesting memorial of New York in the thirties 
when the old flavor was not yet wholly gone, is LAst 
DAYs OF KNICKERBOCKER LIFE IN NEW YorkK. Ay 
Abram C. Dayton. Illustrated. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$2.50.) 

A CRITICAL STUDY OF NULLIFICATION IN SOUTH CARO- 
LINA. By David Franklin Houston, Adjunct-Professor of 
Political Science in the University of Texas, Sometime Fel- 
low of Harvard. (Longmans, Green & Co.) Vol. III of 
the Harvard Historical Studies. Mr. Houston’s study 
could not be improved. It is thorough, impartial, and 
carried to the just conclusion that the failure of nullifi- 
cation threw the South back on the more logical ground 
of secession, andthat thus the War became a constitu- 
tional struggle. 

HIsToRIcAL BriEFs. By James Schouler. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $2.00.) An interesting collection of historical 
miscellanies by Professor James Schouler, the historian. 

EARLY MACKINAC. THE Farry ISLAND. A Sketch by 
Meade C. Williams. (Buschart Bros., St. Louis.) Ade- 
lightful bit of romantic history based on the papers left 
by Henry R. Schoolcraft, who once resided at Macki- 
nac, the ‘* Collections and Researches’’ of the Michigan 
Historical Society, and the author’s personal observa- 
tions during thirteen summers spent on the island. 

PENNSYLVANIA COLONY AND COMMONWEALTH. By Sid- 
ney George Fisher. (Henry T. Coates & Co. $1.50.) The 
sequel of ‘‘ The Making of Pennsylvania,” by the same 
author. A good account of Pennsylvania, its people 
and social life at the time of the Revolution. The 
weight and numbers of the Tory Party are well brought 
out. The author does not like the Scotch-Irish, and 
does them scant justice. 5 

THE HIsToRY OF THE LAST QUARTER-CENTURY IN THE 
UNITED States. By E£. 2enjamin Andrews, President of 
Brown University. (Charies Scribner’s Sons. $6.00.) 
In two elegant volumes, copiously illustrated, with the 
very best heliographic work. One-third of it is new 
and did not appear in the serial as published in Scrid- 
ner’s Magazine. The whole work has been revised and 
enlarged, and in some important respects reconstructed 
for new presentation in book form. 

Canada has been highly favored during the current 
year by the publication of two histories of unusual in- 
terest and value. A History oF CANADA, éy Charles 
G. D. Roberts (Lamson, Wolffe & Co., Boston and 
New York, $2.00), and THe Story oF CANADA, dy /. G. 
Bourinot, C.M.G., LL.D., D.C.L., Clerk of the Cana- 
dian House of Commons. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.50.) 

SocIAL ENGLAND: A Record of the Progress of the Peo- 
ple in Religion, Laws, Learning, Arts, Industry, Com- 
merce, Science, Literature and Manners from the Earliest 
Times to the Present Day. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50 
per vol.) Five volumes are now published of this truly 
panoramic, co-operative history, edited by Mr. H. D. 
Traill, assisted by more than twenty expert writers in 
all departments of historic study. Mr. Traill is proba- 
bly the best furnished man in Great Britain for such a 
work, and there can be no question as to the great in- 
terest and value of the five volumes which have been 
developed under his direction. The fifth volume covers 
the period from George I to the battle of Waterloo. 

Forty YEARS IN INDIA, FROM SUBALTERN TO Com- 
MANDER-IN-CHlEF, By Field Marshal Lord Roberts, 
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(Longmans, Green & Co. Two vols., 8vo, $12.00.) An 
original work of the highest importance and interest. 
It contains personal accounts of the Sepoy Mutiny, the 
capture of Delhi, Lucknow, Cawnpore, and of his own 
Afghan campaign in 1878 and relief of Kandahar in 
1880. Lord Roberts was born at Cawnpore. 

RISE AND GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH NATION, With 
Special Reference to Epochs and Crises. A History of and 
Sor the People. By W.H.S. Aubrey, LL.D. (D. Apple- 
ton&Co. Three vols. $4.50.) A fascinating and, in the 
main, remarkably just résumé of the rise and growth of 
England from the days of the Arthurian romance to the 
prosaic date of 1895. 

WoMEN IN ENGLISH LIFE. From Medieval to Modern 
Times. By Georgiana Hill. (Two vols. Richard Bentley 
Sons, London.) An extremely interesting and valuable 
book, tho the reader needs to be on his guard against 
error and the influence of anti-Puritan prejudice. 

THE RECOLLECTIONS OF ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE. 
Edited by the Comte de Tocqueville. Translated by Alexan- 
der Teixeira de Mattos. With Portrait. (Macmillan Co. 
$2.50.) A first-rate book, of original importance from 
an independent observer and actor in the founding of 
the Second Empire in France. 

A History or Our Own TIMEs. 
Diamond Jubilee. By Justin McCarthy, M.P. (Harper 
& Brothers. $1.75.) This completes Mr. McCarthy’s 
indispensable series on the ‘‘History of Our Own 
Times,’’ from the return of the Liberals to power in 
1880, with Mr. Gladstone at their head, to the Queen’s 
Jubilee. 

HIsTORY OF FRANCE. By Victor Duruy. (Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. Twovols. $3.00.) The features of this 
edition which commend it to the notice are, first, that it 
is a remarkably good abridgment, and next that it is 
brought down to date by the very competent editorship 
of Professor Jamieson, of Brown University. 

FRANCE UNDER Louis XV. By James Breck Perkins. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Two vols., crown 8vo, $4.00.) 
The author is well known by his previous work in two 
volumes on ‘‘France under the Regency,” with a re- 
view of the Administration of Louis XIV. 

Good reading for those whose nerves permit them to 
enjoy it is THE DUNGEONS OF OLD Paris. Being the 
Story and Romance of the Most Celebrated Prisons of the 
Monarchy and the Revolution. By Tighe Hopkins. (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75.) 

A SHort History OF MEDIAZVAL Europe. Sy Oliver 
J. Thatcher, Ph.D. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) 
An abridgment of Dr. Ferdinand Schwill’s larger work, 
but rewritten rather than condensed, so as to preserve 
the vitality and perspective of the history. 

ANNALS OF SWITZERLAND. By Julia M. Colton. (A. 
S. Barnes & Co. $1.50.) A very attractive and read- 
able book. : 

A HANDBOOK OF GREEK CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. 
By A. H. J. Greenridge, Lecturer in Ancient History, 
Brasenose College, Oxford. (Macmillan Co. $1.25.) One of 
the best numbers in the Macmillans’ ‘‘ Handbooks of 
Archeology and Antiquities,’’a very thorough, suggest- 
ive and juicy piece of work of much educational util- 
ity but which needs to be relieved of the somewhat 
overwhelming flavor of oppressive learning. 

A SMALL History OF GREECE. FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES TO THE ROMAN ConougEst. Sy William Smith, 
LL.D. (Harper & Brothers. $1.00.) This revision is 
an expansion of the first edition. One-fifth of the re- 
vision is new matter added by the editor Carleton L. 
Brownson, Instructor in Greek in Yale University. The 
chapters on the constitutional history of Athens, its 
topography and monuments are rewritten. 

A History OF ANCIENT GREEK LITERATURE. Sy Gil- 
bert Murray, Professor of Greek in the University of Glas- 
gow. (D. Appleton & Co. $1.50.) A capital number in 
the series of ‘‘ Short Histories of the Literature of the 
World,’’ edited by Edmund Gosse. 

Corea. THE HERMIT Nation. By William Elliot 
Griffis, Formerly of the Imperial University, Tokio, 
Japan. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50.) The Sixth 
Edition, enlarged and revised. 

THE STRUGGLE OF THE NATIONS, EGyPpT, SYRIA AND 
Assyria. ByG. Maspero, Edited by A. H. Sayce, Trans- 
lated by W.M. McClure. (Appletons.) A continuation 
of Maspero’s ‘‘ Dawn of Civilization,’ a work of the 
highest value. No man living is more competent to 
write such a comprehensive work than Maspero. 

A History OF THE HEBREW PEOPLE FROM THE DIvI- 
SION OF THE KINGDOM TO THE FALL OF JERUSALEM IN 
586 B.c. By Charles Foster Kent. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.25.) An admirable text-book for Bible-classes 
as well as for private students, with maps anda chart. 

A Cycie or CatHAy. By W. A. P. Martin, D.D. 
LL.D., President Emeritus of the Imperial Tungwen 
College. (Fleming H. Revell Co. $2.00.) A standard 
work which has taken its place beside Dr. Wells Wil- 
liams’s ‘‘ Middle Kingdom.” Dr. Martin holds high rank 
among the great Christian missionaries in China. His 
was the book which had the largest and most per- 
suasive circulation in China, Korea and Japan. He 
did more than any oneto break down the wall between 
China andthe Americans, the literati and the missionary. 
We have nothing better on China, its people, rulers, 
problems and needs, In connection with the above 
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we note the republication of a portion of Dr. Wells 
Williams’s work,A History oF CHINA: BEING THE His- 
TORICAL CHAPTERS FROM THE MIDDLE KINGDOM. By the 
late S. Wells Williams, LL.D., Professor of the Chinese 
Language and Literature in Yale University. This new 
volume contains an excellent chapter on recent events 
in China by Frederick Wells Williams, Instructor in 
Oriental History, Yale University. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.00.) 

A History oF Ecypt Durinc THE XVIITH AND XVIIITH 
Dynasties. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, D.C. L., LL.D. 
(Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.25.) A full 
translation and brief account of the important monu- 
mental documents of the period; nothing omitted. 
There are two volumes in the series, both equally valu- 
able. 

THE FALL oF THE Conco Arass. By Sidney Lang- 
ford Hinde, Medical Officer of the Interior British East 
Africa, Late Captain Congo Free State Forces. (Thomas 
Whittaker. $2.50.) The value of this book lies in its 
demonstration of the ability of the Congo F ree State to 
defend itself and to maintain civilized life and order 
against the babarizing Arab organizations. Inciden- 
tally it throws much new and interesting light on life in 
the Free Zone. 

TIMBUCTOO THE MysTERIOus. By Felix Dubois, Trans- 
lated by Diana White. (Longmans, Green & Co. 8vo, 
$3.50.) A picturesque, light and graceful French work 
of serious scholarship, which traces the history of the 
Sadan and the Sfidanese for more than one thousand 
years back. . 

Among pleasing and useful historic books of the year 
may be named THE ETERNAL City, Romz: /ts Religions, 
Monuments, Literatureand Art. By Clara Erskine Clem- 
ent. (Estes & Lauriat, Boston. $6.00.) ITALY IN 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, and the Making of Austro- 
Hungary and Germany. By Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer. 
(A. D. McClurg & Co., Chicago. $2.50.) THE 
CountTRY OF HORACE AND VIRGIL, a delightful volume, 
by Gaston Boissier. Translated by D. Havelock Fisher, 
with maps and plans, of which nothing better need be 
said than that it is worthy to stand beside the author’s 
‘** Riviera,” and his ‘‘ Rome and Pompeii.’’ (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $2.00). 
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UNDER this head we name first ALFRED LORD TENNYSON. 
A Memoir by his Son. (The Macmillan Co. 2 vols. $10.00.) 
By farthe most important contribution of the year to bio- 
graphical literature. We have nothingthis year to com- 
pare with it for the light it throws onthe work and work- 
manship of the greatest of the English poets since Mil- 
ton, for the charming impressions of the poets and 
writers of the century, for the notes it contains on the 
art of poetry, which justify us in calling it an English 
Ars Poetica, and forits rich, unobtrusive, frank and sin- 
cere but genial criticisms on a wide range of English 
poetry, Shakespeare’s included. 

Not at all inferior to the above in interest, and pre- 
eminent in its romantic fascination, is THE ROMANCE 
OF ISABEL LADY BuRTON. The Storyof her Life. Toldin 
Part by Herself and in Part by W. H. Wilkins. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co. Two vols., 8vo, $7.50.) No fiction was 
ever more alluring than this piece of unique biography. 
It makes a romance of reality and a reality of romance. 
The work is almost equally a tribute to Sir Richard and 
a memoir of his noble, brilliant and devoted wife, the 
Lady Burton. 

LIFE OF ABBY HOPPER GiBBoNS. Edited by her Daugh- 
ter, Sarah Hopper Emerson. (G.P. Putnam’s Sons. Two 
vols., $3.00) Abby Hopper’s husband was author of the 
great patriotic ode, ; 

‘““We are coming Father Abraham, three hundred thou- 

sand more.’’ 

The Hopper family was a leading one among the 
Friends, and bore a distinguished part in the anti-slavery 
history. Mrs.Gibbons’s house was sacked by the mob in 
the Draft Riots in this city. She acted a prominent 
part in the Sanitary Commission. Her great work was 
in connection with the movement and association for 
Prison Reform. The volumes are pervaded with the 
charm of Quaker simplicity and sincerity—often quaint 
and sometimes humorous. The War letters and those 
relating to slavery have a rare interest. 

LIFE AND TIMES OF SAVONAROLA. Sy Prof. Pasquale 
Vill +. ‘Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50.) 
This is Villari’s great Life of Savonarola, translated by 
Linda Villari, from the latest edition. Its characteris- 
tic feature is the appreciative treatment of the Reformer 
on the religious side of his relation to the Renaissance. 

WuiTMAN: A Stupy. Sy John Burroughs. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) A fine example of rhapsod - 
ical biography. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF CHARLES BULFINCH, ARCHITECT. 
Edited by his Granddaughter, Elien Susan Bulfinch. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $5.00.) A work of great in- 
terest and the momorial of the earliest of American 
architects, self-taught, but perhaps the equal in genius 
of the best in the series. 

THE Story oF My Lire. By Augustus J. C. Hare. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co. Two vols., $7.50.) Full of great 
names and endless personal reminiscence. : 
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Tue True Georce Wasuincton. Sy Paul Leicester 
Ford. (J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. $2.00.) A 
realistic treatment of the-+subject, supplemented and 
offset by GEORGE WASHINGTON, by Woodrow Wilson 
(Harper & Brothers, $3.00), a fine presentation of the 
deeper and ideal elements of Washington's life and 
character. 

Tue Lire oF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. Sy William 
Milligan Sloane, Professor of History in Princeton Uni- 
versity. (Century Cc. Royal, 8vo. $8.00 per vol.) 
The latest and probably the best life of Napoleon, pub- 
lished on a scale of magnificence which gives the work 
a place among books which every collector will desire 
to possess. The illustrations form an unrivaled gal- 
lery of Napoleana. ‘ 


MariA MircHeELL. Life, Letters and Journals compiled 
by Phebe Mitchell Rendall. (Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
$2.00.) A striking account of a woman whose scien- 
tific power and attainment brought her into com- 
parison with Mary Somerville. The memoir comes from 
the hand of a sister who incidentally corrects the too 
common and unworthy notion of what the life and 
training at that time was in an intellectual and refined 
New England home. 

MEMOIRS OF BARON THIEBAULT. Late Lieut. General 
in the French Army. Translated and Condensed by Arthur 
John Butler. (MacmillanCo. $5.00.) The glimpse of 
an independent soldier of the French Revolution who 
fought the enemies of France withcut falling under the 
personal influence of Napoleon and whose notes on that 

_ enigma of moderntimes give us oneof the clearest and 
best of the Napoleonic portraits. 

Tue LirE oF ROGER SHERMAN Sy Louis Henry 
Boutell. (A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. $2.00.) We 
have read this Life with pride. It is worthy of the sub- 
ject. It gives new distinctness to the outlines of a great 
man’s life at a time when they were growing vague. 

Tue Lire oF THOMAS HUTCHINSON, Royal Governor of 
the Province of Massachusetts Bay. By James K. Hosmer. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $4.00.) The great and char- 
acteristic merit of Professor Hosmer’s work is that it 
studies the underlying causes of the American Revolu- 
tion andthe rapid transformation of the colonists from 
loyal subjects to rebels in arms in the light of the ob- 
stinate, intelligent, and really patriotic toryism of Gov- 
ernor Hutchinson. 

FRIDTJOF NANSEN, 1861-1893. 
Nordahi Rolfson. Translated by William Archer. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $2.00.) This is a volime that 
must be read in connection with Nansen’s own “‘ Far- 
thest North.’’ It is the story of a man on whose heart 
the finding of the Pole was stamped from a child, and 
whose whole training was a discipline for it. The vol- 
ume contains the story of the crossing of the snow-cap 
of Greenland in 1888-’89. 

Lire OF NELSON. Zhe Embodiment of the Sea Power of 
Great Britain. By Capt. A. T. Mahan, D.C.L., LL.D., 

U. S. Navy. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston. Twovols., 
8vo.) An important, original and standard work; in 
Great Britain as well as America. 

JuLian M. Sturtevant. By J. M. Sturtevant, Jr. 
(Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50.) An interesting life of 
a characteristic American pioneer in the founding of 
Christian Society in the West. 

MGR. DE SALAMON. Unpublished Memoirs of the Inter- 
nuncio at Paris during the Revolution, 1790-1801. (Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. $2.00.) A delightful French 
Memoir whose important point is its look behind the 
scenes and testimony of an eye-witness to one at least 
of the worst atrocities of the French Revolution. 

ULysssEs GRANT and the Period of National Preserva- 
tion and Reconstruction. By William C. Church, Brevet- 
Lieut. Col. U. S. Vols., Editor U. S. Army and Navy Jour- 
nal, (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00.) 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF BENJAMIN JOWETT, M.A., 
Master of Balliol, Oxford. By Evelyn Abbott, LL.D., and 
Lewis Campbell, LL.D. (E. P. Dutton & Co. Two vols, 
8vo.) The full and rich account of the great master 
of Balliol and Translator of Plato. Highly interesting 
as the portraiture of a great scholar and divine who 
tho he stood firmly by the Faith, held it with the 
openness of mind which has characterized the advanced 
thinkers of the present century, and was one of the 
writers of the famous ‘‘ Essays and Reviews.”’ 

We name among bright and entertaining volumes for 
general reading 

THE GIRLHOOD OF MARIA JosEPHA HoLRoyp (Lady 
(Stanley of Alderly), Recorded in Letters of a Hundred 
Years Ago; from 1776 to 1796. Edited by J. H. Adeane. 

(Longmans, Green & Co.) Sprightly glimpses of home 
life and circles in England, with occasional glimpses of 
France and Switzerland. Louis NAPOLEON AND 
MADEMOISELLE DE Monttijo. Sy Jmbert Saint-Amand. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) A very delightful 
achievement in the department of romantic history. 
MARTHA WASHINGTON. By Anna Hollingsworth 
Wharton. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) A good 
contribution to Scribner’s ‘‘ Women of Colonia] and 
Revolutionary Times.”’ ‘ 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CHARLES Force Deerms, D.D., 
LL.D. By His Sons, the Rev. Edward M. Deems, A:M., 
Pi.D., and Francis M. Deems, M.D., Ph.D. (Fleming 
H..Revell Co, $1.50.) The life of a man of great and 
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varied activity, fertile in expedients, who made himself 
felt for good in many directions, and who deserves to 
be remembered for his efforts to give the higher ranges 
of Christian thought a hold on the masses of the people. 
With this should be named the Lire oF ALONZO 
Ames Miner,S.T.D., LL.D. By George Emerson, D.D. 
(Universalist Publishing House. $2.00.) The standard 
Life of one of the three greatest divires in the Univer- 
salist connection. Good reading. THE PRIVATE 
LIFE OF THE QUEEN. Sy a Member of the Royal House- 
hold. (D. Appleton & Co. $1.50.) Well worth reading. 
Our SEVEN Homes. Autobiographical Reminis- 
cences of Mrs. Rundle Charles. (John Murray, London.) 
A delightful memoir of the author of ‘‘ The Schinberg 
Cotta Family.” LIFE AND LETTERS oF WILLIAM 
BARTON RocERs. Edited by His Wife, with the Assistance 
of William T. Sedwick. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 2vols. 
$4.00.) The record of a man of whom Americans may 
well feel proud, whose supreme work in a long life de- 
voted to science was the founding and development of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 














Philosophy and Science. 


THEORY OF THOUGHT AND KNOWLEDGE. By Borden 
P. Bowne. (Harper & Brothers.) A strong book, writ- 
ten from the point of view that a metaphysical basis is 
indispensable for a sound psychology. 

PHILOSOPHY OF KNOWLEDGE: An Inquiry into the 
Nature, Limits and Validity of Human Cognitive Faculty. 
By George Trumbull Ladd, Professor of Philosophy in 
Yale University. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) The au- 
thor has undertaken in this volume an arduous work 
which greatly needed to be done. The result is a com- 
prehensive and thorough critical examination of human 
knowledge with the view of testing itsclaim to be the 
adequate mental representation of a really existent 
world. 

A Stupy oF FEeArs. By G. Stanley Hall, of Clark 
University. (Reprinted from the American Journal of 
Psychology.) This is a study based on an enormous in- 
duction and designed to throw light on the physiological 
psychology of the subject and on the pedagogic prob- 
lem, which is not to eliminate fear but to ascertain its 
educational value and to adjust it to the proper reac- 
tion. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE ANALYSIS OF THE SENSATIONS. 
By Dr. Ernst Mach, Professor of History and Theory of 
Inductive Science in the University of Virginia. (The 
Open Court Publishing Co. $1.25.) An attempt to har- 
monize the contradictions of science and philosophy by 
a closer analysis of the sensations. 

FISHES LIVING AND FossIL: An Outline of Their Forms 
and Probable Relationships. By Bashford Dean, Instruct- 
or in Biology, Columbia University. (Macmillan & Co. 
$2.50.) An elementary book, fitted to the requirements 
of university students. Much needed and very wel- 
come. 

THE VINES OF NORTHEASTERN AMERICA. Fully Jilus- 
trated from Original Sources. By Charles S. Newhall. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50.) An interesting addition 
to the two volumes on the trees and shrubs of the 
Northeastern States by Mr. Newhall. It contains all 
native and escaped vines found in Canada and the 
United States east of the Mississippi and north of Penn- 
sylvania. 

ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY. Sy Ralph S. Tarr. (Macmil- 
lan Co.) Special attention is given in this handbook to 
the dynamic aspect of the subject. It is the supplement 
of the author’s Physical Geography, and in connection 
with that work furnishes a valuable training in science. 
The make-up of the book is excellent. The subject is 
treated clearly and simply. 

An INTRODUCTION TO GEOLOGY. By William B. Scott, 
Blair Professor of Geology and Palaeontology in Princeton. 
(Macmillan Co. $1.90.) Constructed on the lines of 
Sir Archibald Geikie’s ‘‘ Class-book,’”’ using American 
illustrations. Teachers who have been obliged to ex- 
plain away the errors of the standard text-books will be 
greatly relieved by the use of Professor Scott’s J/ntro- 
duction. 

RELICS OF PRIMEVAL LIFE. Beginning of Life in the 
Dawn of Geologic Time. By Sir William Dawson, 
LL.D., F.R.S. With seventy-five illustrations. (Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co. $1.50.) This volume contains the 
substance of the Lowell Institute Lectures on Pre-Cam- 
brian Fossils, delivered in 1895. 

EDEN Lost AND Won. Studies of the Early History and 
Final Destiny of Man as Taught in Nature and Revela- 
tion. By J. Sir William Dawson, LL.D., FR.S. (Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co. $1.25.) The strongest and most in- 
telligent popular presentation of the conservative view 
of the scientific teaching of Genesis. 

THE CELL IN INHERITANCE AND DEVELOPMENT. Sy 
Edmund B. Wilson, Ph.D., Professor of Invertebrate 
Zoology, Columbia University. (Macmillan Co. $3.00.) 
Vol. IV in the Columbia University Biological Series. 
It is copiously and splendidly illustrated at every step 
and stage of the processes described. 

Wuart ts Evectricity? By John Trowbridge, Rumford 
Professor, Harvard, aud Director of the Jefferson Labora- 
tory. (D. Appleton & Co. $1.50.) One of the recent 
additions to ‘‘ The International Scientific Series.’’ The 
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latest and probably the best word that has been uttered 
on the subject. : 

THe DEVELOPMENT OF THE FROG’s Ecc. An Intro- 
duction to Experimental Embryology. By Thomas Hunt 
Morgan, Ph.D... (Macmillan Co. $1,60.) A clear, suc- 
cinct and comprehensive account of all the known 
phases of the fertilization and development of the 
frog’s egg, which opens the way to an intelligent read- 
ing of Weissman, 

Under the general head of practical and popular sci- 
ence we name AGRICULTURE IN SOME OF ITS RELATIONS 
WITH CHEMISTRY. By F. H. Storer, Professor of Agri- 
cultural Chemistryin Harvard, (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Seventh Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Three vols. 
$5.00.) A complete manual, which appeals to all who 
are interested in rural or agricultural affairs. 

Birps ILLUSTRATED BY COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY. (Na- 
ture Study Publishing Co., Chicago. 15 cents per num- 
ber; $1.50 per annum.) The birds are taken in natural 
positions and as near life size as possible—a beautiful 
new monthly which bird-lovers may well prize. 

AN ILLUSTRATED FLORA OF THE NORTHERN UNITED 
STATES, CANADA AND THE BRITISH PossEssIONsS. By 
Nathaniel Lord Britton, Ph.D., and the Hon. Addison 
Brown. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00 per vol.) 
This work when complete in three volumes will supply 
an admirable library for the student’s desk, tho too 
bulky for the field. 

THE FERTILITY OF THE LAND. Sy Jsaac Phillips Rob- 
erts,- Director of the College of Agriculture and Professor 
in Cornell. (The Macmillan Cq. $1.25.) The particu- 
lar point to which this book is directed is the all-impor- 
tant one of maintaining and raising the productivity of 
the soil. It opens the door of thrift on many a run- 
down farm and profitless patrimony. 

THE MANUAL OF AMERICAN WATERWORKS. 1897. Ed- 
ited by M. N. Baker, Ph.D., Associate Editor of Engin- 
eering News. (Engineering News Co. $3.00.) The 
tabulated report of 3,350 water-supply systems in the 
United States and Canada, with full engineering and 
financial details for more than 1,200 cities and towns, 


The Year’s Belles-Lettres. 


WHEN two words are married by hyphenation, their 
composite meaning is apt to be delightfully elusive, 
and there is a temptation to stretch it to the utmost. 
We, therefore, hasten to avail ourselves of human 
frailty and make the most of what inexactness will per- 
mit in the way of classifying the unclassifiable and de- 
termining the indeterminable. Ina word, we purpose 
to mention under the head of Jde/les-lettres a handful of 
good books published during the past year not ob- 
noxious to the somewhat occult meaning of the phrase 
** Polite Literature.” 

Just before the close of last year Mr. Walter Pater’s 
posthumous book, Gaston de Latour, gave a singularly 
perfect example of what should be meant by de//es-lettres 
and in Miss Imogen Guiney’s Patrins, just read, we 
easily find what serves our turn almost as well. The 
thing itself may elude us, but the fragrance of it lingers 
in the air of such writings. The traditions of Plato, 
Cicero, Montaigne, Addison, Lamb and Hazlitt take on 
freshness whenever a new essayist arrives. 

The year has given us one book vastly important to 
the student of Jdelles-lettres. If Alfred Lord Tennyson: 
A Memoir by His Son, is not a title to attract immediate 
attention for the largeness of its possibilities in the way 
of pure Pierian drafts, poetry must have lost its 
charm and great artistic achievement its magnetic in- 
terest. More than fifty years of strenuous and lofty 
devotion to poetry went into Tennyson’s work, and 
from beginning to end that work was of the noblest. 
In this Memoir we have the great poet’s theory and 
practice of his art, not in the form ofa set, self-con- 





. scious essay, but as seen by delightful glimpses caught, 


as it were,through his study window. It maybe yet 
too early fora safe prediction of Tennyson’s permanent 
rank among the world’s greatest singers; but he has a 
place there. In this book, as all the best critics agree, 
his life and his tremendous artistic vigor are shown 
together by the light of their own inner fire. Students 
of literature the world over will approach the book with 
exalted anticipations, and receive from it a generous 
realization of what a poet’s life should be. For Alfred 
Tennyson was a great man, as well as a wonderfully 
endowed poet. He made his life a noble one in making 
ita successful one. It is well, in view of the deplorable 
facts of such lives as Byron’s, Shelley’s, Verlaine’s and 
Poe’s, that the world should lay seriously to heart the 
moral splendor of Tennyson’s character, while luxuri- 
ating inthe manifold riches of his song. 

In the field of the essay, so wide and yet so little 
cultivated of late, Miss Guiney has had distinguished 
company during the year. Col. T. W. Higginson’s 
Book and Heart is a real gain to both books and hearts; 
and we are glad to see a new edition of his exquisite es- 
says on outdoor subjects, entitled Zhe Procession of the 
Flowers, taking hold on public favor. Zssays on Books 
and Culture, by Mr. Hamilton Mabie, revived the good 
old custom of digesting what we read and assimilating 
its best elements. To Mr. Mabie books are important 
enough to be honorably treated, and to him culture is 
something more than mere book-learning, 
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Miss Agnes Repplier, in her latest volume of studies, 
keeps up the fine guard against heavy style, and shows 
the same charming versatility which has set her among 
the foremost American essayists. Varia is a good title 
for her book, which contains nine excellent examples 
of her work. 

Mr. William A. Quayle is a new and interesting 
writer, who brings into his book of sixteen essays a 
great deal of what we may call the malt of literature, 
along with some of the wine. Zhe Poet’s Poet is the 
piece that gives title to his volume, and it is followed 
by appreciative studies of others besides Browning. 
We should seta strong question-mark after Mr. Quayle’s 
critical conclusions; but he never fails to be interesting, 
which is a fair compensation for other shortcomings. 

Nature in a. City Yard reminds one of ‘‘ Picciola,”’ 
not on account of substantial resemblance, but in the 
success attending nature study under extreme difficul- 
ties. It is a model of its kind. Surely everything has 
not been said, when fifty feet square of acity back yard 
can yet afford so much. 

Of criticism proper, Mr. I, Zangwill’s Without Preju- 
diceand Mr.Woodrow Wilson’s Mere Literature are note- 
worthy collections, yet as unlike as the Jew and the 
Gentile. Mr. Gladstone in his Later Gleanings continues 
the studies which have made his playtime almost as 
rich in high performance as his seasons of work. Mark 
Twain comes upto the mountain-top of criticism and 
offers his view of How to Tell a Story, taking his place 
among the elect with aplomb. He is worth listening 
to from outset to arrival. Mr. George Meredith’s 
Essay on Comedy, besides being a shrewd dissection of 
its subject, has the subtle charm of style which is the 
stamp of delles-lettres. We have also had a glimpse into 
the Macmillans’ two forthcoming volumes of Mrs. 
Browning’s Letters; but we cannot speak of them yet. 

The same may be said of Mr. Charles Dudley War- 
ners’s The People for whom Shakespeare Wrote, and Mr. 
Austin Dobson’s Zighteenth Century Vignettes. Nor can 
we pass that book of literary tidbits, Mr. Francis T. 
Palgrave’s Landscape in Poetry, without a word of pleas- 
ant recognition. 

Space and time joggle one’s equanimity and shut out 
one’s views of the very things most desirable when one 
is writing in a journalist’s cramped corner; so there 
must be large allowance for conditions as well as frail- 
ties in noting the omissions that every reader will see in 
our hurried review. It is a pleasant reflection that 
essayists are less irritable than poets, even if a trifle 
more dangerous, and we make haste to be off in good 
time. 


Some Books of Poetry Touched in 
Passing. 





THE Seven Seas, by Rudyard Kipling, and a single 
poem, entitled Recessional, which the same writer con- 
tributed to the song-singing during the festivities of 
the Queen’s Jubilee, are doubtless the most popular 
‘‘events’’ in the past year’s poetical progress. Mr. 
Kipling’s verse, like his prose, is fluent, highly colored, 
strenuously stimulated with adjectives that are not al- 
ways well chosen, and it is most generally highly fla- 
vored with Colonial dialect, But Kipling is easily the 
broadest and strongest of the new singers, full of art 
and heart; and his Recessional deserved its popularity, 
even if there were minor flaws in it, such as the some- 
what pharisaic mention of ‘‘ ruder tribes without the 
law.’’ In his rougher mood he sometimes goes to the 
very limit of license. When it comes to making the 
Muses busy themselves with- 


“A rag anda bone and a hank of hair,” 

there is considerable room for a question of taste to 
arise. It isthe main doubt always when we are read- 
ing Kipling, and it often becomes insistent, the doubt 
as to what we are expected to take him for. Is he giv- 
ing us the genuine vintage of his culture and nature, or 
are we being played with by a reckless mixer of crude 
bizarreries? We accept his rollicking ballads in gcod 
part, however, and try to believe that a poet who can 
often do so well will presently gather himself together 
and do justice to his high gift of song. 

Mr. George Meredith, whose host of admirers have 
not expected anything from him more poetical than 
novels, in prose of the sort best described as opales- 
cent, are offered a small book of verse in which he com- 
bines most of the striking characteristics of his prose 
with some show of poetic feeling; but he is not at home 
in the Muse’s harness. 

Mr. Bliss Carman is a persistent as well as charming 
poet, and during the year we have had two volumes of 
verse from him: one, More Songs From Vagabondia, in 
collaboration with Mr. Richard Hovey, and the other, 
Balladsof Lost Haven. Inthe latter he has been happi- 
ly successful in saturating his lines with the melancholy 
of the sea, and in giving to almost every ballad a strong 
swing of ocean waves. 

Miss Edith Thomas’s Winter Swallows has the true, 
classical flavor and fragrance; but it also has over it 
the haze of Celtic sadness. Her style offers a striking 
contrast to that we find in Mr. Madison Cawein’s Gar- 

den of Dreams, where every word is loaded with color. 
Ms, Lloyd Mifflin’s 4¢ the Gates of Song sugges ts 
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luxury and leisurely artistic dreaming, after the man- 
ner of Dante Rossetti, but with somewhat less certain- 
ty of artistic stroke. It is a book of beauty, filled with 
the aspirations of a Greek who has found our day too 
much of a reality for his imagination. 

The Book of the Native, by Charles G. D. Roberts, 
with its smacks of Canadian raciness, adds a new spray 
to his laureate wreath; and sets Mr. Roberts more firm- 
ly atthe head of the Canadian choir. Nor does this 
mean that the choir itself is falling back; on the con- 
trary its advance has been a delight to witness. 

New Ballads,by John Davidson, is a collection of 
poems displaying striking qualities and brimful of 
English traits. 

Builders, by Henry Van Dyke, abounds with fine 
passages of authentic poetry, in which a strong and 
sweet nature revels, as a bird in spring-time greenery. 

Last, and of a certainty not least, Mr. Edmund Clar- 
ence Stedman has collected the poems which too in- 
frequently during the past few years have forced him 
to give them utterance. Of these we hope to speak 
heréafter. 

And now again space limits our possibilities, and we 
are forced to leave unmentioned not a few songs aad 
singers worthy of sincere praise. And while upon the 
whole poetry has not kept abreast of prose in variety, 
freshness and excellence, the year is honorably rich in 
minor song from a bevy of sincere and earnest lyrists. 


The Year’s Best Novels. 


Ir would be’a thankless task (and we do not under- 
take it) to name a certain number of novels as the 
golden list of the year; but we may mention a few of 
which it is safe to speak with confidence as possessing 
noteworthy points of excellence or interest, at the same 
time disavowing any thought of making our attention 
to these mean disparagement of other works in the 
same field. 

We have had two or three pleasant successes during 
the year by American authors; and no one will object 
to the first mention being given to Mr. Howells, who 
delightfully surprised us with a nimble jump back to 
the field of his first efforts in fiction. Amn Open-Eyed Con- 
spiracy is a delicious piece of comedy, written in a 
style at once light, brilliant and sound. It is a story 
well described in its sub-title as 4m Jdyl of Saratoga. 
The genuine American flavor is in its substance, and a 
fine, clear American atmosphere hangs overit. Here 
is the stroke of a true artist, and small as the canvas 
is, the picture leaves a comfortable impression on the 
mind. Saratoga has never been, no place has even 
been, better sketched than here, and womanly foibles 
are done to perfection, as only Mr. Howells can do 
them. : 

In mentioning Hugh Wynne, Quaker at this point, we 
do not necessarily mean to give it second place; nor 
does it rank below any recent historical romance. Dr. 
Weir Mitchell, its author, may well feel secure of at 
least one valuable element of lasting fame; he has seta 
phase of American life, with its historical surround- 
ings, ina frame of literary beauty and artistic truth. 
Asawhole Hugh Wynne, Quaker may not be all that a 
critic would demand as an example of the best his- 
torical romance; but then the same may be said of 
Cooper’s ‘‘Spy,’’ whichis certainly a remarkable story. 
Hugh Wynne is worthy of the best company of readers, 
and is not likely to miss it. For its historical coloring 
and accuracy of details it is remarkable. The Quaker 
of colonial and Revolutionary times, with his peculiar- 
ities of character and opinion, is drawn with great 
energyandcleverness. Indeed, the whole romance is 
admirably lifelike and informed with interest not de- 
pendent upon mere incidents, altho incidents are plenty 
and ofa stirring sort. We place this excellent romance 
among the fewthat should be read in our schools and 
be pointed out as models of pure, dignified and in the 
best sense patriotic, historical fiction. 

Miss Mary E. Wilkins, one of the best living story- 
writers, has sent out recently her most elaborate piece 
of fiction, a novel of New England life, entitled, Jerome, 
a Poor Man. Thecraftsmanship of this piece of work 
is well-nigh perfect, showing that Miss Wilkins has not 
been content to stand still upon the distinction won by 
her earlier works, and that she is a growing gen- 
ius. Mr. Richard Harding Davis, also, has made a 
notable success with his attractive story, Soldiers of 
Fortune, which takes us to Central America, and gives 
a dash of revolutionary excitement to our enjoyment of 
a pretty and novel love-story. It is a brilliant piece of 
work, scintillating with the fervor of youthfulness and 
gay with the hues of the tropics. 

Among the most successful of foreign novels the first 
that comes to mind is Du Maurier’s 7ke Martian, which 
carries with it the sad evidence of a genius working 
under the spur of a consciousness that death was near. 
For style, the influence lurking between words, capti- 
vating as if by an immediate personal appeal, it is al- 
most without its equal in the fiction of recent years. 
The Christian, Mr. Hall Caine’s latest novel, is highly 
sensational and full of picturesque contrasts, often so re- 
markable that they fail to make the impression of truth. 

In its best features it touchesa high level of excellence, 
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but as a whole it does violence to a great genius. Mr. 
Bret Harte and Mr. Henry James. Americans who have 
so long lived outside of their country that they have to 
be thought of as foreigners, have each given us one 
characteristic story; and Mr. Charles G. D. Roberts, in 
The Forge in the Forest, has made charming use of the 
romance which seems a large part of Canadian life. 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s Captains Courageous isa story 
for boys, written in rollicking diction, which is a curi- 
ous mixture of English and jargon, but always pictur- 
esque, and full of the salt sea-air and sounds. Itis a 
fishing story of life on the Grand Bank, a story quite 
charming for its descriptive power, but with its scenes 
pretty much overdone in the way of laying on the slime 
of codfish and the smells of a fishing-schooner. Boys, 
however, will not be much troubled over the crudities 
if they but get the adventures, and the adventures are 
here in force. It is a book to be pleased with for a day 
and an hour; its freshness is not of the lasting sort; 
but it is genuine freshness. Aside from the general 
dash and picturesqueness of the story, it is to be recom- 
mended for its vigorous spirit of manliness displayed, 
not by preaching, but by the example of its young hero. 
Boys need to be taught how to meet every adverse wave 
of life, and to buffet it successfully. 
geous conveys a good lesson. 


Archeology and Folk-Lore. 


NIPPUR; OR, EXPLORATIONS AND ADVENTURES ON THE 
EuPHRATES. The Narrative of the University of Penn- 
sylvania Expedition to Babylonia in the Years 1888-1890. 
By John Punnett Peters, Ph.D., Sc.D., D.D., Director of 
the Expedition. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Two vols., $6.00.) 
This expedition takes its name from the ancient Nippur, 
and these volumes give the story of the first two years’ 
work there by the expedition under Dr. Peters. As this 
is the first serious attempt at Oriental archeological 
exploration made by American scholarsbip, and as its 
results have been so important, the story is of high in- 
terest, especially that told in the second volume, which 
gives us part of the historical results, carrying the early 
origin of Babylonian culture back, perhaps, into the 
fifth century before Christ. 

THE ARCH OF TITUS AND THE SPOILS OF THE TEMPLE. 
By the late William Knight, M.A., Rectorof St. Michael's, 
Bristol. (Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.00.) An interest- 
ing volume in the ‘* By-Paths of Bible Knowledge”’ on 
the Arch of Titus as the only seeming contemporary 
witness to the ritual of the Herodian temple. 

MYCEN# AND THE MYCENAAN CIVILIZATION. By Dr. 
Christos Tsountas and J]. Irving Manatt, Ph.D., LL.D. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $6.00.) No living writer was 
better qualified than Dr. Tsountas to revise and digest 
Schliemann’s account of his own discoveries in Myce- 
nzan antiquities. Heand his American collaborator, 
Dr. Manatt, have done splendid service in introducing 
the scholarly public to a more. intimate acquaintance 
with Mycene and its civilization. 

ENTSTEHUNG DES ALTESTEN SCHRIFT-SYSTEMS. Ay 
Friedrich Delitesch. (Leipzig. 1897.) A brilliant piece 
of work and arealcontribution to the history of cunei- 
form writing which promises as complete a solution of 
the origin of the signs as willever be possible. 

ARCHOLOGICAL STUDIES AMONG THE ANCIENT CITIES 
oF Mexico. By William H. Holmes, Curator Department 
of Anthology, Field Museum, Chicago. The first part of 
this paper was previously published and is now com- 
pleted by this Second Parton the Monuments of Chiapas, 
Ooxaca and the Valley of Mexico. For the student of 
American archeology the whole work will have ab- 
sorbing interest. 

NAVAHO LEGENDS. Collected and Translated by Wash- 
ington Matthews M.D.,LL.D., Major U.S. Army, Ex- 
President of the American Folk-Lore Society. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $6.00.) The variety, richnessand extent of 
the legendary matter found by Dr. Matthews among a 
tribe from whence nothing was expected, is a genuine 
surprise, which grows no less on the examination of 
his book with its admirable series of heliotypes and col- 
ored plates taken from life. 


Captains Coura- 





Politics and Economics. 


GOVERNMENTS AND PARTIES IN CONTINENTAL EUROPE, 
By A. Lawrence Lowell. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Two 
vols.) A credit to American scholarship. With scien- 
tific precision and careful: comparative analysis Mr. 
Lowell has combined a literary treatment of the subject 
which awakens interest and holds his readers. 

STUDIES IN THE CIvIL LAW AND ITS RELATIONS TO THE 
LAW OF ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 8y William Wirt Howe, 
Sometime Justice of the Supreme Court of Louisiana and 
Storrs Professor of Lawin Yale University for the Year 
1894. (Little, Brown & Co. Boston. $1.50.) These 
fourteen lectures were delivered before the Yale Law 
School. They are a grand development of the moral 
basis of the law which is a very whclesome subject to 
bring up at the present time. They give an account of 
the rise and development of the Civil Law into the one 
bond of social order amid the flagitious administrative 
abuses of the later Roman Empire. 


MunicipAL Prosiems, Sy Frank J, Goodnow, (The 
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Macmillan Co.) A very important discussion of the 
burning question which is now uppermost in the minds 
of the American people, but as to which apparently 
they will need many more such books as Professor Good- 
now’s before they have solved the problem. 

PARTISAN PoLitics: THE Evi, AND THE REMEDY. Sy 
James Sayles Brown. (J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 
socents.) This book is an excellent contribution to the 
radical agitation of the question involved. The remedy 
proposed—the prohibition of political parties—is impos- 
sible in a free country. 

Tue LipRARY OF Economics AND Po.itics, Zdited by 
Prof. Richard T. Ely, is a notable series. The latest 
addition, Vol. XIII, is SouTHERN STATESMEN OF THE 
Outp Recime. By William P. Trent, M.A., Professor in 
the University of the South. By a Southern man who, 
while national and loyal, appreciates the rational side 
of the Calhoun and Davis doctrine, and is able to ex- 









plain how the light shined on their minds. (Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. $2.00.) 
THE GENESIS OF THE SOCIAL CONSCIENCE. Sy Prof. 


H.S. Nash, of the Episcopal Theological School at Cam- 
bridge.- (Macmillan Co.) An attempt to trace the effect 
of Christianity on the evolution of society and moral so- 
cial ideals. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF SocIoLoGy. By Herbert Spencer. 
Vol. III. (D. Appleton & Co.) The final volume of the 
Synthetic Philosophy begun six and thirty years ago. 

L’OuvrRiER AMERICAIN. By Prof. Emil Levasseur, 
Member of the Institute of France. This volume is a 
good example of the impression the Chicago World’s 
Fair made on the intelligent foreigners who visited it. 
With some keen and sharp criticism it is, on the whole, 
highly appreciative, and deserves reading as coming 
from so distinguished an economist as M. Emil Levas- 
seur. 

JUVENILE OFFENDERS. By W. Douglas Morrison, (D. 
Appleton & Co,) The keynotes of this volume aretwo: 
that punishment fails tocheck crime because it does not 
affect the conditions under which crime is developed; 
and that, instead of punishing or in addition to punish- 
ing we must go back and change the conditions under 
which juvenile offenders are developed into criminals. 
These conclusions point to the Indeterminate sentence 
and the Probation scheme as the results to which all 
modern thinking and experience on penological matters 
tends. 

CRIME AND CRIMINALS. By J. Saunderson Christison, 
M.D. (The W. T. Keener Co., Chicago. $1.00.) The 
author was formerly on the staff of the New York City 
asylums for the insane and has written several works 
on insanity. The point of this treatise is the assump- 
tion that crime is the result of abnormal physical devel- 
opment and is to be treated as insanity. 

THE L1QUOR PROBLEM IN ITS LEGISLATIVE ASPECTS. 
By Frederic Wines and John Koren. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. Pp. 342.) This report is based on the studies 
of the liquor problem made under the direction of 
Charles W. Eliot, Seth Low, and James C. Carter, sub- 
committee of the Committee of Fifty who have become 
associated for the investigation of sociological topics. 

EquaLity. Sy Edward Bellamy. A Socialist ro- 
mance designed to rework the ground covered by 
‘* Looking Backward ”’ and take up the stitches dropped 
in that work. A very elaborate exposition of a fantastic 
sociology. 

THE NICARAGUA CANAL AND THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 
By Lindley Miller Keasbey, Ph.D., Associate Professor 
Political Science, Bryn Mawr. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$3.50.) The keynote of this volume is that the Nicar- 
augua Canal is a work of national importance. It con- 
tains a history of the Monroe Doctrine, the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty, and a judicial discussion of the inter- 
national relations of the subject. 

THE Crowpb. A Study of the Popular Mind. By Gus- 
tave Le Bon. (The Macmillan Co. $1.50.) Pessimistic in 
philosophy and agnostic in tone, this book is, neverthe- 
less, well worth reading, and sure to excite and hold the 
reader’s attention, by its brilliant novelty, its bold in- 
genuity, and its reckless Macchiavellianism. 

HOUSEHOLD Economics.. A Course of Lectures in the 
School of Economics of the Untversity of Virginia. By 
Helen Campbell. 
ideas, helpful fromthe practical point of view, provided 
the reader is wot toa captivated with the author’s bril- 
liant discussion of theoretic topics. 

THE STREET RAILWAY SySTEM OF PHILADELPHIA: /¢s 
History and Present Condition. By Frederick W. Speirs. 
(Johns Hopkins University Press.) Valuable to those 
who wish to inform themselves on the general subject. 
NOMINATIONS FOR EXECUTIVE OrFIce. By Fred- 
erick W. Dallinger. (Longmans, Green & Co.) Avery 
good book which makes four good points; the ex- 
isting evils not inherent, but due to violation of funda- 
mental principles; number of elective offices too great; 
State, national and municipal politics must be sepa- 
rated; the spoils must be eradicatéd, and the reformers 
must gird themselves to « long work of patience in 
training the people. We name in the same category 
the recently published Eighth Volume of Lire AND 
LABOUR OF THE PEOPLE IN Lonpon. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Volume IX contains a summary and comparative analy- 
sis of the preceding yolumes,—-reSociALism AND 
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CATHOLICISM is a translation of Count Edward Soder- 
ini’s work, by Richard Jenery-Shea. It is much too 
diffuse for American readers, but is marked by good 
sense and good feeling, and will be more useful in edi- 
fying the faithful than in converting unbelievers. 


Art and Illustration. 


A TEextT-BooK oF THE HIsToRY OF SCULPTURE. Sy 
Allan Marquand, L.H.D., and Arthur L. Frothingham, 
Jr., Ph.D., Professorsof Archeology and the History of 
Artin Princeton University. (Longmans, Green & Co. 
$1.50.) Timely, scholarly and complete, in the series 
of ‘‘ College Histories of Art,’’ edited by Professor Van 
Dyke, of Rutgers. 

ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF FINE ART: Painting, 
Sculpture, Arts of Decoration and Illustration. By Rus- 
sell Sturgis. Music by Henry Edward Krehbiel. (Ameri- 
can Library Association, 146 Franklin Street, Boston. 
$1.00.) This is one of the ‘‘Annotated Lists’’ of the 
American Library Association, published under the 
general editorial direction of Mr. George Iles. Noth- 
ing better in its way has come from the press. This 
number especially is a model of usefulness. 

GREEK ART ON GREEK SoIL. By James M. Hoppin, 
Professor of Art in~Yale University. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $2.00.) Done with conscientious thoroughness 
and scrupulous workmanship. 

A HANDBOOK OF GREEK SCULPTURE. By Ernest 
Arthur Gardner, M.A., Late Director of the British 
School of Archeology at Athens; Yates Professor of Arche- 
ology in University College, London. (Macmillan Co. 
$1.25.) There has been no such able and reliable work 
in English dealing with the recent excavations and their 
results as this. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF ART. By Ernst Grosse, Ph.D. 
(D. Appleton & Co. 8vo.) A pioneer work which 
aims to supply a basis for a scientific philosophy of 
art. As neither history nor archeology give the in- 
formation required for this purpose, the author turns to 
the ethnological method and attempts to build upa 
basis for the beginnings of art among primitive peoples 
who stand nearer to original conditions of social and 
individual existence than any others. 

LAWNS AND GARDENS. How to Plant and Beautify the 
Home Lot, the Pleasure Ground and the Park. By M. 
Jonsson-Rose. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50.) A com- 
plete handbook for the gentleman or lady who desires 
to combine art effects with gardening. 

MEISSONIER. His Life and Art. By Vallery C. O. 
Gréard, of the French Academy. Translated by Lady Mary 
Lloyd and Miss Florence Simmonds, with 34 plates and 
236 text illustrations. (A.C.Armstrong & Son.) Ano- 

le biography of a great artist and a great man. 
Lives OF SEVENTY OF THE MOST EMINENT PAINTERS, 
ScULPTORS AND ARCHITECTS. Sy Georges Vasari. Ed- 
ited and annotated in the light of recent discoveries, by 
E. H. and E. W. Blaskfield and A. A. Hopkins. With 
Reproductions in Photogravure of Forty-eight Master- 
pieces of Italian Painting and Sculpture. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Four vols. $15.00.) A magnificent 
edition of a work to which we are indebted forthe most 
and best of what we know ofthe Italian painters, richly 
worth its price and which has within a month been fol- 
lowed by a popular edition in four volumes and at the 
moderate price of $8.00 THE LIFE OF MICHAEL 
ANGELO. By Hermann Grimm. Illustrated Edition. 
Forty Photogravure Plates from Works of Art. (Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. Two vols., 8vo, $6.00.) A work 
presented in English dress which for nearly forty years 
has held a distinct and dignified place in the literature 
of art and is now only surpassed by Mr. Symonds, for 
the reason that he was able to get access to the very 
papers of which Professor Grimm knew only too well, 
and knew that he would not be allowed to see them. 
His work should be entitled: A General Study of Italy 
during the Life of Michael Angelo. 











Music. 

BEETHOVEN AND His NINE SYMPHONIES. By Sir 
George Grove. (London and New York: Novello, Ewer 
& Co.) A new and enlarged edition of a delightful and 
valuable explanatory work; its material originally, in 
part, printed for the Crystal Palace Concerts (London). 

How To Listen TO Music. By Henry Edward Kreh- 
diel. A practical, condensed instructor; how music is 
classified, and made to reach the ear by voice or instru- 
ments. $1.25. 

THE OpERA: A SKETCH. By B. F. Streatfeild. (Lon- 
don: J. C. Nimmo & Co.; New York: J. B. Lippincott 
Co. $2.00.) A terse, critical history of opera from 
Peri to the contemporary lyric drama. An authorita 
tive, readable study. 

SKETCHES OF THE ENGLISH GLEE COMPOSERS. By 
David Baptie. (London: William Reeves; New York: 
imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons.) A small, com- 
plete and almost unique reference-monograph. $1.75, 


Dr. TUCKER, PRIEST-MUSICIAN: A Sketch which Con- 
cerns the Doings and Thinkings of the Reverend John 
freland Tucker, §.7.D. An attractive personal study 
and memorial of value to those interested in the congre- 
gational music of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 

RICHARD Wasner, Sy Hueston Stewart Chamberlain, 
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Translated from the German by G. Ainslie Haight and 
revised by the author. (London: J. M. Dent & Co.; 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.) The most impor- 
tant of recent critical and introspective studies of the 
composer’s attitude toward art; less a biography than an 
analysis of the first rank. 

MARCHESI AND Music. Passages from the Life of a 
Famous Singing Teacher. By Mathilde Marchesi. With 
an Introduction by Massenet. (New York and London: 
Harper & Brothers. $2.50.) 

My REMINISCENCES. By Luigi Arditi. Translated by 
the Baroness von Zedlitz. (New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co.) The musical autobiography of the well-known 
conductor; and a mosaic of entertaining memories of 
musicians and musical work. 

THE Story OF BRITIsH Music. By Frederic J. Crowest. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.50.) A firm, 
straightforward survey of a special field. 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE ART OF Music. Sy Herbert C. 
Parry, Mus. Doc. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) In- 
cludes an admirable study of folk-music and barbaric 
rhythms and melodies. 

THESTORY OF THE HUTCHINSONS: THE TRIBE OF JESSE. 
Compiled and Edited by Charles E. Mann, with an Intro- 
duction by Frederic Douglass. A thoroughly readable 
record of the career of these pioneers in American song. 
The autobiography of the most authoritative instruct- 
or in vocalism of our day, and richly reminiscent of 
more than fifty years of European musical activity. 

VERDI: THE MANAND MUSICIAN. Ais Biography, with 
Especial Relation to His English Experiences. By Frederic 
J. Crowest. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) A 
useful book for those who have not Pongin’s ‘* Anecto- 
lic ’ Life of the Composer, on which this book is based. 

CoLLEGE HyMNAL. A Selection of Christian Praise 
Songs for the Uses of Worship in Universities and Ad- 
vanced Schools. By Pres. M. Woolsey Stryker. (Biglow, 
Main & Co.) The most satisfactory college hymn and 
tune book yet published; delightful to the eye and to 
the hand; dignified, musical, and which has the enor- 
mous advantage of coming from an editor who is equal- 
ly at home in the hymnology and in the music of sacred 
song. 

In ExceELsis: Hymns with Tunes for Christian Worship. 
(The Century Co. Retail, -$1.75; for introduction, 
$1.35.) Edited on a high standard as to hymns and 
tunes, without scholastic fuss or nonsense and on a 
basis of good taste, knowledge and judgment, which is 
broader than any fashion or any school. 





Sanitary and Medical. 


How To Drain A House. Practical Information for 
Householders. By George E. Waring, Jr. (Second edi- 
tion, with Notes. Van Nostrand Co.) A book which 
carries distilled into it the condensed experience of a 
man who for twenty-five years has been working out 
the problems presented in it. 

Lone Lire. The Occasional Review of an Investigation 
of the Intimate Causes of Old Age and Organic Death, with 
a Design to their Alleviation and Removal. By C. A. Ste- 
phen, M.A., M.D. (Norway Lake, Me.) A curiously 
occasional publication, of which a number is issued 
when the author finds himself ready to bring it out. 

THE TRUE SCIENCE OF LIVING. THE NEW GOSPEL OF 
HEALTH, PRACTICAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL: Story of an 
Evolution of Natural Law in the Cure of Disease. For 
Physicians and Laymen. How the Sick Get Well; How the 
Well Get Sick; Alcoholics freshly Considered. By Edward 
Hooker Dewey, M.D. (Henry Bill Publishing Co., Nor- 
wich, Conn.) The author’s secret is two meals a day, 
with other restrictions according to circumstances. 

How To Buitp A Home. Being Suggestions as to 
Safety from Fire, Safety to Health, Comfort, Convenience, 
Duration and Economy. By Francis C.’ Moore. (Con- 
tinental Insurance Co. 75 cents.) A little manual with 
aid init from competent counselors, and on points as 
to which it is not always easy to get trustworthy coun- 
sel. 

In SICKNESS AND IN HEALTH. A Manual of Domestic 
Medicine and Surgery, Hygiene, Dietetics and Nursing; 
Dealing in a practical way with the Problems relating to 
the Maintenance of Health, the Prevention and Treat- 
ment of Disease, and the Most Effective Aid in Emergen- 
cies. Edited by J. West Roosevelt, M.D. (D. Appleton & 
Co. $6.00.) On the co-operative plan, with excellent 
selections for the special articles. A truly good, useful 
and compendious manual. 

A TrExT Book FOR TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR NURSES. 
By T. M. Wise, M.D., Superintendent of the St. Lawrence 
Hospital. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) A very complete 
text-book. 

MOTHER, BABY AND NurSERY. A Manual for Mothers. 
By Genevieve Tucker, M.D. (Roberts Brothers, Boston.) 
A valuable addition of well-digested knowledge on all 
phases of the physical well-being of the child anda help 
to mothers anxious to do their best by their offspring. 

EATING AND DRINKING. The Alkalinity of the Blood, 
the Test of Food and Drink in Health and Disease. By 
Albert Harris Hoy, M.D. (A.C. McClurg & Co., Chi- 
cago.) 

How To Live LONGER AND WHY WE Do wnotT LIVE 
Loncer, Ay J. R. Harger, M.D., Medical Examiner of 
the Bureau of Pensions, Washington, D.C, ($1,00,) The 
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general point of this book is that while the human 
frame is designed to endure one hundred and fifty or 
two hundred years, we ought by good regulation of life 
to attain a full century. 

THe Eve AND Its Care. By Frank Allport, M.D., 
Professor in Minnesota State University and President of 
the Minnesota State Medical Society. (J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia. $1.00.) The brief practical 
manual of a well-trained expert. Particularly worth 
notice as calling attention to the very important subject 
of ‘‘ Refraction in Schools.” 





Travel and Adventure. 


By far the most interesting and important book of the 
yearto be named under this head is FARTHEST NORTH: 
Being the Record of a Voyage of Exploration of the Ship 
‘* Fram,” 1893-96, and of a Fifteen Months’ Sleigh Jour- 
ney by Dr. Nansen and Lieutenant Johansen. By Dr. 
Pridtjof Nansen, with an Appendix by Otto Sverdrup Cap- 
tain of the ‘‘ Fram.”’ (Two vols., 8vo.) 

HAutF-Hour TRAVELS AT HOME AND ABROAD. Se- 
lectedand Arranged by Charles Morris. (Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia. Four vols., $6.00.) A very entertaining 
and‘useful representation of the literature of travel in 
a veritable Library of Travel, from the times of 
Herodotus and Marco Polo down. 

THE EXPEDITIONS OF ZEBULON MONTGOMERY PIKE ¢o 
the Headwaters of the Mississippi River, Through Louisi- 
ana Territory and in New Spain, during the Years 
1805-"6-"7. Edited by Elliott Coues, Late Captain and As- 
sistant Surgeon, U.S.A. (Francis P. Harper.) This ex- 
pedition was the most fruitful pioneering ever done for 
the Republic. The record is rich in the romance of 
adventure among the wild tribes when the flavor of 
their wild life was not gone. 

THE MANUSCRIPT JOURNALS OF ALEXANDER HENRY, 
Fir TRADER OF THE NORTHWEST COMPANY, AND OF 
Davip THOMPSON, OFFICIAL GEOGRAPHER AND EXPLOR- 
ER OF THE SAME COMPANY, 1799-1814. Edited, with Copious 
Critical Commentaries, by Elliott Coues. (Francis P. Har- 
per. Three vols., 8vo, $10.00.) Three magnificent 

_ volumes uniform with those on the Lewis and Clark Ex- 
pedition and the Pike, forming with these a mutually 
illustrated series of great interest. 

THROUGH UNKNOWN AFRICAN CONTINENTS. 
First Expedition from Somaliland to Lake Lamu. 
Donaldson Smith, M.D., F.R.G.S. (Edward Arnold. 
8vo, $5.00.) A book of great interest for general 
readers, rich in gunning experiences and adventures; 
a magnificent example of book-making; has a unique 
series of original illustrations worked up by Mr. 
Charles Whymper and Mr. A. D. McCormick. The 
maps are full and excellent. 

THE FALL OF THE ConGco ARABS. By Sidney Lang- 
ford Hinde, Medical Officer of the Interior British East 
Africa, Late Captain Congo Free State Forces. (Thomas 
Whittaker. $2.50.) Animportant, interesting and large- 
ly descriptive work. 


The 
By A. 


Cyclopedias and Dictionaries. 


HARPER’S DICTIONARY OF CLASSICAL LITERATURE AND 
ANTIQUITIES. Edited by Harry Thurston Peck, Professor 
of Latin Literature in Columbia University. (Harper & 
Brothers. Royal 8vo, pp. 1701.) This work brings to- 
gether in one book, handy for reference, matter which 
ordinarily a student would be forced to look for in 
many. If not in all respects above criticism, itis far 
and away the best and most useful aid we have in its 
class. 

THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. Ldited by 
Sidney Lee. (The Macmillan Co. $3.75 per vol.) The 
forty-ninth volume of this great work brings the vocab- 
ulary down to Russell, Sir William Oldnall, 

New AMERICAN SUPPLEMENT TO THE LATEST EDITION 
OF THE ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. £dited under the 
Superintendence of Day Otis Kellogg, D.D. (The Werner 
Co., Chicago. Five vols., square 8vo, $4.00each.) This 
is an enterprising attempt to bridge over the interval 
between 1896 and the first volume of the Britannica, and 
to bring it up on other points where it was never par- 
ticularly strong, such as American biography and no- 
tices of living persons. It is a very useful appendix on 
its own account, and one which adds greatly to the use- 
fulness of the Britannica. 

A New ENGLIsH DICTIONARY ON HISTORICAL PRIN- 
cipLes. Ldited by Dr. James A. H. Murray. (The Mac- 
millan Co. Each part 60 cents.) 

THE CYCLOPEDIA OF PRACTICAL QUOTATIONS. Sy /. 
K. Hoyt. (Funk & Wagnalls Co. 8vo, pp. 1178. Bound 
in buckram, $6.00.) A new, revised, and very much 
enlarged edition of a collection which we have con- 
sulted regularly and found useful since it was first pub- 
lished in 1884. The citations are more numerous than 
in any similar collection we know of. They are ar- 
ranged conveniently, and the apparatus for tracing a 
citation is good. 

Tue Encyciopapia OF Sport. L£dited by the Earl of 
Suffolk and Berkshire, Hedley Peek and F.G. Aflalo. (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. Each Part $1.00.) The Six Parts 
now published bring this work down into the letter F. 
It is a thorough work which treats everything which 
comes within the modern definition of Sfort, It is nota 
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dry text-book but a well-written work full of informa- 
tion and the inspiration of sport. The illustrations are 
a prominent and important feature. 

To these we add THE ENCYCLOPADIA OF SOCIAL RE- 
FORM, Including Political Economy, Political Science, 
Charities, Civil Service, Currency, Land and Legislation 
Reform, Penology,. Socialism, Social Purity, Trades 
Unions, Woman Suffrage, etc. Edited by William D. P. 
Bliss, with the Co-operation of Many Specialists. (Funk 
& Wagnalls Company. $7.50.) A large and important 
work just from the press, of which we shall take an 
early opportunity to speak in full. 


Miscellaneous. 


AN AMERICAN TRANSPORT IN THE CRIMAZAN WAR. Sy 
John Codman. (Silver, Burdett € Co. 75 cents.) Cap- 
tain Codman is one of the youngest of octogenarians, 
and is known in the ranches of Idaho and at the Golden 
Horn. He hada story to tell, and has told it from 
notes taken at the time, re-born in his own vigorous 
memory. A reader on the lookout for a good book will 
find one in this entertaining glimpse of the ‘‘last of the 
picturesque wars of the world.” 

THE SCHOLAR AND THE STATE, and Other Orations 
and Addresses. By Henry Codman Potter, D.D., LL.D., 
Bishop of New York. (The Century Co. $2.00.) A 
series of miscellaneous addresses delivered on different 
occasions and on different topics, but which have for 
their common meeting-point that they all are the honest 
endeavor of a Christian minister, of exalted station 
and great capacity, to raise the common questions, du- 
ties and occupations of life into the highest atmosphere 
and to place them in their greatest relations. 

ENFRANCHISEMENT AND CITIZENSHIP. Addresses and 
Papers by Edward L. Pierce. Edited by A. W. Stevens. 
(Roberts Brothers, Boston. $2.00.) These addresses 
on civics and politics are worthy of the best days of 
the Republic. Chaste in style, they are vigorously 
effective and warmed with the eloquence of conviction. 
Mr. Pierce was a devoted disciple of Charles Sumner 
and author of his Memoir. The Commencement ad- 
dress at Brown, in 1880, presents a stirring view of the 
civil and political duties of educated men. The volume 
has something the character of a course in civics and 
politics, of the most effective kind. 

AUTHORS AND FRIENDS. Sy Annie Fields. (Hough- 
ton, Miffin& Co. 50 cents.) An altogether charming 
book. There never was sucha group of wits collected 
in this country as Mrs. Fields had around her naturally 
assembled at her own table, and which she knew and saw 
in all moods of genius and social freedom. 

AMERICAN LANDS AND LETTERS. The Mayflower to Rip- 
Van-Winkle. By Donald G. Mitchell. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.50.) Mr. Mitchell’s refined style broad- 
ens in this volume into a certain Elizabethan freedom 
and boldness which freshen the diction and add won- 
derfully to its force and brilliancy. The ** apprecia- 
tions’’ are not at all literary pemmican, but vivid por- 
traits constructed of materials daintily selected from 
the author’s ample stores of knowledge and drawn with 
great firmness of touch. 

AN EPISTLE TO PosTERITY.: Being Rambling Recollec- 
tions of Many Years of My Life. By Mrs. M. E. W. Sher- 
wood. (Harper & Brothers. $2.50.) ‘‘ Rambling ”’ this 
Epistle certainly is, and therein lies its charm as it wan- 
ders through a world of good company and in the lead 
of an author whose first maxim is that the unpardona- 
ble sin is to be dull. 

THE SPIRITUAL SENSE OF DANTE’S DIVINA COMMEDIA. 
By William T. Harris. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) 
Dr. Harris treats the Commedia as an embodiment in 
poetic symbolism of the entire Catholic view of life—a 
very suggestive and rewarding study. 

ADDRESSES AND FRAGMENTS IN PROSE AND VERSE. 
By James Sager Norton. (A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
$3.50.) The beautiful and worthy memorial of a bril- 
liant young man who was just rising into national fame 
when death struck him down. 

MODERN FRENCH LITERATURE. By Benjamin W. 
Wells, Ph.D. (Roberts Brothers, Boston. $1.50.) A 
valuable study of French literature from the Renais- 
sance down, done from a sound critical and ethical 
standpoint, and in good literary and historical per- 
spective. 

MARRIAGE QUESTIONS IN MODERN FICTION: And Other 
Essays on Kindred Subjects. By Elizabeth Rachel Chapman. 
(John Lane., $1.50.) With some variations from the 
line of good sense and sound judgment. This exceed- 
ingly well-written book, on the whole, leads in the right 
direction and stimulates sound thought on marriage 
anddivorce. The field is inviting, and will repay deep 
plowing. 

THE JeEwisH LAw oF Divorce. According to Bible 
and Talmud, with some Reference to its Development in 
Post-Talmudic Times. By David Werner Amram, M.A., 
L.L.B., Member of the Philadelphia Bar. (Philadelphia. 
1896,) A work of much learning, highly interesting to 
the student of comparative jurispurdence, as well as the- 
ology. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE STATE OF MAINE FROM THE 
EARLIEST PERIOD To 1891. By Joseph Williamson, of the 
Maine Historical Society and the New England Historical 
and Genealogical Society. (The Thurston Print, Portland, 
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Me. 2 vols., 8vo, $7.00.) A labor of love, whose 
merit is out of all relation to the prospective profits of 
the publication. With enormous industry the author has 
developed his plan of giving ‘‘ the full title of every 
book, pamphlet and reputable magazine article at any 
time printed in or having reference to Maine, and also 
allof which the authors were, at the time of writing or 
publishing, resident within the State.”’ 

THE ELEMENTS OF COMMERCIAL Law. By Albert S. 
Bolles, LL.D., Lecturer on the Law and Practice of Bank- 
ing in the University of Pennsylvania and the Drexel In- 
stitute. (Henry Holt & Co. $1.00.) A man in active 
business life can hardly desire a more useful handbook 
than this. 

COLLEGE TRAINING FOR WoMEN. By Kate Holliday 
Claghorn, Ph.D. (Yale.) (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
$1.25.) A level-headed, appreciative, but soberly crit- 
ical survey of the situation as regards the women’s col- 
leges. 

THE ETHICS OF GAMBLING. By W. Douglass Mackensie, 
M.A. (Chicago Theological Seminary Press. 35 cents.) 
A capital little book addressed to a sore and dangerous 
point of modern ethics. The author finds the immo- 
rality of gambling in the false and immoral relation of 
the act to property. 

THE MysTERY OF SLEEP. Sy John Bigelow. (Harper 
& Brothers. $1.50.) A beautifully ingenious volume 
based on the conception of sleep as a psychical rather 
than a physical process, wherein we partially break our 
conscious connection with the outer world and win our 
nearest approach toa state of unworldly existence. It 
deserves attention for the sweetness and purity of its 
thought. 

IMPRESSIONS OF TURKEY DURING TWELVE YEARS WAN- 
DERING. By W. M. Ramsay D.C.L., LL.D., Professor in 
Aberdeen. (G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.75.) A more sat- 
isfactory, competent, and in many respects enjoyable 
study of the tribes and people of Asiatic Turkey has 
not been put into print. 

THE GENESIS OF SHAKESPEARE’S ART. 
Sonnets and Poems. 


A Study of His 
By Edwin James Dunning. (Lee & 
Shepard, Boston. $2.00.) Aningenious and extreme- 
ly interesting attempt to sclve the mystery of the Son- 
nets by making the ‘‘dark lady”’ the impersonation of 
the poet's genius. 

THE LITERARY MOVEMENT IN FRANCE DURING THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Georges Pellissier. Transla- 
ted by Annie Garrison Brinton. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$3.50.) An excellent translation of a book to which we 
would direct the attention of readers and students on 
the lookout for a good guide to the last hundred years 
of French literature. 

In his own line are his two volumes of CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO THE SCIENCE OF MYTHOLOGY, dy F. Max Miller. 
(Longmans, Green & Co. 2 vols., $8.00.) Written in a 
lucid and trenchant style and with a tone of authority, 
these volumes are the reassertion of what Miiller has 
taught and stood for as to the origin of mythology. 





New Editions. 


THE WRITINGS OF HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. Riverside 
Edition, with Biographical Introductions, Portraits and 
other Illustrations. In Sixteen Volumes. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.50 per vol.) The notes are up to date, 
and we apprehend the edition will remain the standard 
one. 

THE PorTICAL WoRKS OF ALEXANDER PopE. 
by Adolphus William Ward, Litt.Doc. 
Crowell & Co. Two vols., $3.00.) 

THE Works oF LorD Byron. Edited by William 
Ernest Henley. (Macmillan & Co. $1.75 per vol.) This 
is practically the first complete republication of Lord 
Byron’s prose for seventy years. The text, reprinted 
from Moore, Dallas, Leigh Hunt, Hodgson and other 
editors. The series opens with 7he Letters, ‘‘ Journals 
and Memoranda”’ and ‘‘ Miscellanies ’’ will followin a 
series of several volumes. 

THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF JAMES RUSSELL 
LowELL. Cambridge Edition. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $2.00.) What the Riverside Press did for Brown- 
ing’s poems has now been done in this compact repub- 
lication for Lowell’s poems. The edition is complete in 
the order, fixed by the poet himself. Published, with an 
appreciative sketch, by Horace E. Scudder. 

THe ‘‘CENTENARY”’ EDITION OF THE WoRKS OF 
THomMaAs CARLYLE. Zdited by H. D. Traill. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 per vol.) When complete this 
edition will be in thirty volumes, large square crown 
8vo, from new type cast for the work. A new volume 
of minor writings and unpublished essays will be 
added. 

JOHNSONIAN MISCELLANIES. Arranged and Edited by 
George Birbeck Hill, D.C.L., LL.D. (Harper Brothers.) 
These two volumes expand this edition of Johnson and 
his works toten volumes 8vo, of which four go tothe 
new edition of his Life by Boswell, two to the Letters, 
and the remaining two are composed of a very interest- 
ing miscellany of writings known as Johnsoniana. 


Edited 
(Thomas Y, 


THE LIFE AND Works OF RoBERT Burns. Edited dy 
Robert Chambers, revised by William Wallace. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co. In four vols., 8vo, $2.50 per 


vol.) A well made and handsome republication of 
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Chambers’s standard work, with good 
notes up to date. 

THe Works OF THOMAS CARLYLE. Cen- 
tenary Edition.. Jn Thirty Volumes. An 
edition of great elegance, imported by the 
Scribners, and sold at the low price of 
$1.25 per vol. 

GADSHILL EDITION. THE WoRKS OF 
CHARLES DICKENS. /n Thirty-two Volumes, 
with Introductions,General Essay, and Notes 
by Andrew Lang. (Imported and sold by 
the Scribners. $3.00 per vol.) Published 
with great elegance. 

Tue Divine ComMEepy oF DANTE ALI- 
GHIERI. TRANSLATED BY THE REV. HENRY 
F. Cary. With Rossetti’s Translation of 
the New Life. Edited with Introduction, 
Revised, and Additional Notes. By L. 
Oscar Kuhns, Professor in Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. The best edition of a transla- 
tion which won the author a grave in 
Westminster Abbey. 

SPANISH PROTESTANTS IN THE SIX- 
TEENTH CENTURY. Compiled from the 
German of C. A. Wilkens, Doctor of 
Theology and Philosophy. By Richel 
Challice, With an Introduction by the late 
Most Reverend Lord Plunket, D.D., Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, and Preface by the Rev. 
Canon Fleming, B.D., Chaplain tothe Queen. 
{Imported by the Scribners. $1.50.) A 
highly interesting and important work 
which throws much light on the early 
introduction of Protestantism into Spain 
and of what it cost that country to stamp 
it out. 

THE HOLy BIBLE, CONTAINING THE OLD 
AND NEW TESTAMENTS. (Macmillan & 
Co. $1.50 per vol.) This is a reading 
edition of the Bible in a wholly modern- 
ized spelling of the Authorized Version, 

‘without note or comment of any kind, 
but with an explanatory Introduction by 
J. W. Mackail. The verse divisions are 
entirely removed, and for them is substi- 
tuted a division of the text into topical 
paragraphs. The type is excellent for 
reading purposes. 

THE ILIAD OF HOMER. TRANSLATED 
INTO ENGLISH BLANK VERSE. By William 
Cullen Bryant. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$2.50.) In the Riverside ‘‘ Translations 
of Great Classics.”” The two volumes of 
the original edition in one. 

To these we add the new edition of 
WALT WHITMAN, now publishing by Cope- 
land & Day, Boston, and of THE SpEc- 
TATOR, in six volumes, Edited and An- 
notated by Gregory Smith, with Introductory 
Essay by Austin Dobson. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons.) 





THE FALL OF THE Conco ArRABs. By 
Sidney Langford Hinde, Medical Officer of 
the Interior, British East Africa, Late Cap- 
tain, Congo Free State -Forces. (Thomas 
Whittaker. $2.50.) From the time of 
the establishment of the Free Congo 
State it has required no prophet to see 
that sooner or later it would have to 
measure its strength against the Arab 
power in Central Africa. With this pros- 
pect looming in the near future it struck 
many of the friends of the Free State as 
something strange that Stanley should 
have established Tippu Tib, whom no 
one knew better than he, as Free State 
Governor at Stanley Falls. In the au- 
tumn of 1892 hostilities broke out in ear- 
nest between the State forces and the 
Arabs headed by Tippu Tib’s son, Sefu. 
Thisevent opened the campaigning which 
is described in the following pages by 
Captain Hinde, medical officer to the Bel- 
gian forces. It was a struggle on which 
the civilization of Central Africa de- 
pended. Arab success would have re- 
placed the Free State with a Mohammed- 
an slave-trading empire like that of 
the Khalifa in the Sidan. In the four 
or. five years which have now inter- 
vened between the collapse of the 
Arab power, the whole movement of 
trade in the region of the Lualaba and 
around the once flourishing slave mart 
Nyangwe, has changed direction and 
character. Instead of being composed 
of slaves and ivory and moving toward 
Zanzibar, it now carries the staples of a 
legitimate commerce and moves in the 
opposite direction toward Europe. The 
struggle on which the working out of 
tais result fraught with so much promise 
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for Afriéa turned had in it very little 
brilliant military campaigning, tho there 
was plenty of hard work and sharp fight- 
ing to be done by the small force which 
upheld civilization in Africa, and much 
is to be learned from Captain Hinde’s 
book as to the military conduct of such 
expedi:ions for the future. The main in- 
terest of the book centers in the country 


and the people and in the question of the - 


strength of the Arab organization in Cen- 
tral Africa, and how much of a menace 
the Arabs are to the future of the Free 
State. Captain Hinde believes that 
the organization is now shattered be- 
yond restoration, and that the trade 
and industry of the country are mov- 
ing on lines which carry its produc- 
tions directly away from Arab to Euro- 
pean marts. This is a grand result to 
have been effected intwenty years. For 
the evidence on which Captain Hinde’s 
conclusions rest our readers must go to 
his book. They will find there much 
more to reward them; for Captain Hinde 
is aclose and intelligent observer and has 
much to say, from his later observations, 
of many places, people and things which 
Stanley, Livingstone and Cameron had 
seen and described. We meet again Stan- 
ley’s ‘‘little people of the forest,’’ the 
Batwa dwarfs. Livingstone was slow to 
believe that cannibalism prevailed to any 
extent in these regions. Captain Hinde 
found it widely prevalent. He says: 


‘*So far as I have been able to discover, 

nearly all the tribes in the Congo Basin 
either are or have been cannibals; and 
among some of them the practice is on the 
increase.” 
Insome districts a regular traffic in human 
flesh was carried on, and tosuch an ex- 
tent that the Europeans did not venture 
to buy flesh offered in the market, espe- 
cially when smoked. The details given 
of this horrible practice are fuller than 
those given in any other report from the 
Congo tribes. It would appear that not 
only captives of low rank are reserved for 
this fate. The chief Mohara, who fell 
fighting with the Arab force under Tip- 
pu Tib’s son, Sefu, seems to have been 
disposed of in this way; so, at least, we 
conclude from the reply of some of his 
rival’s people: ‘‘Oh, we know all about 
Mohara; we ate him the day before yes- 
terday.’’ The volume is rich dn its de- 
scriptions of native life, particularly in 
the region south of Kassongo and the 
river Luama. Captain Hinde conducted 
an expedition to explore the upper wa- 
ters of the Lualaba River. He accom- 
panied the exploration of the unknown 
parts of the river and then, breaking down 
with fever, handed over his command to 
the United States Consul Mohun. The 
return of the expedition led to the recov- 
ery of some relics of Emin Pasha, 
We have also in this connection the 
account of Emin Pasha’s fate and of 
the retribution which was afterward 
meted out to his assassins. The vol- 
ume is an interesting and valuable con- 
tribution to our Congo literature. Every 
one interested inthe Free State and its 
population should read it. 


THE TEMPLE C iassics, Edited by Israel 
Gollancz, are now to embrace an edition 
of The Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. By 
James Boswell, Esq., in six volumes. (The 
Macmillan Company. 50 cents per vol.) 
Three volumes of this delightfully con- 
venient and very attractive edition are 
now published. They have the type, form 
and general artistic perfection of all the 
numbers of Zhe Temple Classics. We 
note, in the same series, THE OpyssEus 
OF HoMER, Translated according to the 
Greek by George Chapman, a famous, and 
probably all in all the best translation 
(two vols., 50 cents each); and THE Es- 
SAYS OF MICHAEL, LoRD OF MONTAIGNE. 





Translated by Johu Florio. This is the 
second volume of the set, and, of 
course, is uniform with the others. 





The same publishers are bring- 
ing out in the series of Zemple Dram- 
atists, uniform in size and style with the 
‘*Temple Shakespeare,’’ THE FAITHFUL 
SHEPHERDESS, By John Fletcher. The 
play is edited with a Preface, Notes and 
Glossary, 4y F.- W. Moorman, P’.D., 
8.A.j and THe Critic; or, A TRAGEDY 


REHEARSED. A Farce Written by Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, and edited in this edi- 
tion, with Preface and Notes, by G. A. 
Aitken. (Macmillan & Co. 45 cents 
each.)———-Other new numbers in the 
same series are, EDWARD THE THIRD, £a- 
ited, with a Preface, Notes and Glossary, by 
G. C. Moore Smith, M.A.; Tue Rivas: A 
CoMEDY WRITTEN BY RICHARD BRINSLEY 
SHERIDAN, Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by G. A. Aitken; and THE SCHOOL 
FOR SCANDAL, also written by Sheridan, 
and Edited, witha Preface and Notes, by G. 
A. Aitken. Theseeditions are uniform in 
size and style with ‘‘ The Temple Shake- 
speare. (Macmillan&Co. 45 cents each vol- 
ume.———THE TEMPEST and CYMBELINE 
are the most recent additions to THE AR- 
DEN SHAKESPEARE. E£aited by Frederick 
S. Boas, M.A. (D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston. 40 cents each.) We wel- 
come these charming additions to this 
reading edition of Shakespeare for 
young students. The plays are presented 
in their literary character, and not as ma- 
terial for the study of language and 
grammar. Every volume has its neces- 
sary glossary; that rarely furnished but 
very useful accompaniment, an essay on 
the Shakespearean meter, very neatly 
and helpfully worked out, and an index. 
The text is substantially that of the 
Globe, and is complete with occasional 
omissions unavoidable in an edition for 
young readers.— THE MODERN READ- 
ER’S BIBLE has received a recent addition 
in anew volume of Select Masterpieces 
of Biblical Literature. Edited, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by Richard G. 
Moulton, M.A., Professor of Literature 
in English in the University of Chicago. 
(Macmillan & Co. 50cents.) The collec- 
tion is arranged under five principal 
heads,am2ng which ‘‘Stories’’ comes first, 
opening with the account of Joseph and 

his brethren. Examples of ‘‘ Oratory”’ 
follow, and under the head of ‘‘ Wisdom”’ 
are presenteda number of selections from 
the so-called ‘‘ Wisdom Literature.’’ The 
other selections are arranged under the 
head of ‘‘ Lyrics’ and ‘‘ Rhapsody,”’ the 
last term being intended to apply tothe 

rapt utterances of the prophets. The 

point of the collection is by presenting 

these examples, as far as possible, in 

modern literary form to bring out and 

bring home their living meaning. The 
text of the selections is that of the Re- 
vised Version, of which Professor Moul- 

ton remarks elsewhere that ‘‘ few people 

realize what an immense addition has 
been made to the literary patrimony of 
the English reader by the Revised Ver- 
sion of the Bible.” 





IDEALS OF STRENGTH. By John Watson, 
with a Sketch of his Life. (Wilbur B. 
Ketcham. 5o0cents.) Anxious believers 
who have been disturbed as to Dr. Wat- 
son’s sympathy with the Catholic faith, 
should read these two sermons, for such 
wetake them to be. They do not dwell 
on doctrinal points nor elaborate doc- 
trinal material; but for earnest accept- 
ance of the underlying assumptions of 
the Gospel, and for serious, cogent ap- 
peal to his readers, and presentation of 
the solemn aspects and realities of life, 
they go far to show the secret of his 
power as a preacher.— YET SPEAKING, 
A Collection of Addresses by A. J. Gordon, 
D.D. (Fleming H. Revell Company. 50 
cents.) Sweetness and light abound in 
all that Dr. Gordon wrote. These ad- 
dresses are published by his wife. They 
are messages of grace in which he, being 
dead, yet speaketh. HowTo BECOME 
LiKE CHRIST, AND OTHER Papers. By 
Marcus Dods, D.D. (Thomas Whittaker. 
50 cents.) A very attractive, winning and 
stimulating series of Christian talks from 
one who is wise in the direction of souls. 
It is No. VI in the ‘‘Small Books 
on Great Subjects” Series. —~— THE 
GREATER GosPEL. By John M. Bam- 
ford. (Eaton and Mains. 50 cents.) 
The four chapters of this striking little 
book on ‘‘ Creed,’”’ ‘‘Cross,’”’ ‘*‘ Crown’’ 
and ‘‘ Conquest,”’ make a very impressive 
presentation of the points involved in 
their alliterative titles. The little book 
is one to grapple the reader as with hooks 
of steel. PERSONAL FRIENDSHIPS OF 
jesus. By J. R. Miller, D.D. (Thomas 
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Y. Crowell & Co. $1.00.) Dr. Miller’s 
books are well known and rank him 
among the best practical writers on relig- 
ious subjects. The present volume is 
inspiring and helpful. It dwells on the 
human-heartedness of Jesus, on his hu- 
man relations, his unnamed friends, un- 
requited friendships, on ‘‘Jesus and 
Paul’ and ‘‘Jesus and his present 
friends.” Ways TO WIN. Thoughts 
and Suggestions with Regard to Personal 
Work for Christ. By Dyson Hagen, Rector 
of St. Paul's, Halifax, Nova Scotia. (Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company. so cents.) This 
little book came from an attempt to en- 
gage young men in Canada in Christian 
work in connection with the Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew. It is direct, based on the 
experience of a practical work, and full 
of useful counsel and suggestion. ——— 
THE INSPIRATION OF History. Sy James 
Mulchahey, S.T.D., Vicar-Emeritus of St. 
Pauls Chapel, Trinity Parish, New York. 
(American Tract Society. 25 cents.) This 
book has a good and effective point, and 
puts the historical argument for Christian- 
ity in a cogent way.——FoR OTHERS; OR, 
THE GOLDEN RULE. A well-written story, 
with a good point, 4y Charlotte Mason. 
(American Tract Society. 40 cents.) 
We have at hand also three books from 
the Rev. F. B. Meyer, simple, genuine, 
direct, rich in common sense and the in- 
spiration of a heart bent on\ doing good. 
AGoop Srart (Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co., 75 cents); Peace, PERFECT PEACE: 
A Portion for the Sorrowing (Fleming 
H. Revell Company, 25 cents); A VISs- 
ION OF THE FuTURE: A Homily for Young 
Men and Women (Wilbur B. Ketcham, 
I5 cents). CHRIST REFLECTED IN 
CREATION, dy D. C. Macmillan (Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company, 25 cents), is a 
thoughful study, ending in the climactic 
thought, ‘‘Christ is the foundation- 
stone and center of the world’s imper- 
ishable civilization.” 











The WuaT 1s WorTH WHILE Series 
takes it name from the admirable booklet 
of that name by Anna R. Brown, which 
has had an enormous circulation, and is 
still doing more good than ever, we un- 
derstand. The series is published by T. 
Y. Crowell & Co., at 75 cents per volume, 
each number with full gilt edges and 
hand-painted bindings, in very attractive 
form for gifts and remembrances. The 
new numbers at hand are a new volume, 
GIVING WHAT WE HAVE, by Anna Robert- 
son Brown, Ph.D.(Mrs. Lindsay), who 
dwells on the duty of preserving the race 
at the best by giving time, work, wealth, 
thought, sympathy. A wise little essay, 
sure to do good. TRUE WOMANHOOD. 
By W. Cunningham, D.D., Fellow of Cains 
and Trinity, Cambridge, and Vicar of Great 
St. Mary's, Cambridge. A capital booklet 
on the mission of woman, on marriage as 
a vocation and motherhood as a service. © 
Addressed to the modern woman. 
THE CuHRIST-FILLED LIFE. Sy Charles 
Cuthbert Hall, D.D., President of Union 
Theological Seminary. This is the third 
thousand of this striking and eloquent 
plea. THE SOUL’S QUEST AFTER GOD. 
By Lyman Abbott. The point of this elo- 
quent and sympathetic booklet is to 
broaden the practical sense of personal 
communion with God and the apprecia- 
tion of the divine presence. By THE 
STILL WATERS. By the Rev. J. R. Miller. 
A meditation on the Twenty-third Psalm. 
Or INTERCOURSE WITH Gop. A trans- 
lation from the French of /. B. Saint-Jure, 
with an Introduction by the Rev. Andrew 
Murray. SHIPS-AND HAVENS. By the 
Rev. Henry Van Dyke,D.D. Asortof prose 
poem which turnseasily into parable and 
again into a practical rendering of the 
question, Whither bound? 'WHERE- 
FORE, OGopD? or, A MODERNEspraAs. By 
Charles Herbert, Pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church, Rochford, Essex, England. 
A word in the worldly problem of labor 
care, suffering and sin, designed to trans- 
form it by the illumination of divine 
truth. SELF-CULTURE. Dr. William 
Ellery Channing’s famous Franklin Lec- 
tures in 1838. As stimulating and help- 
ful as ever. THE CHRISTIAN EN- 
DEAVOR BIRTHDAY BOOK, compiled by 
Florence Witts (Thomas Whittaker, 75 
cents), is another excellent compilation, 
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handsome and convenient, with Scrip- 
ture verse and appropriate reading for 
every day of the year, and a blank space 
opposite each daily portion for birthday 
entries. 


True PoLireness. A Little Treatise 
Addressed to Religions. By the Abbé Francis 
Demore, and translated into English by a 
Visitandine of Baltimore. (Benziger 
Brothers. 60cents.) We haveread this 
little book with more than ordinary satis- 
faction. It is permeated with a flavor of 
Roman Catholicism, and the Protestant 
reader will quietly pass by many of its 
assumptions. But as a treatise on the art 
of politeness it is the best we have read 
for many a day. Addressed as it is to 
members of religious communities, it has, 
of course, certain limitations. But they 
are easily noted, and affect neither the 
charm nor the value of the book. It has 
also the other rare merit in books of this 
class of being interesting. The distinc- 
tion between civility and politeness 
drawn inthe first chapter, and the de- 
velopment of politeness from Christian 
principles and graces alone make the 
book worth reading. 

THE COLLEGE OF THE APOSTLES: A 
Study of the Twelve. By James I. Vance, 
D.D. (Fleming H. Revell Company. 
75 cents.) Dr. Vance has given us a 
proof of what he can do in ‘‘ The Young 
Man Four-Square.”’ In this volume he 
gives usa series of studies of the several 
Apostles, with a supplementary one in 
which Paul is treated as making a whole 
college by himself. The studies are 
none the less stimulating for varying 
occasionally from the common line, as, 
for example, in the appreciation of 
Philip, which strikes us as a case of omne 
ignotum pro magnifico. 

GRECIAN Days. By Lucia A. Palmer 
(Mrs. H.R. Palmer). Volume One of Ori- 
ental Days. (Fleming H. Revell Com. 
pany. White vellum, $2.50; cloth, $1.75.) 
The De Vinne press has done its best 
typographic work on this volume to bring 
it up to the ideal of anelegant gift book. 
It is the literary record of a journey 
made by Mrs. Palmer with her husband 
in the East. The notes and sketches 
were made more or less on the spot and 
en route. They make a pleasing and 
happy record, and are entertaining tho 
rather elementary. 

THE AYRSHIRE HOMES AND HAUNTS OF 
Burns. By Henry C. Shelley, who has 
collected a number of delightfully illus- 
trative heliotypes, and connected them 
with an equally delightful selections from 
Burns’s poems to give another illustration 
in verse of the poet’s homes in Ayrshire. 
The collection is introduced with a few 
pages of interesting descriptive text. The 
whole makes a charming booklet. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.00.) : 


THE GENESIS OF SHAKESPEARE’S ART. 
A Study of his Sonnets and Poems. 
By Edwin James Dunning. (Lee & 
Shepard, Boston. $2.00.) 

A pathetic interest is given to this book 
by the total blindness which befell the 
author at the age of fifty-seven in the 
midst of a successful professional career. 
Unable to pursue his profession, he fell 
back on his never abandoned interest in 
literature, and betook himself to the de- 
velopment of certain ideas as to the Son- 
nets and poems of Shakespeare which we 
believe had occurred to him previous to 
his-loss of sight. Todothis he mem- 
orized the one hundred and fifty-four 
sonnets and large portions of the poems, 
and proceeded to study and compare 
them in the text thus spread out before 
his mind’s eye. The result is one of 
very great interest, whatever we may say 
as tothe validity of the theory, which this 
volume is written to expound and to sup- 
port. That theory is not wholly unknown 
in the mass and infinite variety of Shake- 
spearean criticism, tho it is, we believe, 
quite original with Mr. Dunning himself. 
He believes that the ‘‘Venus and Adonis”’ 
and the Sonnets form one series in which 
Shakespeare apostrophizes his own art, 
and that the ‘‘ master-mistress’’ of the 
twentieth Sonnet lets out the secret, that 
his passion belongs to no loved youth or 
maid of earthly mold, but to his own art, 
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apostrophized’ in the various phases of a 
poet’s passion. Inthe volume before us 
this theory is traced through ‘‘ Venus and 
Adonis,” the Sonnets, and ‘‘ A Lover’s 
Complaint.’”’ Each sonnet has its in- 
genious exposition to bend it tothis view, 
or rather to show the poet’s meaning to 
be this. The ingenuity of the exposition 
amounts to genius, and it has this in its 
favor that it reduces the Sonnets to order 
and strings them upon one thread. Itis, 
however, difficult to read so much poetic 
symbolism into the apparently plain Eng- 
lish of one hundred and fifty-four son- 
nets. 


CONGREGATIONALISTS IN AMERICA. A 
Popular History of their Origin, Be- 
lief, Polity, Growth and Work. By 
the Rev. Albert E. Dunning, D.D. 
(The Pilgrim Press, Boston. $2.50.) 

This handsome octavo (pp. 532) was 
first published in 1894, with commenda- 
tory and explanatory introductions, by 

Dr. R. S. Storrs and Major-General How- 

ard, and with special chapters by Dr. 

Roy, Dr. Francis E. Clark, the Rev. How- 

ard A. Bridgman and the late Dr. Alonzo 

Quint. It is now issued again appar- 

ently unchanged in form, and we are glad 

to call the attention of our readers to it 
as a standard contribution to the litera- 
ture of Congregationalism. It is popular 
in character, and differs from Dr. Dex- 
ter’s great work in not discussing con- 
troverted questions nor exploring the 
difficult and obscure points of the denom- 
inational history. Dr. Dunning’s volume 
contains also, as Dr. Dexter's does not, a 


full sketch of the denominational history 
during this century, the expansion of the 
churches in the West and Northwest, and 
the denominational institutions and or- 
ganizations. It may be safely and heartily 
commended as a denominational hand- 
book. 


Tue Curist oF Gop. The Rationale of 
the Deity of Jesus Christ. By Charles H. 
Mann. (G.-P. Putnam’s Sons. 75 cents.) 
This is a reverent, thoughtful and at- 
tractive essay of which we have every 
desire to speak well, tho it does not 
sound for us the depths of truth. It con- 
tains much good thinking, and is often 
suggestive when it does not satisfy. The 
author has apparently stumbled on the 
arithmetical view of the Trinity. The 
author’s general contention is that ‘‘ sal- 
vation is provided not by the sacrifice of 
an innocent victim in the place of the 
guilty, but bv God’s use of the Son to 
effect a practical entrance into man’s life 
for his salvation.”” This is not anew 
view, tho itis presented in this volume in 
a fresh way and in a thoughtful and sug- 
gestive style, which disarms criticism 
and justifies the book. 


THe Ways oF LirE. Two STORIES. 
By Mrs. Oliphant. (G. P. Putnan’s Sons. 
$1.00.) The Messrs. Putnam are pub- 
lishing this as the latest volume in ‘‘ The 
Hudson Library,’’ a_ series of good 
stories published monthly. Zhe Ways of 
Life is hardly equal to Mrs. Oliphant’s 
best. in contrast to the usual healthy 
tone of her work these stories are slightly 
morbid. Nowthat the author has laid 
down her pen forever, a pathetic interest 
attaches to all her work. One is always 
safe in taking upa story by Mrs. Oli- 
phant. 
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cut Edges and Gilt top, $2.50. 


From 1800 to the Diamond Jubilee. 
Portraits. 


By Justin H. [cCarthy. Vol. II. 
$1.50. 


well-known vivacity and strength. 


Nine Portraits. 


Journal. 


By James M. Buckley. 
Two Volumes. 


Marchesi and Music 


Passages from the Life of a Famous Singing-Teacher. 
With an introduction by MASSENET. 
Cloth, Ornamental, Deckel Edges and Gilt Top, $2.50. \ 


Not only interesting reading, but a valuable contribution to the musical record of our century. W 
. It will naturally be a text-book, so to speak, to be consulted by any one who has at heart a real \ 
interest in art and artistes.— Boston Sunday Herald. 


White Man’s Africa W 


By Poultney Bigelow. Illustrated by R. CAroN WoopvILLE and FREDERIC W 
REMINGTON, and from Photographs. y 


A most instructive and entertaining book, marked by fairness of thought, soberness of judgment, 94; 
and praiseworthy impartiality.—Saturday Hvening Gazette. \ / 


A History of Our Own Times vy 
By Justin [icCarthy. 
12mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.75. . 


No one who wants to obtain a clear knowledge of contemporary English history can afford to leave 
this book unread. Many notable deeds have been done in England during the last seventeen years, 
and here they are duly chronicled.—N. ¥. Herald. 


The French Revolution W 


Completing the work. Post, 8vo, Cloth, W 


One volume of this scholarly and able history of the French Revolution has already been pub- 
lished, and in this second volume the thread of the narrative is carried forward with the author’s sas 


Celebrated Trials 
By Henry Lauren Clinton, Author of ‘‘ Extraordinary Cases.” 4 
Crown, 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2.50. 4 


The book holds the general reader with a subtle spell from the first to the concluding page, and in \ 
its perusal the jurist lives over again the scenes of his triumphs, while the young lawyer finds its pages \ / 
as fascinating as a modern romance and as edifying as a volume on “ Pleading and Practice.”— Boston 


New Edition. With over 100 Portraits and Views. 
8vo, Cloth, $5.00. 


An ecclesiastical history was never written more modestly or more truthfully.— The Nation, N. Y. 
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By [Mathilde Mar- \ 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, 


Post 8vo, Cloth Ornamental, Un- \ 
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: information on every feature of this Whig 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


announces the 


Third Edition, Just Ready, of 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 
A Memoir by His Son. 


Two Volumes. Price, $10.00 net. 


Fourth Edition in Preparation. 


HAMILTON W. MABIE writes: There is also 
to be found in these pages a mass of liter- 
ary opinion, comment, and judgment of the 
highest value. In a word, Tennyson's bi- 
ography reflects and transmits the richness 
of his life. It reports and conserves so much 
of his verse, his talk, his expression of 
every sort, that it must be regarded as es- 
sentially his own production, and therefore 
as forming an inte —o part of his complete 
work.— 7he Outloo 


The Letters of 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
EDITED BY 
FREDERIC G. KENYON. 
Two Vols. With Portratts, etc. 





$4.00. 
FirsT EDITION Is SOLD TO THE BOOKSELLERS 
SECOND EDITION WILL BE OuT Nov. 20. 


In the pair of wonderful volumes pub- 
lished by the Macmillans, there is a true 
lifespoem, an expression of a personality 
sound and sweet and wholesome, rounded 
and healthful. . The “Letters” are 
very well edited, with discrimination, re- 
serve and taste. ‘Never since the “ Letters 
of Agassiz’’ has there been a nobler revela- 
tion of character in a biographical volume, 
—The Transcript, Boston. 


Birdcraft. 


A Field Book Song, Game 
of Two Hundred | and Water Birds. 
BY 
MABEL O. WRIGHT. 


New Edition. 8vo. Linen. $2.50. Illustrated 





by Louis AGAssiz FUERTES. 


Even if this volume were devoid of illus- 
trations, it would be welcome as an addition 
to English Literature. It is more than an 
accurate and comprehensive description of 
all the birds one is likely to find in an ex- 
tended search. It is also an introduction 
to them and their haunts. The scientific 
part of the work is equally well done. The 
reader is told how to name the birds that 
flit by him, how to identify them by families, 
how to select them by an easy key, . . 
so that neither bird nor observer need go 
astray for want of full information.—7z%e 
Evening Bulletin, Phila. 





Yankee Ships 
and Yankee Sailors. 


Tales of the War of 1812. 


BY JAMES BARNES. 


Cloth. 81.50. 
With Illustrations specially prepared by 


Crown Svo. 


Carleton T. Chapman and Rufus F. Zogbaum. 


The old-time sailor has been placed on 
board his ship again, and around incidents 
that are historical the author has woven 
short narratives ina breezy, attractive style. 
There are in them the names of famous 
ships, and old battles bravely fought if not 
always won. 


Corleone 
Mr CRAWFORD’S NEW NOVEL 


of Italian Life, Completing the 


FAMOUS SARACINESCA SERIES. 


THIRD EDITION, »©w in 
the hands of the booksellers 
FOURTH EDITION 


Now in preparation. 


Two 
Volumes 

in a Box, 
Price, $2.00 


It is by far the most stirring and drama- 
tic of the all author’s Italian stories. ‘ 
The plot is a masterly one, bringing at al- 
most every page a fresh — keeping 
the reader in sus ae to the very end.— 
The Times, New 


Mr. Crawford es written no greater 
novel than ‘‘Corleone.’’ The plot of this 
story of the 474 F/A_ is tremendous in its 
close-woven unity, its swift succession of 
dramatic climaxes, and the amazing cre- 
scendo of cumulative effects that sweeps the 
interest irresistibly on to the very end.— 
The Tribune, Chicago. 





PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Narure’s Diary. Compiled by Francis 
#H. Allen. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.,° 
Boston and New York. $1.25.) A deal’ 
of good and conscientious workmanship 
has been engaged in the compilation of 
this Diary, and will find its response 
among those who know the value of such 
work. The author is apparently an ad- 
mirerof Thoreau. The selections are 
mainly from him. Burroughs comes next, 
with Emerson, we should say, third. The 
selections are carefully studied and made 
to fit the dates in the calendar. 


Tuer GREAT HEREAFTER: OR GLIMPSES 
OF THE COMING WORLD. Golden Gems 
Gathered from the Great Historians, Ora- 
tors, Poets, Preachers, Sages, Scientists and 
Statesmen of all Ageson Every Phase of the 
Future Life. By Madison C. Peters, D.D., 
Minister Bloomingdale Church, New York 
City. (J. A. Wilmore & Co. Large 
square, 8vo, pp. 604. Illustrated. $4.00.) 
Intended, we should suppose, for popular 
circulation as a subscription book, and 
sufficiently described in the title quoted 
above. 





Books of the Week. 


Reminiscences of an Old Westchester Homestead. 

By Charles Pryer. 7x4, pp. 174. New York: 

G. P. Putnam's Bons... ..........200 cocercsesees 

wae English Prose Writers. By Frank Pres- 

m Stearns. 8x54, pp.387. The same 

=e “Colloguay._ Josiah A. Seitz. 9x544, pp. 
236. The 


$1 25 
150 


1% 
~* ncaa E. Davenport. 
ee. MO RR ns os oncngcesenedsnnsecas 
Elementary Jane Pryce. eo Richard Pryce. 7x5, 
SRE SEE WED p00 ccndnenbcosnsasiass secbyece 
Some Colonial “Arcomeiatte and Their Stories. By 
Marion Harland. 8x6. pp.590. The same... 


An — oa By A. Mary F. Robinson. 
ext. PP 57. Portland, Me.: Thomas B. 


The Story Without an End. By Sarah Austen. 
53¢x8, pp. 56. The same 


Th ‘¢ entaur and Bacchante. By Lucie Page. 54¢x 
SD: SPEED. cucbsncctreceve séuone soosers 


eae! puny of Cupid and Psyche. 
Pater. 514¢x3. pp. 47. Thesame................ 
The Sonnets of Michael a. 
Symonds. 7x4, pp. 96. The 
Helen of Aang By Andrew ste 
The 


Posticsl Sermons. 
Tigx5 150 


10 
3 00 


Sonnets om the Porttiguese. By Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning. 7x4. pp. 48. The same..... 
Atalanta in Caly-don. By Algernon Swinburne. 
Be, DC Ml . AE NEOs newntencvege see soposee os 
Essays from The Guardian, By Walter Pater. 
74x44, pp. 163. The sam 
Long Ape. By Michael Fei. 86x44, pp. 68. 


Blossoms of the Cross. By Emmy Giehrl. 8x5, 
pp. 289. New York: Benziger Brothers........ 
Teaching asa Business. By oy W. Bardeen. 
pp. 186. Syracuse N.Y.: C. W. Bardeen....... 
The ye Worker of Padua, By Charles War- 
ren ard. 6x4, pp. 193. Notre Dame, 
Indiana : WE ROW WHAMED. «..~ 50-05 00<00.0000.-. 
Pippins and Cheese. Bv Elia W. Eoantes. 7x46, 
pp. Bi. Chicago: Way & Williams............ 
The Teacup C'nb. By Eliza Armstrong. 7x4%, 
pp. 307. Chicago: Way & Williams............ 
Like a Gallant Lady. By Kate M. Cleary. 7x44, 
DP TER. TS GRIM, cocci sessccecpececescsvvcescs 
Washington's Young Aids, By Everett T.Tom- 
linson. 8x6, pp. 391. Boston: W. A. Wilde & 
Company 
The Beach Patrol. By William Drysdale. 8x6, pp. 
BOBS BOO BRI, «oi. os 0nde daqoditensige co coaceenows 
A Manual of Mental Science. Bv Jessie A. Fow- 
ler 8x5, pp. 233. New York: Fowler & Welles 
Co 


The Signal Boys of %. By James Otis. 
99. Boston: Estes & Lauriat................... 
The Apprentice Boy. By Frank M. Bicknell. 8x6, 
Sy TP EDs cons cbesxnavsttece cess envces.ss 
The Green Guess Book. By Suson Hayes Ward 
and Mary L. McL. Watson. 61¢x4, pp. 107. New 
YorR: Dodd, Mead & Co.......ccccccceccvccsces 
Leaves of Grass. By Walt Whitman. 81¢x$, pp. 
455. Roston: Small, Maynard & Co............ 
Selected Leiters of Cicero. By Frank Frost. Ab- 
bott. 746x5. pp. 30. Bosten: Ginn & Co.. 
Selections from Sir Thomas Mallory’s Morte Dar- 
—- By William Edward Mead. 744x5, pp. 
Chalk Lines over Morals. By Rev. Charles Ca- 
erno, M. 8x5l¢, pp. 318. Chicago: Chas. 


i. ITD. 6 sons cmsacin cs ceshed iacesncseses ise 
The Princess. 
pp. 


135 


Bv Alfred Lord Tennyson. 646x4, 
147. New York: Maynard. Merrill & Co... 








The Victorian Classic 


A volume especially adapted to the Holi- 
days, but also in perennial demand—the 
richest, most luminous, most helpful and 
beautiful of modern poems,— 


Tennyson’s 


In Memoriam 


Descriptive and analytical Preface by Dr. HENRY 
Van Dyke; exquisitely illustrated by HARRY FENN. 
Elegantly printed, bound ie in silk, boxed, $3.50. 


Beacon Lights of History 


By Dr. Jonn Lorp. Incomparably the most 


















Among the 
Meadow People. 


Stories of Field Life, written for the Little Ones. By 
Cara D.. Prerson. Illustrated by F. C. Gor- 
don. x12mo, 127 pages, gilttop. $1.25. 

“One of the daintiest and in many ways most attrac 
tive of the many books of nature study which the past 
year has brought forth.”— Boston Advertiser. 

“They are like Mrs. Gatty’s well-known ‘ Parables. 
from Nature,’ written in the best of English, as fascina. 
ting as fairy tales, and yet ‘ really true,’ a quality which 
we all know appeals to the childish mind.”—J. Y. Hvan- 
gelist. 


Perpetua. 


A Tale of Nimes in a.p. 213. 
1nG-GouLp, M.A. 
top, $1.25. 

Th sstory of the sturdy faith and unwavering courage 
of one of Christ's martyrs in the opening years of the 
third century is told with all that tragic power and care- 
ful attention to the customs and details of the life of 
that period which have made this writer famous. 


Sphinx-Lore. 


A Collection of Original Literary Ingenuities 
and Historical Recreations, Interspersed with 
Charades, Anagrams, and Diagram and Jingle 
Puzzles. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


What Dress [Makes of Us. 


By Dororny Quictey. [Illustrated by Annie 
Blakesley. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


Success is for You. 


By Dororuy Quictey. 
$1.00. 
“ There is no better tonic than this book.” 
“ A book of encouragement.” 


The Way to Keep Young. 


By Dorotny QuiGLey. 
75C. 
“ Very spicy and readable.” 


“Tt will do more to lengthen and sweeten life than a 
dozen medicines.” 


By the Rev. S. Bar- 
r2m0. 290 pages, cloth, gilt 


16mo, cloth, gilt top, 
16mo, cloth, gilt top, 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO,, 
PUBLISHERS, 


_ 31 West 23d Street, a a. 
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You judge a man by his reputation. 
His reputation is formed by what he ¥ 
does. Soin selecting a musical instru- } 
ment—study its reputation. That rep- & 
resents what it does. Look into the & 
merits of the 


Guitars 
Mandolins 
: ‘* Bay State’’ ~ Banjos 
Zithers 
Flutes 
; Their superiority invites the closest & 
scrutiny. Their reputation is their 
warranty, for it tells what it does. In 
choosing a ‘‘ Bay State’’ vou purchase 
known worth. Twenty-seven awards. 
: St winners of American gold med- 
als. 


Send for Catalogue and Prices 
TOHN C. HAYNES & CO. 


453-463 Washington St. 
BOSTON 








~ EDUCATION. 


It EROLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
gz, New w York. 





THE ix : 
THE ESILE | K. CHEYNE, D.D.., Oriel Pro- 
fessor of the Lg ag of Holy Scripture at Ox- 
ford, Canon of Roches 
On Monpay and Wann ESDAY, 4.30 P. M., as follows : 
Vv. esate Sian: > and Heretical Wisdom ; Con- 
rary Levitical Piety. 
VI. Nov. 24. —suaaismn: Its Power of mtn inner 
slepere: te Higher Th a and Bab 1 
reece, Pe vion. 
The Attendance di alt Interested is Cordiatie Invited. 


For- 





and trustworthy account of the World’s Life and 
Progress. Fascinating as fiction. For the Busy 
Man and the Home Circle. 
Ten Volumes. $2.00 per month. 
Send for description and critical opinions. 


Bryant’s Library of Poetry 


The cream of English Literature ; 750 Authors ; 15,000 
references in Dictionary of Quotations; Portraits 
and fine Illustrations. A beautiful gift-book. 


“ [thas taken rank asthe most complete and satisfac- 
book of the kind ever issued.”—Nrw Yorxk TRIB- 
UNE 


$5 to $15. 
HOWARD & HULBERT 


In one or two volumes 


FORDS, 


47,East roth St., New York 
«*, Send for our List of Choice Reading. 








x men are | d and 
ad a successful experience in a 
large school or hotel “will be considered. Address, with 
reference, X, care of THE INDEPENDENT. 


PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


USE Our Ledger and Linen Papers. 
Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris coe orto J 3889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION A 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 














THE INDEPENDENT 


Herbert S. Stone: 





& Co. 
ANNOUNCE. 


SECOND EDITION. 


PHYLLIS IN BOHEMIA. 


A fanciful story by L. H. BicKrorp and 
RICHARD STILLMAN PowWELL. Illustrated 


with many pictures in color by Orson ’ 
Lowell, and a cover design by Frank 


Hazenplug. 16mo, $1.25. 


The book is delicious light comedy.— Public Opinion : 


One of the daintiest and most charming of stories.— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 


If it is not the Srochont and Goiationt a and altogether 
the most fascinating of the yom s of > fall, 
then . judgment is sadly at fault. eipale Oo urier 


SECOND EDITION. 
WHAT MAISIE KNEW. 


A new novel by HENRY JAMES. 12mo, $1.50. 


Henry James’s masterpiece.—Chicago Times-Herald © 


A notable work of fiction.— Brooklyn Eagle. 


The book contains some of the author's cleverest dia- 
logue.—New York Tribune 


The book is an admirable study of life, not a “real- 
istic” pioeare of life. wpe <4 felt and interpreted Bel a 

rich imagination. The shouid add — * he’ 
reputation of Mr. Samar oh napolis New: 


Itis im ible, hot as we are from the first ceosing 
of it, to give anything like an adequate appreciation 
this new k by Mr. H It is a work of art 
so complex, so — ari 

that one must get it ina 
er one shall e 
. . . It is as if one came from one’s first in 
Pimate communion with a new immortal; ine each new 
work of art achieved—is it not a new immortal? One is 


Sonlinek: pus to's little intoxicated, The splendid 
ings in one’s ears, the as: emotions . 
—London 


voice still 
still vibrate ion one’s heart. 


THE FOURTH NAPO- 
LEON. 


A romance by CHARLES BENHAM. 
$1.50. 
An accurate account of the history of the yg? 
Napoleon, the po, Ha which ph aed him on 
throne of France, t Germany, and his sete 


int! esasemperor. A vivid cece of contemporary 
politics in Paris. 


LITERARY STATESMEN 


And Others. By NoRMAN HApPcoopD. 12mo, 
$1.50. A book of essays on men seen 
from a distance. 


12mo, 


Essays from —— i bat Paper rd writers, who is al- 
ready well know: Pp , and who has 
been given the ‘anusual aistinction of start his mepeeer 
by unqualified acceptance from the Eng 
Scholarly, incisive, and thoughtful essays, eehich 1 win be 
a valuable contribution to contemporary criticism. 


THE VICE OF FOOLS. 


A new society novel of Washington life by 
H. C. CHATFIELD-TAYLOR, author of 
‘“*Two Women and a Fool,’ ‘‘ An Amer- 
ican Peeress,’’ etc., with ten full-page 
illustrations by RAYMOND M. Crossy. 
16mo, $1.50. 


‘smart se! 
American tities, aby the eiife fa “at lomatic circles offers 
an unusual picturesque opportnnity. 


EAT NOT THY HEART. 


A new novel by JULIEN GorDON, author of 
“A Diplomat’s Diary,’’ etc. 16mo, $1.25. 
A story of considerable power.—Minneapolis Journal. 


Julien Gordon stands in the seems _ of our 
writers of society novels.—Chicago Daily New. 


Mrs. Cruger’s dialogue is crisp, satiric and jai 
Detroit Free Press. 


HAPPINESS. 


A successor to ‘“‘ Menticulture.’’ 
ACE FLETCHER. I2mo0., $1.00. 


The favorable reception weied Mr, Fletcher's first 
book, Ml yn gy *met with has been the encour 


By Hor- 


FOR THE LOVE OF 
TONITA 


And Other Tales of the Mesas, by CHARLES 
FLEMING EMBREE, with a cover in three 
colors from a painting by FERNAND 


LUNGREN. 16mo, $1.25. 
In the at and ever-increasi: omy ia a 
colorists se Mr. Charles Fi Embree 


f ni His 
Fates of u Southwest, “ For the Love of Tonita ue Other 
‘ali = full of good ex: 


cae ate 
ee. the a 
ret Harte’s His Territy! 


told a cow sacher “ oo ‘roving of an of an un- 
the sory tla we i J ‘i 
her instincks ” end found it 


rollicking hum 
written in yeoemt years. —New York Sun. 


he wit 
”* is as full of broad, 
of its kind t has been 





PUBLISHED BY 


HERBERT S. STONE & CO. 
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A Gift Book for Amateur Photographers 
SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW. 


Edited by W. I. Lrncotn ApAms. [llustrated by more 
than 100 exqisite Half-Tones from Original Photo- 
graphs from Nature. 4to, cloth decorated, fall gilt, 
in a box, $2.50. 


The Season’s most useful and beautiful book for 
those who use cam2ras. To aid the reader to advance 
in pictorial photography the foremost artists treat the 
following subjects:—THE CHOICE OF SUBJECT. 
LANDSCAPE WITHOUT FIGURES. LANDSCAPE 
WITH FIGURES. FOREGROUNDS. THE SKY. 
OUT-DOOR PORTRAITS AND GROUPS. THE HAND 
CAMERA. INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHY. 
WINTER PHOTOGRAPHY. MARINES. PHOTOG- 
RAPHY AT NIGHT. LIGHTING [IN PORTRAIT- 
URE. PHOTOGRAPHING CHILDREN. ART IN 
GROUPING. The abundant illustrations are very 
beautiful examples of the perfection which has been 
reached in making and printing from half-tone plates. 


A COLONIAL WITCH. 
Being a Study of the Black Art in 
the Colony of Connecticut. 


By Frank SAMUEL CuILp, Author of “An Old New 
England Town,” “The Colonial Parson of New 
England,” etc. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1 25. 


The author isa ripe scholarin colonial history, and 
has given special ae to the ey of the 
witchcraft delusion. treatment of the theme 
takes form of a well- amet and fascinating nar- 
rative. ae oe has made large use of town and 
court re » private journals and public documents in 
the historios setting of the narrative. 


FABIUS THE ROMAN; 


or, How the Church Became [iilitant. 


By Rev. Dr. E. Frrcou Burr. 
wilt top, $1.50. 


This stirring story of the Roman Empire tells vividly 
how the Christians under Fabius’ Ia and obtained the 
oppression and cruelty of Maxentius and obtained civil 
and religious liberty under Constantine. A thread of 
love and adventure runs through the quick and exciting 
action of the story. 


12mo, cloth, decorated 


At all Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of the price, by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers, 
5 & 7 East Sixteenth Street, N. Y. 









IN THE FRONT RANK. 


DAVID ¢, COOK'S 


INTERNATIONAL SERIES OF 


GRADED LESSON HELPS. 

The David C. Cook Publishing ote 
#6 
ad 





Company announce that important 
features have been added to their Quar- 
terly Lesson Helps. Already acknowl- 
edged by thousands of schools to be 
the Best and Cheapest, they are so 
improved as to place them unquestion- 
ably in the very front rank. 


THE CREAT 


COMPREHENSIVE QUARTERLIES 


FOR OLDER CLASSES. 


The Comprehensive Scholar.— 
Largest and Best Scholars’ help pub- 
lished. Five full pages on each lesson. 
Sixty-four pages in each issue. Each 
number will contain twenty-four fine 
original haJf-tone engravings, 
twelve of them printed in colors; aiso 
a colored frontispiece, a full-page 
map and Opening and Closing Hymns. 

The Comprehensive Teacher. — 
This contains all the matter, including 
engravings, contained in the Scholars’ 
edition, and in addition eight pages 
specially prepared for the information 
of Teachers. 


at 











ae 





a a 





«» THE... 


ILLUSTRATED STUDIES QUARTERLIES 


FOR MAIN SCHOOL CLASSES. 





Both Scholars’ and Teachers’ editions 
of the Illustrated Studies Quarterlies 
will be printed on good book paper and 
handsomely illustrated with a large 
number of fine half-tone engravings. 
Great care is taken with the editorial 
work, to make the lessons plain, simple 
and connected. 








We also have a complete line of Les- 
son Helps for the Juvenile and Primary 
Classes. Write for Catalogue, and for 
sample copies, which will be sent free. 
Remember: “Best and Cheapest.” 


DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING Co., 


36 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
Leggat Brothers. 


Cheapest Book Store in the World. 
265,672 Holiday and Juvenile Books 
AT YOUR PRICE. 

354,672 ~—- and American Books 
AT OUR PRICE. 

148,784 Bibles, Prayer Books, Etc., 
AT ANY PRICE. 


Grand Holiday Catalogue Free. 
8 1 CHAMBERS STREET, 


Third door West of City Hall Park, NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN COLONIAL TRACTS, 


issued Monthly, is designed to offer in convenient form 
and at a low price, the more valuable pamphlets rela- 
ting to the early history of America. Price, 25 cents ; 
$3.00 a year. 















GEORGE P. HUMPHREY, Rochester, N. Y. 
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PERS” WILL WELCOME 


Phronsie Pepper 


The “ Last of the rive —- Pepper3,”" by Margaret 
Sidney, $1.50. Now rea 


Overruled, 


$1.50, is having a great sale 
Ask for 2d new Lothrop books at toon bookseller’ 8: 
ngers, b Munroe. $1.2; Camp and 
Trail, by faa 
*Scutne 


by 
Pansy, 


Hornibrook, $1.50; Tom Pickering of 
ng: ~ | Sophie Swett, $1.5; The Great Island, by 
Willis Boy Alten, 75 cents. 


Send for catalogue to 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
92 Pear! St., Boston. 


BRENTANO’S 


have established permanently their 
policy of selling all books at 


Sweeping Reductions from 
Publishers’ Prices. 


A most complete stock of books in 
all departments of Literature. 
Monthly bulletin free. 


BRENTANO’S, 


31 Union Square, New York. 












$1,000 PRIZE STORY. 


OUR HOLIDAY SOUVENIR BOOK 
FOR 1897. 


The Days of Mohammed 


By ANNA MAY WILSON. 

























































We have been publishing each year asa 
holiday gift a book of merit and beauty, 
surpassing anything —_ offered for the 
purpose by others. Of these books,‘ Titus” 
and “The Wrestler of Philippi ” are — 
well known to need comment. Desiring 
secure an exceptionally choice book ‘2 
this year we published an offer to writers 
of $1,000 for the best book that should be 
submitted to us. In response two hundred 
and — manuscripts were re- 
ceived. From these ‘The Days of Moham- 
med” was selected by the judges as being 


the best. 
SYNOPSIS. 


Yusuf, a Persian, of the Guebre, or fire- 
worshiping sect, has, at his first sacrifice 
of a human life, revolted against the horror 
of his religion. He conceives a vague idea 
of a different God, his whole soul calls out 
for light in his darkness, and he decides to 
leave Persia in search of Truth. 

In his travels he hears of the famous 
Caaba, or temple, at Mecca, and, in the hope 
that he may find what he seeks, he sets out 
for that city. There he meets that strangest 

character of ancient or medieval times, 
Mohammed. 

In “The Days of Mohammed,” the author 
attempts to show the manner and result of 
the —* quest, and endeavors to ex- 
emplify, in the career of Yusuf and that of 
his contemporaries, the change which the 
realization of companionship with God 
brings into each life. 

The scene of the sto 
entirely to Arabia, and the plot is based 
upon the early Mohammedan war, in which 
for the first time was raised the cry, “The 
sword of God and the prophet ! "—that dread 
ery which has been re-echoed through the 
centuries, and has, in our own time, been 
brought home with such force to all who 
have looked upon the terrible atrocities 
but lately committed in Armenia. 


PRICES . Poamphes Edition, in quarto 
*form, 9% large pages, heavy 
paper cover, illustrated with original engrav- 
ings. Price, 5 cents per copy, postpaid. 
Cloth Edition, % large pages, same size 
and style as above. heavy cloth covers. 
Price, postpaid, 20 cents per copy. 


FAMOUS GIFT BOOKS 


Titus: A Comrade of the Cross. 
—A tale of the Christ. By FLORENCE M. 
KINGSLEY. 9% pages. 900,000 copies sold. 

The Wrestler of Philippi. 
Tale of the times of the Acts and Epistles. 
A story of the first followers of Jesus. By 
FANNIE E. NEWBERRY. 112 pages, illus- 
trated. Sales over 300,000 copies. 

Ten Nights in a Bar-Room.— 
By T. S. ARTHUR. A new and handsome 
edition of the most popular Temperance 
Story ever written. 9% pages. 


PRICES. 
mapbhat Edition, enameled covers, 
meal shed in colors, 5 cents per copy. 
Cloth Edition, library binding, heavy 
cloth covers, 20 cents per copy. 


is confined almost 











Any or all of the above books may be 
ordered direct of the publishers. Address, 


Davip C. Cook PUBLISHING Co. 


36 Washington St., CHICAGO. 
6OO 








Sixty-eighth Year. 


1831 ight 1898 


Country Gentleman 


THE BEST OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL WEEKLIES. 


INDISPENSABLE TO 
ALL COUNTRY RESIDENTS 


WHO WISH TO 
KEEP UP WITH THE TIMES 


TERMS REDUCED FOR 1898: 


Single Subscription, TWO DOLLARS. 
Four Subscriptions, SEVEN DOLLARS. 
Six Subscriptions, NINE DOLLARS. 
G2"SpEcIAL Ix DUCEMENTS (which will be stated by 
mail on application) to Persons raising larger Clubs ; 


g@~Paper FREE all the rest of this year to New Sub- 
scribers for 1898; 
g2@"AND A PREMIUM FOR EVERY READER. 


It will be seen that the difference between the cost of 
the CouNTRY GENTLEMAN and that of other agricul- 
tural weeklies may readily be reduced, by making up a 
small Club, to 


Less thana Cent a Week! 
SEND FOR SPECIMEN COPIES, 


Which will be mailed Free, and see whether this 
enormous difference in cost should prevent your having 
the best. What account would you make of such a dif- 
ference in buying medicine or food ? Address 


LUTHER TUCKER & SON, 


UNDAY 
CHOOL 


r catalog price. 








Largest assortment 
from all leading 
publishers. Whole- 


sale rates to Sunday- 
schools, % to % of 
On 
approval if desired. 


Select list with syn- 
popular 


Libraries 


opsis of 


books free. 
"| House, Bosto' 








> The Pilgrim Press $2", 


abash Ave., Chicago, 
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Suceess. By Orison Swett Marden. 


Author of “ Pushing to the Front,” “ Archi- 

tects of Fate,” etc. 347 pp. Illustrated. $1.25. 

The title of the book strikes the keynote of 
the author's purpose. The many important 
elements which help or hinder success are 
strongly emphasized. Its object is to spur the 
perplexed youth to act the Columbus of his 
own undiscovered possibilities. It is truly a 
book of inspiration. 


The Romance of Discovery; 
or, A THousanp YEARS oF Discovery 
AND THE UNVEILING oF CONTINENTS. 

By William Elliot Griffis. 
305 pp. Illustrated. $1.50. 

One of the important new books of the year. 
The story of the manner in which romance and 
history were woven together by early dis- 
coverers is never so charmingly told as by Dr. 
Griffis in the first of the series of three books 
which he has planned, 


Over the Hndes; 
New Soutu Aunaica. 
By Hezekiah Butterworth. 

368 pp. Illustrated. $1.50. 


or, Our Boys 1n 


South American repub 


have fittingly inspired Mr. Butterworth, and as 
a result we have a most delightful story of 
South American travel with history and ad- 
venture thrown in. 


Sue Orcutt. 
By Charlotte M. Vaile. 
335 pp. Illustrated. $1.50. 

That the old-fashioned story still has a charm 
has been amply demonstrated by the popular- 
ity of Mrs. Vaile’s ‘‘ Orcutt Girls,” and a no 
less hearty welcome awaits the sequel, ‘‘ Sue 
Orcutt,” which finishes !the Story just as it 
should be ended. Critics say 
been no such books for girls as Mrs. Vaile’s 
stories since Louise M. Alcott’s time.” 


WANANANAAU WOW 


WAN 


X G1. A. Gilde & Co., 
RRARARALAVAVA AAAS 





Third volume of Travel-Adventure Series. | 
The history of the ee for liberty of the | 
ics, their great mineral | 

and vegetable wealth, and lofty mountains, | 


| 340 pp. Illustrated. $1.50. Author of “ Mal- 
vern,” “ Oakleigh,” etc. 

| Miss Deland knows better than most people 

how to write stories for young people. The 

boys and girls which she creates are so life- 

like and natural in their thoughts and actions 


“that there have | 


AAG 


The Beach Patrol ; A sTORY OF 
THE Lirg-SAViING SERVICE. 
By William Drysdale. 
318 pp. Illustrated. $1.50. 

Third volume of Brain and Brawn Series. 
A bright, wide-awake story of a lively, whole- 
some boy, who makes his own way in life by 
energy, push, and integrity. The Life-Saving 
Service and the work it does is fully described. 


ANY 


ARARARAAAAADARGR 


Qlashington’s Young Hids ; 


A*storyY OF THE New JERSEY Cam- 


PAIGN. 1776-1777- 
By Everett T. Tomlinson. 
391 pp- Illustrated. $1.50. 


Third volume of War of the Revolution 
Series. The New Jersey campaign of which 
Dr. Tomlinson writes threatened destruction 
to the Continental cause. General Washing- 
ton never for a moment lost sight of these 
dangers, and succeeded, in spite of all obsta- 
les. in winning a glorious victory for the Cor- 
tineatal cause. 


A Successful Venture. 
By Ellen Douglas Deland. 


that we cannot help taking an interest in them. 
“ A Successful Venture ” has been pronounced 
the best story she ever wrote. 


Midshipman Jack. 


By Chas. Ledyard Norton. 





290 pp. Illnstrated. $1.25. 
Third and last volume of Fighting for the 
} Flag Series. The historical narrative, in which 
Jack Benson figures so prominently, continues 


| to be instructive and intensely interesting. 


25 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
45 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 


Ar 





For One Dollar More. 


In THE INDEPENDENT for October 28th the Century Company had an advertise 


ment offering THE CENTURY MAGAZINE and the ‘“‘ CENTURY 


PORTRAITS” for $6.50 for the two. 


GALLERY OF 100 


FOR ONE DOLLAR MORE 


a year’s subscription to THE INDEPENDENT will be added, which practically amounts 


to getting 


The Independent for One Year for One Dollar. 
THE INDEPENDENT will send THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, new or renewal, One 


year, the ‘CENTURY GALLERY OF 100 PORTRAITS,” 


delivered free by express, 


and one year's subscription to THE INDEPENDENT, new or renewal, or $7.50 for the 


three. 
Here is the way it figures: 


Regular Price 
for the three 


$14.50. 


If purchased 
separately. 





| The Cost. . 


THE INDEPENDENT, one year.........- 

THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, one year. . 

THE “CENTURY GALLERY OF 100 
P08 l ds ee eee 


The saving on the three........-.-.----+-- 


$3 00 


4 00 Our Offer 





7 50 | 
7°: $7.50 
$14 50 
7 00 Delivered free. 
750) ~ 


A large number of persons, old and new subscribers, have sent THE INDEPEND- 


ENT $7.50for the Great Combination. 


The ONE HUNDRED PORTRAITS include Lincoln, Grant, 


McKinley, Phillips 


Brooks, Emerson, Lowell, Queen Victoria, Gladstone, Richard Wagner, Harriet Beecher 


Stowe, etc. 

The portraits are printed on heavy plate paper, with broad margins, size 934 by 13, 
each ona sheet by itself, and the entire collection is gathered into a richly decorated box. 
The De Vinne Press have done the printing in their inimitable manner, so that each por- 
trait is practically a fine proof, which would cost, if ordered separately, not less than one 
dollar. The price of this Gallery is $7.50, but it will not be sold to the general public even 


at this price until next season. 


nounced. A facsimile autograph is added in nearly every case. 


It can be obtained now only in ‘‘ combination,” 


as an- 


This offer applies to 


renewals and new subscriptions to bbth THE INDEPENDENT and THE CENTURY 


MAGAZINE. The “CENTURY GALLERY OF 100 PORTRAITS” 


free by express. 
Orders will be filled promptly. 


will be delivered 


Remittances of $7.50 to cover the costof the 


‘GREAT COMBINATION OFFER 


should be made to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 
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THE STELLA MUSIC BOX 


is the sweetest in tone, plays all your favorite 
melodies by means of interchangeable metallic 
tune sheets without 7" or projections, never 
ts out of tume and is always ready to play. 
ns, Songs and Operatic selections beauti- 
fully rendered. 
DO NOT PURCHASE A MUSIC BOX BE- 
FORE HEARING THE STELLA. 


Price, $75.00. and $100.00. Tunes, 22x5, 60 cents. 


JACOT & SON, 
89 Union Square, New York. 


Write for catalogue 
and list of tunes, 








and Lovers of Good Organ Music 


JUST PUBLISHED 
Eddy's Concert Pieces for Organ 


wt book of 15 beautiful compositions from 

Wagner, Gounod, Masca; anaes ni, etc., arranged 
and Pedited by Clarence Eddy. Full re i 
tion given. A handsome an valuable 


Price, $2.00, Postpaid 


JUST PUBLISHED 
PARISH HARMONIES 


A new collection of organ music for 
church and home use, compiled ys J. W. 
Simpson. Includes 6 gems from the best 
composers of organ music. An admirable 
volume. 

Price, $2.00, Postpaid 


JUST PUBLISHED 
FOLIO OF ORGAN MUSIC 


worthy addition to the far-famed 
“Pollo” series. 128 pages of standard or- 
gan music for home and church use. 58 
songs. 

Price, 50 cents, Postpaid 


ORGAN VOLUNTARIES 


A collection of 82 short and easy compo- 
sitions for the organ, especially arranged 
for church services, with registration care- 
Hoa i. Arranged and compiled 

ruette. 


Limp Cloth, Price, $2.00, Postpaid 


Organ at Church and in Concert 


A new collection of 74 organ_ pieces for 
ipe or reed organ, compiled and arranged 
by impson. Tbe variety is suffi- 
cient to attract the most exacting organist. 


Price, $2.00, Postpaid 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


453-463 Washington St., Beston 
C. H. Dirson & Co. J.E. Dirson & Co- 
New York Philadelphia 



































The Synthetic Method 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
By ALBERT ROSS PARSONS, F.A.C.I1. 
ARRANGED AND DEVELOPED BY 
KATE S. CHITTENDEN. 


Correspondence Lessons for Teachers. 


After taking tiese lessons, “<x have come to the 
Metropolitan College, and in a few weeks completed 
the prescribed course for a Synthetic Teacher’s Certifi- 
cate. 

The Course consists of 30 divisions, presenting rod 
special characteristics of the Synthetic Technic, to. 
teach with explicit directions as to the best manner of 

= and interpreting the pieces which accompany 





ce pas for paoene and for all books and sheet 
music used in the Cou: 
Send for Circulars to 0 (Miss) Kate S. CHITTENDEN. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
19 and 21 East 14th St., New York City. 


61 Years of Church 


organ building have made JARDINE ORGANS 
known the world over for every good quality 
that an organ should possess. Let us send 
you an illustrated catalogue. 


GEO. JARDINE & SON, 318-320 E. 39th St., N. Y. 


Music for Christmas 


7s KING I[IMMANUEL.— By Rev. Rosert 
Lowry. Scents; $4 per 100 copies. 
Christmas Annual No. 28.—Seven beautiful Car- 
ols. 4 cents; $3 per 100 copie > 
Rogitations for Christmas Tim No 
Twenty-nine selections for this celebration. 
cents. 
We recommend the Christmas Cantata. 
Waiting for Santa Claus. By Dr. W.H. Doane 
one of the best published. 30 cents. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
East Ninth Street, NEW YORK 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


Financial. 
The Courts, and Some Rail- 
road Problems. 


CONSIDERABLE encouragement has 

been given to capital by two recent de- 

cisions of the courts. Reference is 

made to the ruling of the United States 

Supreme Court in what was called the 

*‘long and short haul case,’’ and to 

the decision of the Supreme Court of 

the State of New York in the anti-trust 

law case. Altho the former decision 

is far superior in importance to the 

other, the latter, nevertheless, partakes 

of the same general significance, which 

is indicative of more judicial suscepti- 

bility to vested rights and corporate 

protection. In both instances the at- 

titude of the courts has tended to allay 

the alarm felt at one time that the 

touch of the repudiator of contracts 

and the Socialistic agitator might suc- 

ceed in defiling the ermine. The dis- 

turbance of sentiment caused by the 

opinions expressed in the decision 

against the Trans-Missouri Traffic As- 

sociation, last spring, will easily be re- 

called. The coolest and most conserv- 

ative men could hardly repress an ap- 

prehension that the spirit of disregard 

of property rights, now working to so 

dangerous a degree in the politics of 

this country, had extended even to the 

Bench. Holders of securities narrowly 

resisted yielding to a panic-stricken 

sacrifice of their stocks and bonds, and 

a reorganization of railway methods 

and procedure, at decided expense to 

the stockholders, was rendered neces- 

sary. And the new associations have 

not been able to prove their efficacy in 

protecting invested capital or in main- 

taining stable and equal rates for ship- 

pers. 

Happily, the indications are at hand 

that thecourts, in the end, may be re- 

lied upon to determine matters of dis- 
pute involving important and even vital 
interests, without political or monetary 
It may be that no real cause for 

doubting this ever existed; neverthe- 
less, it is a good thing when a doubt of 

this nature disappears. In the decision 

against the Attorney-General of New 
York State, who sought to obtain per- 
mission to take testimony with a view 
to bringing proceedings against the 
anthracite coal companies under the 
Lexow anti-trust law, the court does 
not pass upon the constitutionality of 
the law. But the practical effect of the 
ruling willl be to embarrass all steps of 
a purely annoying character which the 
State officer might be tempted, for po- 
litical or other reasons, to take against 
corporations assumed to be violating 
the statute. Besides, the decision 
leaves this measure resting under the 
burden of condemnation expressed so 
emphatically by the decision of the 
lower eourt, from which the Attorney- 
General had taken an appeal. 

The practical result of the decision 
at Washington in the ‘‘long and short 
haul” case is to give freedom to the 
railroads to allow for water competition 
and other dissimilar conditions when 
they construct schedules of competitive 
freight or passenger rates. The Inter- 
State Commerce Law allowed for excep- 
tions from the terms of the long and 
short haul clause with a view to pre- 
venting the roads from suffering under 
a rigid rule that rates for a longer dis- 
tance should never: aggregate a lower 
sum than those covering a shorter haul. 
The construction of the Supreme Court 
offers greater latitude to the transpor- 
tation lines, without lessening the pro- 
tection to shippers from unjust dis- 





Jd. CHURCH CQ. Musie Publishers, Cincinnati, 0, 


crimination. If rate schedules are 


established having that effect, there isa 
remedy in law at the hands of both the 
shippers who may be aggrieved and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which is charged with the duty of see- 
ing that the statute is enforced. The 
vital point in the decision is that the 
railroads are allowed the initiative in 
preparing tariffs of rates, and may then 
be the more closely held to the require- 
ment that those tariffs shall be just and 
reasonable. The Commission is shorn 
of no powers that may not be exerted 
for the protection of the public; but it 
is removed from the temptation to be- 
come a body with an authority which 
might be exercised for selfish aggrand- 
izement, or which might serve the pur- 
pose of political or speculative mani- 
festation. 

It is evident that the national stat- 

utes intended to regulate interstate 
commerce need amendment. There is 
no real difference of opinion as to facts 
between the present Federal Commis- 
sioners and the managers of the prin- 
cipal railroads of the United States. 
There is, however, a conflict of opinion 
as to methods to secure common aims; 
and unhappily that destoys the carrying 
out of some of the best intentions. In- 
telligent and conscientious railway men 
would be glad to have an effective sup- 
port from the State in suppressing vio- 
lations of tariff rates. Only by stability 
and uniformity of rates may this great - 
industry, employing several hundreds 
of thousands of workers, and owned by 
shareholders numbering as many and 
scattered all over the land, preserve its 
prosperity. Not only does secret rate- 
cutting injure commercial interests by 
creating discrimination and permitting 
unjust favoritism, but it is harm- 
ful to the roads which operate with a 
scrupulous regard for the law. The 
railroads claim that many of the evils 
complained of by newspapers and in- 
dividuals who take a one-sided view 
of the case could be remedied by an in- 
telligible law permitting ‘‘ pooling” of 
competitive traffic. They have been 
asking relief of this kind from several 
sessions of Congress, but so far in vain. 
Neither small nor large stockholders 
want their properties wasted in fruitless 
wars of rates. The same interest is felt 
by financial institutions having millions 
of the savings of the people to invest. 
Shippers can have no reason to object 
to ‘‘pooling’’ if they thereby secure 
stable rates and are protected by the 
courts or the Commission from oppres- 
sion. Itseems fair at least to permit 
the experiment to be tried, when prac- 
tical managers and most of the State 
Railway Commissioners favor it. 





Monetary Affairs. 


CURRENT events have lately been of 
a more favorable nature, and as a result 
there is a fresh revival of confidence. 
Now that Spain has adopted a concilia- 
tory policy in Cuban affairs there is less 
occasion for American interference, and 
the prospects of our having serious 
trouble with that Government are more 
remote tnan for some time. The Ad- 
ministration does not want war, and 
does not wish to interrupt the promised 
return of prosperity, while Congress, if 
all reports be true, is likely to be more 
in harmony with the President than its 
predecessor and able to control the 
jingo spirit. As politics has been such 
a disturbing element in business affairs 
for many months, and the early opening 
of Congress had been looked forward 
to with warranted apprehension, this 
change in the political situation will cer- 
tainly be encouraging if permanent. 
Another satisfactory piece of news is 
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the assurance that President McKin- 
ley will take a positive position on 
currency reform; altho both he and 
Secretary Gage probably will limit their 
recommendations to measures that Con- 
gress is likely to accept. While this 
may not satisfy the promoters of com- 
plete currency reform, it will show the 
world that sound ideas are gaining a 
sure foothold in the United States, and 
that hereafter there will be no retro- 
gression, but a real forward movement 
on these lines. Prominent bankers say 
that large amounts of foreign capital 
would quickly be invested in American 
securities. were the financial leaders in 
Europe only convinced that we were in 
earnest about genuine currency reform. 
The work of the Monetary Commission, 
now sitting at Washington, is particular- 
ly opportune at this time in the formula- 
ting of public opinion; and ought even- 
tually to exert an important influence 
upon Congress. General trade con- 
tinues very quiet, and there is no little 
disappointment in consequence. Such 
improvement as we have had has been 
confined to a few departments. Over- 
production or under-consumption, 
whichever term is preferred, is still a 
common complaint. ‘Cotton, coffee 
and print cloths, three important 
staples, are all at or about the lowest 
prices on record, because of abundance. 
This may be a blessing to consumers; 
but of course producers do not relish 
that view of the matter.. Business re- 
covery is more pronounced in the West 
than at the East, the high prices and 
active foreign demand for our wheat 
being avery important factor in this 
development. Colder weather is also 
having a beneficial effect. ‘ Yellow fever 
is decreasing in the South, and with the 
gradual removal of quarantine restric- 
tions trade will improve. 


In Wall Street there was little change. 
A better tone was displayed, and prices 
partially recovered. For this the im- 
provement in our relations with Spain 
was chiefly responsible. Confidence is 
not likely, however, to be fully restored 
until the temper of Congress is better 
known. What railroad men chiefly 
want from Congress is a pooling law, 
which will bear upon all roads equally 
and secure their customers equal 
treatment. Railroad earnings are 
surprisingly good, considering the 
frequent complaints heard ‘about the 
dulness of business. In the first week 
of November fifty roads reported earn- 
ings of 22% more than last year, only 
two roads reporting any decreases, and 
these of insignificant amounts. In the 
fourth week of October eighty-one roads 
reported a decrease of 6%; and for the 
month of October, according to The 
Chronicle, 132 roads, covering 101,400 
miles, reported a gain of nearly 9%. 
Now that traffic is being resumed in the 
South the roads in that section will se- 
cure better results; tho thus far those 
properties have done surprisingly well 
considering drawbacks. Fourteen roads 
earned $100,000 and over in excess of 
October, 1896, Canadian Pacific lead- 
ing with an increase of $662,000, Mis- 
souri Pacific, $499,000, Great Northern, 
$237,000, and Wabash, $210,000. The 
decision of the Appellate Division of 
the Supreme Court, affirming Judge 
Chester's decision in the case of the 
anthracite coal producers and the Anti- 
Trust Law of New York State, hada 
favorable effect upon the market. The 
result of the Nebraska maximum freight 
case in the Supreme Court is also await- 
ed with keen interest. The money 

market is easy, call loans ruling 1%4@- 
2%%on stock collateral. Time money 
is plentiful at 244@3 2% for one to six 
months. A good demand exists for 
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commercial paper; but the supply is 
limited, rates being 34 @4% for sixty to 
‘ninety-day indorsed bills receivable. 





The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 





Tesidtio sit So "AEG: 
102,856,300 102,176, "680,300 
77,741,800 77,091,000 650,800 
635,331,800 682,343, 2,938, 700 
Circulation. . 16,082,500 16,050,000 17 500 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 









Specie........ ++  $102,856,300 $102,176,000 $680, 
any tenders.... 77,741,800 . yn 50 500 
Total reserve... $180,598,100 $179,267,000 $1,331,100 
Reserve required 
ag’t deposits... 158, _ 158,882,950 158,085,775 WIENS 
Surplus res’rve. “$21,765, 150 $21,181,225 $583,925 
* Five days. tDecrease. 


Tne condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of 
each of the last five years wasas follows: 


Novy. 14th, 1896—Sury 5 
Nov. 16th, 1895—Sury 050 
Novy. 17th, i894—Sur; 50 
Novy. is8th, 1893—Surp 75 
Nov. 19th, 1892—Sur 25 











GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Government bonds were quoted as 
follows: 





Bid. Asked. 
New 4s, Regis ooo Z7 12 
New 4s, Coupons..... 127 12834 
48, Reg: + llZ tag 
4s, Coupons 1 114 
5s, Registere 4 1146 
5s, Coupons. . om 3 lle 
«aa 68, ib. « 1029g ° 





BANK STOCKS, 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing November 13th, were: 


Manhattan . 
Market 3! "Fulton 
chan 


America. ......-.ce0200 350 
‘American pacpenss.- liv 
Central - lov 
Continental. . 






















-- W 
German- ~Aimerican.. - he 





CITY BANK STOCKS, 
The following table gives the last 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales: 























Banks. Sales. Bid. Asked 
AMETICA. ...... 2 cece eeeeeeeees OU B35 eoce 
American Exchange lw 169 174 
BOWERY... ccccccvccecces sy éaee 32u 
roadway...........++ 235 2 240 
Butchers’ and Drovers Mt ecce luv 
Central National 160 16U 1 
Chase National p75) 5u0 eons 
Chatham..... o 294 290 300 
Chemical pebee 4,250 4,000 4500 

TF cinboccccocesesvcece aco 620 
Citizens? osccceneesccves coon 15 140 
Columbia. . «- 170 cove 170 
Commerce... p 28 2 
Continental. . 132 180 12 
Corn xchange 295 cove 
Kast River..... 135 cove 140 
Eleventh Ward. 275 250 ecos 
MGA. ceoccnccccse 255 240 ese 
Fifth Avenue.. 2,970 8,uu0 eaee 
First National. . sone 2,700 dese 
First National ot 8. 12844 1 lsu 
Fourteenth Street 170 osos 16) 
Fourth National. 184 190 secs 
Franklin. ........0.. 90 cece esse 
Gallatin National.. 31146 310 330 
Garfield National............. 40 55u cove 
German American. ....+...-+- 112 112 cove 
German Exchange. 30u eee by] 
1753@ 165 sess 
105 90 cove 
Hudson River Se 155 eoes 
importers’ and ‘Traders’...... 52984 525 535 
LEVIN, 2.00 cccsccccccccccccesee 1446 145 cee 
é 11% 160 onary 
Libe 116 180 econ 
Lincoln National 670 esos esue 
Manhattan....... 230 ru) 230 
Market and Fulton 225 220 230 
Mecnanics’ if 19014 185 192 
10 lew 
165 eons, 
145 147 
oges 124 
110 eee 
10 eee 
236 240 
80 evce 
114 118 
v7 cove 
100 eece 
135 eoce 
oose 1% 
175 180 
260 265 
sees lu 
15) 160 
172 esse 
Lou cose 
94 98 
tanda Ma sd cevecccccs 100 seve 95 
State ot New York.. 118 lL 114 
Third Nacional.. 85 10 4 
Tradesmen s.. 1u2 1u2 cove 
Twelfth Ward 12 125 cece 
nion......... 200 205 oseh 
Union Squar 195 1700 180 
United States National....... 205 210 woes 
Western National.......+..++. 121 120 
West Side..........eeceeee sco | a 25 7 
FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


....A telegram from London states 
that advices from Shanghai report 
that the Emperor of China and the 
Board of Revenue have approved a me- 
morial, presented in favor of establish- 
ing the gold standard, and prohibiting 
the export of gold. The dispatch adds: 
‘It is, doubtful, however, whether this 
will have any practical result.” 


.... The Pullman Palace Car Company, 
upon the order of the Mexican Govern- 
ment, have completed two magnificently 
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equipped cars for the use of President 
Diaz. In the drawing-room car no 
less than twenty different varieties of 
wood have been used, and the interior 
has been fitted in a royal manner. The 
other car is a dinipg-car containing all 
the necessary essentials. 


.... A beet sugar factory went into 
operation a few weeks since at Rome, 
N. Y., and has proved a great success 
from the start. Capitalists, it is said, 
are intending to build another factory 
at Batavia, N. Y., with a capacity of 
1,000 tons of beets per day. The esti- 
mated amount of sugar produced in 
Europe from beets for 1897-'98 was 
4,500,000 tons against 4,950,749 tons 
for the previous year, 


.... The exports to foreign countries 
from the United States which have 
during the past year assumed such great 
proportions, embrace almost every vari- 
ety of manufactured goods. Quite re- 
cently a locomotive escablishment in 
Philadelphia received orders for fifty- 
six engines to be sent to Japan, Brazil, 
Finland and Canada. It isan acknowl- 
edged fact that America builds the best 
railroad locomotives of any country in 
the world, and probably builds more 
than all other countries combined. 


.... Since the death of Geo. M. Pull- 
man much speculation has been in- 
dulged in as to who would be his suc- 
cessor as President of the Pullman Pal- 
ace CarCompany. A meeting of the di- 
rectors was held last week, and an execu- 
tive committee was appointed, which will 
have charge of the general affairs of the 
company, Mr. Robert T. Lincoln being 
elected chairman of the committee and 
temporary President. The election of 
the president was postponed. 


...» The following securities were sold 
at auction: 


27 shares Mechanics’ Bk. of B’klyn......225 
$60,000 Peoria and Pekin Union weet = 
mort. 6% bonds...........esegeeeesee 
$10,000 Peoria and Pekin Union Ry. = 

MOPSt. 4566 HONAGs..iccccccccsccces +2085 
$25,001 Du aes = Ss. and At. Ry. Ist. mort. 


MN El castucccéacceusssecendus 102% 
$50,000 L. E. and W. “Rd. ‘1st mort. 5% 
ON rccncn cde nedsnkectiacess teens 116% 


25 shares Washington Trust Co. of N. Y. 233 
100 shares People’s Trust Co. of B’klvn.240 
25 ae Kings County Trust Co. -~ 
PR os.s-<0100n0 
75 shares Nassau Trust Co. of B’ klyn. ie 
30 — L. I. Loan and Trust Co. of 
500 a Beech Creek Rd. 4% guar. a 
1oo shares Consolidated Gas Co. of 


19634 

100 shares Brooklyn Trust Co. of B’ klyn. 410 
$5,000 Waecling and L. E. Rd. 1st mort. 5% 
onds...... 


ey RS ee ee errr re 92 
$3,000 Lexingt roe and Eastern Ry. Co. gen. 
mort. 5% bonds..... Deep cetesep seman’ 15% 


....One of the very few remaining 
old-time New York merchants, Henry A. 
Hurlbut, died at his residence in this city 
onthe rith inst., in his eighty-ninth 
year. Mr. Hurlbut, at an early age, 
served as an apprentice toa hat manu- 
facturer in New Haven, learning the 
business so thoroughly and developing 
such an aptitude for it, that at the end 
of seven years he became a partner, and 
at his suggestion a branch store was 
opened in this city, of which he took 
charge with such a degree of success, 
that ina few years the entire business 
was moved to New York. Mr. Hurl- 
but’s business ventures were so suc- 
cessful that he was able to retire 
from active business at the early 
age of fifty-two. Mr. Hurlbut was one 
of the founders of the Second National 
Bank, of this city, and was its first 
president. He was one of the incor- 
porators of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, was one of its vice-presidents, 
and was one of the committee superin- 
tending the erection of its building at 
120 Broadway. He was trustee and di- 
rector ofa number of financial and in- 
surance corporations and a member of 
many societies and clubs. He founded 
the Hurlbut scholarship at Yale Uni- 
versity, to assist poor students. 


DIVIDEND. 


The American Express Company has 
declared a dividend of $3 per share, pay- 
able January 3d. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds 
AND 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


31 Nassau Street, New York, 














Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Dealers in Investment Seeurities. 
HATCH & FOOTE, 


Bankers and Brokers, 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 
STOCKS AND BONDS 


Bought and Sold on Commission. 


No. 3 NASSAU & 18 WALL ST., New York. 
Established 1867. Members of N. Y. Stock Exchange. 








For Every Use 
That Money is putto 
Dollar Checks, 


in different denominations, drawn and 
signed by owner, yet a ane obliga: 3 
tion of the Cheque Ban’ 
where on this Continent, 
Bank of Ne 

For oN Gaua 
Tourists, etc. 


savable ‘at t the 
-B.A. 
Firms, Societies, 





Sold without icharge for the present. 
Drawn on the “Ban system as 


wich A818 Bott web ate Sheq pee, 


le all over the world. 
Send ~~ circulars to Agency of 


The Cheque Bank, Ld., 
40 and 42 Wall St., N. Y¥., 


FREDERICK W. PERRY, 
Manager. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers, 
No. 59 Wall Street. New York. 


re) Security Safe as Government Bonds. 
Your money can surely earn it. Can prove 
oO it by best Eastern banks. Rob’t E. Stra- 
aie ceerandall 


horn & Co., Equitable Building, Boston. 


Municipal Bonds 
For Investors, 


Bonds issued by Cities, Counties or States are 
as safe when carefully selected as Government 
bonds. 

We offer such bonds in denominations of $500 
and $1,000, running for a period of from two to 
twenty years, that will net the investor 4 to 6 per 
cent. per annum. 

Descriptive list and fu'l information furnished 

















on lication. rresp ¢ invited. 
A. C, FROST & COMPANY, 
BANKERS, 


108-110 La Salle Street, Chicago, 





METROPOLITAN TRUST COMPANY OF 

THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 

Nos. 37 and 39 Wall Street. 
Capital and Surplus................ 82,000,000 

Designated _by order of the Supreme Court as a legal 

depository. Will receive deposits of money on interest, 
act as fiscal or transfer agent, or trustee for corpora- 
tions, and accept and execute any legal trusts from 
sons or corporations on as favorable terms as ot. er 
similar companies. 

FREDERICK D. TAPPEN, President. 

CHAS. M JESUP, 2d Vice President. 

BEVERLY CHEW, Secretary. 

RAYMOND EK. CHATRY, Asst. Secretary. 


United States Trust Co., 


Nes. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 








CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$11,500,000. 


This Company is a le 
into Court, and is autho 
or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time they may remain with the company. 


Executors, Administrators, or trustees of esta 
leon and benevolent institutions, and individuals will 
find this Company a convenient depository for money. 
Joun A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIS Jamzs, Vice- Pres. 
James S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


1 depository for moneys paid 
ed to act as guardian, trustee 


TRUSTEES. 


Wm. D. SLOANE, 
Gustav H. ScHwaB, 
FRANK LYMAN, 
GEORGE F, VIETOR, 
Wm. WALDORF ASTOR, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 

JON J. PHELPS, 
DANIEL Lorp, 

JOHN 8. Se, 


SAMUEL SLOAN, 


JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD CooPER, 

W. BaYARD CUTTING, 
CHARLES S. SMITH, 
WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
ALEX. E. ORR, 


Wi1iaM H. Macy,JR., LEwis Case LEDYARD. 


Government 4». 


Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 

APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR QUOTATIONS 
FURNISHED FOR THE PURCHASE, SALE 
OR EXCHANGE OF ABOVE SECURITIES. 

LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
ts WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
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29 
THE MIDDLESEX 








1875, BANKING COMPANY 1897 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-u> Capital and Surplus - $900,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposits of 1st mortgages under Supervision 
Banking Departments, of Conn., New York, 
and Maine. Amountof issue limited by Law, 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECU- 
TORS, ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW 
TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 


Boody, McLellan 8 Co. 
BANKERS, 


57 Broadway, N. Y. 
MEMBERS OF THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


We offer and recommend as safe investment a first 
mortgage gold security, netting 6 per cent. Special cir. 
cular sent on application. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milik St., Boston, Mass. 











Guaranty T'rustCo. 
of New York. 


NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET. 
CAPITAL, = = = = = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, eo e- e « 2,000,000 


ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, EX- 
ECUTOR AND ADMINISTRATOR, TAKES ENTIRE 
CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL ESTATES. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check or on certificate. 


STERLING DRAFTS ON ALL PARTS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
COLLECTIONS MADE. 

TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT AVAIL- 
ABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, AND 
COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 


WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 
JOHN GAULT, Manager Foreign Dept. 
DIRECTORS. 

Charles R. Henderson, 
Adrian Iselin, Jr. 
Augustus p. Juilliard, 
James N. Jarvie, 
Richard A. a hs ‘urdy, 
Alexander E. Orr, 
Walter G. Oakman, 
Henry H. Rog gers, 

- McK. Twombiey, 

Fre derick W. v anderbilt, 

William C. Whitney. 





Samuel D. Babcock, 


Walter R. Gillette,’ 
Robert Goelet. 

George Griswold Haven, 
Oliver Harriman, 
R. Somers Hayes, 


LONDON BRANCH. 
33 LOMBARD STREET, E. C. 
F. NEVILL JACKSON, SECRETARY. 

Buys and sells exchange on the principal cities of the 
world, collects, dividends and coupons without charge 
issues travelers’ and commercial letters of credit, re- 
ceives and pays interest on deposits subject to cheque 
at sight or on notice, lends money on collaterals, deais 
in American and other investment securities, and offers 
its services as correspondent and financial agent to cor- 
porations, bankers and merchants. 





Bankers. le 
BANK OF ENGLAND, ’ 
CLYDESDALE BANK, Limited, 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF 
ENGLAND, Limited, 
PARR’S BANK, Limited. 
Solicitors. 
FRESHFIELDS AND WILLIAMS, 
Lendon Committee. 
ARTHUR JOHN FRASER, CHAIRMAN. 
DONALD C. HALDEMAN. 


SECURITY 
— > CONVENIENCE 
PRIVACY. 


THE SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK, 


214 —_—o AY; 
FER 


exceptional deieeume for the safe-keeping of 
securities. Boxes of all sizes and prices. 


Large, light and airy rooms for the use and con- 
venience of customers. 


ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH THE BANK. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED 1857.) 
42 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, 
GEO. W. WENSLEY, President. 
SILAS , TF WOOD, Vice-President. 


TER S. ALLEY, Secretary. 
ALBERT B. LIELL, Ass’t Secretary. 











Policy-holders in this Company have INCREAS- 
ED PROTECTION under the = of the 
NEW YORK SAFETY FUND LAW 








DIVIDENDS. 


Office of che Board of Directors, 
AMBEICAN © ‘. PRESS COMPA 
roadway, NEWYORK, November 10th, 1897. 
The Bown of Directors of this Com any has this day 
declared a dividend of three dollars ($3) per share, pay- 
able on and after the third day of January next. 
The transfer books will e 4th day of 





ll be closed on t 
December at 12 o’clock M., and reopened on the 4th day 
of January, 1898. 
By order of the Board. 
Cuas, G, CLARK, Treasurer, 
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Commercial Affairs. 

No improvement can be recorded in 
the volume of business, nor is much 
expected at this season of the year. The 
meeting of Congress has been looked 
forward to with dread by business men, 
but the more pacific outlook of Cuban 
affairs and better prospects of something 

being done toward currency reform are 
creating a more: hopeful feeling. While 
it is impossible to conceal disappoint- 
ment at the small extent of business 
recovery thus far experienced, fair 
progress has undoubtedly been made, 
and there is a strong undertone of con- 
fidence among business leaders that 
promises well for 1898. In all direc- 
tions fear is giving way to confidence 
without which progress is impossible. 
Wheat declined to 96 cents for Novem- 
ber contracts, and this in spite of unu- 
sually large orders for export amount- 
ing, it is said, to over ten million bush- 
els in the first ten days of November. 
Cotton is down to 5%c. for middling 
uplands, owing tothe heavy crop move- 
ment resulting from the raising of 
quarantine regulations in the South. 
Stronger advices from Manchester, 
however, served to check the decline 
and impart a somewhat better tone. 
Cofiee has touched the lowest price on 
record because of the large crop. The 
dry-goods trade was very quiet, except 
the slight stimulus derived from colder 
weather and the removal of the yellow 
fever scare. Print cloths remain dull 
at their lowest price. Woolen goods 
are firm but quiet. For wool there is 
a fairly brisk demand, but values show 
less firmness. Nochange can be ob- 
served in the iron trade. The produc- 
tion and consumption of pig iron are 
increasing, but manufacturers show a 
disposition to move cautiously. Boots 
and shoes are in good request, and 
manufacturers are pressed for prompt 


deliveries. 
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We are under obligations to the Weber-Wheelock 
Company, the cel ted piano manufacturers of 
this _ for sending us a copy of “Greater and 
Lesser New York” which, we understand, can be ob- 
tained free upon application to them. The typo- 
eregeical appearance of the phiet is of the high- 
estdescription. The engravings, showing some of 
the buildings in New York in 1600,1700 and 1800, and 
concluding with a view of the New York entrance 
to the Brooklyn Bridge, as it appears in 1897, are of 
very t artistic ability. The booklet mentions the 
fact that Mr. Albert Weber started the business of 
manufacturing pianos in very small quarters in May, 
1852, and that the present superintendent of the 
Weber factory was one of his working force. Mr. 
Weber and his assistants were just five months in 
turning out the first piano, while the Weber piano 
factory of to-day is capable of an output of 200 
pianos a month. Every one who knows anything 
about the Weber piano knows the very high position 
it occupies in the musical world. 





Tue old adage that there 1s no great loss without 
some small gain is fully exemplified in the great re- 
duction in the price of silver. While it is true that 
producers of silver do not realize as much from their 
mines as formerly, the benefit accruing to the great 
— counterbalancesit very many times. Messrs. 

aniel Low & Co., of Salem, Mass., the pioneers in 
the business of selling direct to customers through 
the mail, issue a catalogue of sterling silver articles 
manufactured and sold by them which is, in the 
first place, a work of art, and, second, is astound- 
ing in the wonderfully low prices at which they sell 
most beautiful specimens of silverware of every de- 
scription. There is scarcely anything useful or or- 
namental which can be manufactured from silver 
which is not included in their catalogue, and, as we 
intimated, the prices are so very low that almost any 
one can indulge his desire for useful and orna- 
mental articles for his own use, and particularly 
for holiday and other presents. Until we saw this 
catalogue we had no idea that there were so man 
really useful articles manufactured in silver. It 
seems, on the whole, rather cheaper to buy many 
things made from silver than from less durable mate- 
rials. Messrs. Daniel Low & Co. carry a very large 
stock for which they have orders all over the world. 
Their beautiful 128 page catalogue will be sent to 
any address upon application to Messrs. Daniel Low 
& eS Salem, Mass. . 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS may have their films de- 
veloped or printed by Rockwood, 1440 Broadway. 


Sbinold 


Linens. 


Lunch and Tea Cloths. 
Centre Pieces, Scarfsand Doy- 
leys with Point Venise, 
Duchesse & Honiton 
Lace Borders and Centres. 
Extra Quality Double Damask 
Table Cloths, and Napkins 
to match. 


roadvoey KH 19th a, 


NEW YORK. 











—~%& READING NOTICES. 


THE THEORY OF SUCCESS. 


Tue New York Central management evidently 
proceeds on the theory that the more care there is 
taken of a traveler, the more he will travel—witness 
its ** Limited” trains, block signals, free attend- 
ants, and the comfort and iuxury surrounding one 
from beginning to end of a journey on “ America’s 
Greatest Railroad.”—A dv. 





ENTERPRISE IN PUBLISHING. 


A noreworTuy example of progress in up-to-date 
publishing houses is the success achieved t. the 
David C. Cook Publishing Co., of Chicago. Their 
Young Peosle’s Weekly has forged to the front with- 
in the past year until it is claimed to have a circula- 
tion of 225,000 copies. It is profusely and beauti- 
fully illustrated with half-tone engravings and 
printed in colors. .The religious publications of the 
David C. Cook Publishing Co. have, for more than 
twenty years, been accepted as standard by all evan- 
gelical denominations, and, have found their way to 
all parts of the globe where the English language is 
used. 





An exceedingly desirable feature of ¢he Stella 
Music Box, for sale by Jacot & Son, 39 Union 
Square, N. Y., is that it plays all one’s favorite 
airs by means of interchangeable metallic tune 
sheets which do not get out of tune and are always 
ready to play. This is a somewhat new improve- 
ment in music boxes which formerly had pins and 
projections and were continually getting out of 
order. Jacot & Son will send illustrated catalogue 
and list of tunes to any address upon application. 





A COUPLE OF LETTERS. 
Executive Mansion, WASHINGTON, 
March 4th, 1897. 

My Dear Sir:—I desire to thank you for the com- 
fort I have derived from the use of glasses you have 
supplied to me during the last four years, and to ac- 
knowledge your services in thus making mv work 
easier and more satisfactory. 

Yours very truly. Grover CLEVELAND. 

J. Kornetum, Esq., Optician, New York City. 

Berxecey Lopce, Op Forcs, P. O..N. Y- 
August 20th, 1897. ‘ 
J. Koxnsium, Esq., New York, N. Y. 

My Dear Sir:—I have had a great deal of comfort 

in the use of the glasses you have furnished me. 


You have not only adapted the lenses suitably to my 
vision, but have so well adapted the frames that 
there is additional comfort in the use of them. 

My J truly yours. og rv Harrison, 
Mr. Kornblum is located at 327 
the Waldorf. 


ifth Avenue, near 








Sale of Silks. 


Broadway and Eleventh Street Store. 


James MeCreery & Co. 


Over 1,000 pieces, at least 50,000 yards, of 
Fancy Colored Silks, and Plain and Fancy 
Black Silks placed on sale, beginning to-day, in 
this store. 


ON MAIN FLOOR. 
Fancy Taffetas, Roman Stripes, Plaids, Plain 
and Fancy Black Satins, Armure and Peau de 
Soie. An immense variety; placed on sale in 
two lots. 

75 cents and $1.00 per yard. 


IN THE BASEMENT. 

Fancy Taftetas, Plaids, Plain and Fancy Colored 
and Black Silks, 7,000 skirt or waist lengths, 
a large number of fines set off for sale in two 


lots. 
35 and 50 cents per yard. 


James MeCreery & Co., 


Broadway and lith Street, 


New York 























November 18, 1897" 
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Clothing Department. 


We have purchased from [lessrs. Goldstein & Landeau, N. Y., manufac- 
turers of Men’s and Boys’ fine Clothing, equal to custom made, their entire 


stock of Winter Suits and Overcoats; 


over 3,000 pieces at our price. The 


greatest OPPORTUNITY ever offered to get a SUIT or OVERCOAT for yourself 
or the boys at a much lower price than the same quality of goods have been 
offered. You will find the make and styles to be faultless and the patterns and 
mixtures to be the newest up-to-date goods, not a lot of discarded patterns, but 


new fresh goods. 


OVERCOATS. 


100 Men’s Heavy Beaver Cloth Over- 
coats, heavily lined, velvet collar, sizes 
34 to 42, Goldstein & Landeau’s price, 
$8.50, our price, $5.49. 


150 Men’s Heavy Kersey Overcoats, 
fine Italian cloth lining, lusterine 
sleeve lining, silk velvet collar, sizes 
34 to 40, Goldstein & Landeau’s price, 
$15.00, our price, $9.50. 


185 Men’s fine English KERSEY 
OVERCOATS, clay diagonal linings, 
heavy lusterine sleeve linings, sizes 35 
to 44, Goldstein & Landeau’s price, 
$18.00, our price, $10.00. 


215 [len’s extra fine English KER- 
SEY OVERCOATS, fancy all wool 
striped linings, Skinner satin shoul- 
ders, silk velvet collars, sizes 34 to 42, 
Goldstein & Landeau’s price, $20.00, 
our price, $12.50. 


BOYS’ SUITS. 


350 boys’ all wool Long Pants Suitsina 
variety of neat mixtures, sizes 14 to 19 
years, value $8.00 to $15.00, at $4.98, 
$5.98, $6.98, $8.98. 


FULTON ST., GALLATIN PLACE 


len’s Suits. 


300 MEN’S ALL WOOL SUITS in a 
variety of neat mixtures, well tailored, 
French faced, value $7.50 to $12.00, at 


$4.95, $5.95, $6.95. 


500 Men’s fine all wool Cheviot and 
TWEED SUITS, newest, nobbiest mix- 
tures and checks, French faced and 
satin piping, sizes 34 to 42, value $16.00, 


at $7.98, 


Boys’ Overcoats. 


200 boys’ extra fine Kersey Overcoats, 
neat and natty styles, well tailored, sizes 
15 to Ig years, Goldstein & Landeau’s 
age $11.50 to $15.00; our price, $7.98. 

8.98, $9.50, $10.00. 


REEFERS. 


350 boys’ extra fine heavy curl Chin- 
chilla Reefers, wool plaid linings, sizes 8 
to 15 years, Goldstein & Landeau’s price, 
$9.50 to $12.00, our price, $5.98, 


Children’s Suits. 


350 children’s all wool two piece Short 
Pants Suits, neat mixtures, small sizes, 
with deep sailor collar, sizes 4 to 15 years, 
Goldstein & Landeau’s price, $3.50, our 


price, $ ] 95. 


339 Children’s two piece all wool Scotch 
Cheviot Suits, neat nobby mixtures, sizes 
4 to 15 years, Goldstein & Landeau’s 
price, $5.50, our price, $2.92, 


and LIVINGSTON ST., BROOKLYN. 





yOURNEQ yp 


AND 


BURNHAM 
mere 


26 to 36 Flatbush Avenue, 
315 to 321 Livingston Street, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


One of the most successful branches of our busi- 
ness. Every facility for filling orders promptly and 
satisfactorily. 

WE DELIVER ALL GOODS FREE OF 
CHARGE TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE FOL- 
LOWING NAMED STATES: New York, New 
Jersey, Conneticut, Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland; also in Washington, D.C., 
and when the amount purchased is $10.00 or over, 
we prepay express charges for Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ohio, 
Tennessee, West Virginia, Virginia, Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Iowa. 

We do not issue a catalogue, but will at all times 
cheerfully furnish samples or price of our goods. 


JOURNEAY & BURNHAM 


5 Bind Papers. 
Sample dozen, 75c. 
Covers to order. 
Price-list Free. 
€ 





Agents wanted, 
H.H.BALLARD 365, Pittefield. Mass 





TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


DO YOU KNOW 


that you can obtain GAZE’S TOURIST GAZETTE and 
descriptive illustrated printed matter with valuable 
information about travel in America, West Indies, 
Round the World, Italy, EGYPT, PALESTINE, 
GREECE and MEDITERRANEAN Countries, mailed 
free? Several select parties are now being organized 
for foreign travel, and as only Best Steamship Lines are 
patronized, the whole arrangements are very complete 
and satisfactory. 

If you want to travel you want to know all about 
GAZE’S TOURS (established halfacentury). Apply to 


HENRY GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 


No. 113 Broadway, New York. 
220 South Clark St., Chicago.” , 
201 Washington St., Boston. 
14 South Broad St., Philadelphia. 


Visit the HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


Fascinatingly interesting to the tourist. An ideal cli- 
mate. Tropical and volcanic scenery of t grandeur- 
The native race and the political situation an engaging 
study. A tour to these Islands is the event of a life- 
time. A select party, personally conducted under the 
auspices of Education, will leave Boston in February, 
1898, returning in April. Everything absolutely first- 








‘ Send for prospectus. 
KASSON & PALMER, 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


LAUREL «PINES 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY, 
Opens Thursday, Nov. 18th. 
HORACE PORTER, Manager. 


HEALTH AND PLEASURE 


Seekers should send to A. d@ 








jteamer “ Knickerboc leaves N. 
1898, Will visit principal points in Islands of Trinidad 
. Venezuela, clombie Cc Ri 


unting of big game 
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The Crowning Triumph 


of a long and successful career— 


THE NEW MODELS 
of the 


Remington 
Standard Typewriter. 


The Always-Best Typewriter 
made better yet. 
it in the Mar: 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 Broadway, New York 
Ny, 
All Mothers declare 
All progressive Dealers have them. 


A.VISCHER & CO., 7 Warren St.,New York. 





























Minerva Metal Doll Heads 


Lightest an FietsptSerongowt in wear. 








TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


Are Your Lungs Affected ? 


Y. The most emi- 
New York ane 
pa oe there. The late Dr. A 





the cure and jee of phthisis than those of the 
and much less expensive. 
hed a copy of “ Win- 
New York, Ontario and Western 
Railway, gives full “derailed information, or send one 
cent stamp for ey 44 y to 
J.C. ANDERSON, General a} Passenger Agent, 
56 Beaver St., New York. 





VIATHE 


NORTH-WESTERN 
LINE 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 











CALIFORNIA 
[_IMITED 


Santa Fe Route 





— St.Louis: and Los 
in connection with 
We ash R.R. via Kansas 


Oni, first-class tickets 
honored. 

Time from Chicago 72 
hours; from St. oer 6 




















FILES AND BINDERS. 
We can supply Files or Binders for 
THE [NDEPENDENT capable of holdin& 
26 numbers, post-paid, for $1,00, 








Insurance. 
New Life Insurance Rates. 


BASED UPON 3% PER CENT. IN- 
TEREST RESERVE. 
AN IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
THE Weekly Statement, the official 
organ of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, of November 8th, contained 
the following announcement of Richard 
A. McCurdy, President of the Com- 
pany: 
“ ANNOUNCEMENT. 


‘NOTICE TO THE COMPANY’S AGENTS. 


‘‘ PRESIDENT’S OFFICE, Nov. 8th, 1897. 
‘‘This company has adopted, with other 
prominent life insurance companies, new 
and uniform tables of premium rates, based 
on the American Table of Mortality, at 
three and one-half per cent. interest, which 
will go into effect on January ist, 1898. It 
is intended that reserves on policies issued 
at the new rates shall be computed upon the 
same basis. RICHARD A. McCurpy, 
“* President.” 

‘The change of rates announced in the 
foregoing notice to the company’s agents 
is one of so great importance as to justify 
a brief explanation concerning the causes 
which have induced this uniform action 
on the part of several of the leading 
American life insurance companies. 

‘A continued depression in the rates of 
interest obtainable upon the best forms 
of investments, which began about ten 
years ago, has become more marked with- 
in the past year or two, so as to create a 
doubt whether the average rates of inter- 
est safely obtainable, may not, at some 
time in the future, fall below the four per 
cent., which has from the beginning 
been established as the foundation for 
all life insurance calculations in this 
country. 

‘* There is no reason to aprehend that 
for a long period to come there will be 
any marked reduction in the average 
rates obtainable on the funds now invest- 
ed in the best interest-bearing securities, 
or that there will be any future necessity 
to strengthen the basis of reserve on ex- 
isting business. These are safely pro- 
vided for, and the present change has 
been adopted only with reference to new 
business, which will, on the average, re- 
main in force toa much later date than 
the company’s existing business. 

‘‘A favorable and by no means improb- 
able change in financial conditions may 
be productive of an increase in future 
rates of interest, and in that case the 
dividends of surplus to the policy-hold- 
ers will be correspondingly increased. 
Whether this proves to be the case or not, 
there will be no relaxation of effort on 
the part of the company’s management 
to maintain the highest possible ratio of 
interest income. 

‘*It is probable that this conservative 
action may also be adopted by the other 
life insurance companies of this country, 
and it is fitting that the first step should 
be taken by those leading American or- 
ganizations which have hitherto been re- 
garded as the chief exponents of life in- 
surance throughout the civilized world. 

‘‘The immediate effect of this change 
of reserve basis will be a slight increase 
in the rates of premium to be charged 
upon endowment and limited payment life 
policies, and also upon ordinary life poli- 
cies issued on young and middle-aged 
lives. At the older ages, from fifty up- 
ward, adecrease in rate occurs, inasmuch 
as experience has shown that the present 
tates charged at advanced ages can in 
equity be reduced, and therefore should 
be. 

‘*Itis scarcely too much to say that the 
history of American life insurance is con- 
tained in the record of the great compa- 
nies which are foremost in this move- 
ment, andit is therefore eminently proper 
that they should again point out the path 
of orderly and energetic conservatism 
which leads in safety to success,” 
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Revised Life Insurance Pre- 
miums. 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made that the 
three largest companies have agreed 
upon revised and increased premium 
rates, to go into effect at the close of 
this year; it is also said that about one- 
third of the companies have promised 
to adopt these rates, and it is ex- 
pected that one-half or more will 
adopt them simultaneously at the above 
date. We are unable as yet to obtain 
the officially printed figures, but the 
following are doubtless correct: 

ORDINARY LIFE. 


Increase 
Age. Old. New. (cents). 

25 $20 50 $21 34 84 
30 23 30 24 18 88 
35 27 10 27 88 78 
40 32 20 32 76 56 
45 39 10 39 36 26 

50 48 50 48 39 11 dec. 

55 61 60 60 82 72 dec. 

The increase is slight, being 2.878 


per cent. at age 35, and it can rarely 
amount to as much as $10 a year to 
any policy-holder. Yet in view of the 
fact that there has been no change in 
mortality experience, and that neither 
tariffs nor short crops nor other causes 
which ordinarily affect general mer- 
chandise have a bearing on life insur- 
ance rates, the question naturally arises, 
what reason can exist for any increase 
at all? The reasons assigned are 
two: the decline in the interest rate 
and the intended adoption of a reserve 
standard based upon 3% instead of 
4 per cent. These two reasons are 
really one, however. 

That interest has been slowly work- 
ing downward has been for more than 
twenty years an observed fact which 
needs neither to be illustrated nor dis- 
cussed. It is quite true that there is 
‘*doubt whether the average rates of in- 
terest safely obtainable may not at some 
time in the near future fall below the 4 
percent. which has from the beginning 
been established as the foundation for all 
life insurance calculations in this coun- 
try.’’ The Connecticut Mutual Life In- 
surance Company at least has been for 
more than fifteen years using 3 per cent. 
in its own valuations; the New York 
Life has been getting into position todo 
the same; and to adopt 3% instead of 
4 per cent.—technically called ‘‘ raising 
the standard ” —is only a justifiable step 
on the the side of prudence. There is 
an old story from legislative halls that a 
bill for such raising was in consideration, 
and a rural member, mistaking it as a 
measure for favoring the companies, 
denounced it, saying he could see 
no reason why those monopolistic con- 
cerns should not be obliged ‘‘to keep 
their preserves’’ at the highest rates 
going. Perhaps no reader of this col- 
umn could now err so widely, and yet 
it may be well to point out that the 
lower the interest rate assumed the 
larger must the reserve sum be (because 
the increment of investments varies 
with the rate realized), and vice versd. 
To reduce the rate from 4 to 3%, there- 
fore, means that on every policy a larger 
—in the course of years a considerably 
larger—amount must be set aside as 
reserved. 

The interest rate, of course, is an as- 
sumed one, not necessarily the actual; 
that will very likely run for some years 
to come above 4 per cent., as for many 
years past it hasbeenrunning. Neces- 
sarily, the revised rates cannot apply to 
old policies, as they are existing con- 
tracts; there is, however, no law to 
prevent raising the reserve standard 
upon them also (altho this is not con- 


templated) or to reduce dividends upon . 


them, which would amount in practice 
to the same thing, 
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To raise the reserve standard is to 
take more out of premiums and inter- 
est for reserve, thus lessening surplus. 
More reserve must be had either by 
lowering the fractional contributions to 
surplus; or by lowering dividends, thus 
leaving surplus still intact; or by raising 
rates. There is not much aid available in 
dividend reduction, at least in the esti- 
mate of dissatisfied policy-holders, of 
whom the number is undeniably large; 
but that surplus is not quite sufficient 
to safely cover the reduction in as- 
sumed interest is at least a tenable 
proposition, altho we will not discuss 
it to-day. Waiving this as a refuge, 
there is another escape from raising 
rates, to wit—a reduction in expenses, 
mainly in expenses of new business. 
This is not so easy to the persons im- 
mediately concerned, not so pleasant, 
and, perhaps, not so ‘‘showy,” a way 
assome other; but we consider it more 
sound, more generally beneficial, and 
more in the line of duty to trusteeship. 
The increase in rates, slight tho it be, 
is, in our judgment, unnecessary, and, 
therefore, unwise, such occasion for 
change as exists being in enhanced cost 
of new business rather than in declining 
interest. While as a measure of safety 
we are strongly in favor of raising the 
reserve standard from 4 to 34%, we are 
equally firm in our opinion that a de- 
cided change in the excessive cost of 
obtaining new business should go into 
effect with the raising of the standard. 


What Life Insurance Presidents 
Say. 

REGARDING the changes proposed in 
President McCurdy’s announcement, 
special attention is directed tothe views 
of John F. Dryden, President of the Pru- 
dential Life Insurance Company of 
America; Harry F. West, President of 
the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia; Col. Jacob L. 
Greene, President of the Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
and John M. Pattison, President of the 
Union Central Life Insuuance Com- 


pany. 
THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE pan 
PANY OF AMERICA, 
HOME OFFICE, NEWARK,N. J., f 
November 13th, 1897. J 
EDITOR THE INDEPENDENT: 

Sir-—In January last, The Prudential 
set aside as ‘‘special reserve’ the sum 
of $500,000, this being the first step 
toward ultimately placing the entire busi- 
ness of this company upcn a threeand a 
half per cent. basis. 

That action was more radical and far- 
reaching thanthe proposition of the three 
great companies of New York to value 
by the three and a half per cent. standard 
only the business issued 
January Ist, next. 

We have not determined up to the pres- 
ent time to increase our premium rates. 

I remain very truly yours, 
Joun F. DRYDEN, President. 


on and after 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. ) 
OF PHILADELPHIA, tory 
PHILADELPHIA, November 11th, 1897. } 


EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir :—Your request of yesterday 
is at hand. While I, to some extent, 
question the propriety of the officers of 
any company publically commenting upon 
the action of other companies, yet 
far observe the general custom as to 
briefly reply to your inquiry. 

The action of the Mutual Life of New 
York in placing its future business upon 
a reserve based upon 3% percent. interest 
is, in my judgment, judicious, as there is 
a strong probability that in years to come 
interest earnings will not upcn the aver- 
age exceed the rate named. In May, 1896, 
we so far anticipated the course of other 
companies as to place all our business 
atter that date upon a 3% per cent. re- 
serve basis. We did notesteem it neces- 
sary to increase our premiums, and our 


I so 
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experience has so far conSrmed this view. 
We think it is entirely practicable to accu- 
mulate the higher reserves from the pre- 
miums now charged by companies gener- 
ally, and, holding to this opinion, regard 
any increase in. rates unfortunate. Pol- 
icy-holders in mutual life insurance com- 
panies already pay liberally for their 
policies, and there should be no enhance- 
ment.in cost in the absence of a sure ne- 
cessity therefor. Yours very truly, 
Harry F. West, President. 





INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, November r2th, 1897. 


Ep1Tor oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir:—I have your favor of the 
roth instant, asking my views on the ac- 
tion proposed by three of the New York 
life companies in reducing the assumed 
rate of probable future interest earning 
on their reserves from 4 per cent. to 
3% percent. It is, in my judgment, an 
insufficient and short step in a right di- 
rection, which will soon have to be re- 
peated. I note in the announcement as 
reported, that the companies making it 
call it the ‘first step’’ of the kind in this 
country; a singular piece of bad memory. 

In April, 1882, over fifteen years ago, 
the Connecticut Mutual changed its as- 
sumed rate of interest from 4 per cent. to 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 


3 per cent., believing that contracts which ~ 


might run seventy to eighty years to 
come and depended for their solvency on 
certainly realizing the assumption, ought 
not to be based on any higher rate. Our 
action at that time was much criticised 
by these very companies as needlessly 
conservative and discreditable to our en- 
terprise and acuteness in the manage- 
ment of money. That our conservatism 
was not altogether needless is shown by 
their present following halfway. That 
they will soon have to follow all the way 
and come to 3 per cent., where the Con- 
necticut Mutual has had the advantage 
of standing so long, tho alone, no one 
can doubt who carefully considers the 
tendency in this country to increase 
wealth faster than conservative invest- 
ments can be found for it, who reviews 
the history of the decline in the interest 
rate for the last twenty-five years and 
can somewhat forecast the future opera- 
tion of the same causes still working 
toward the like result, and who takes 
note that even at 34% percent. these com- 
panies are even now excluded, except at 
aloss, from investing in securities of the 
highest class. Respectfully yours, 
Jacos L. GREENE, President. 





THE Union CENTRAL LIFE Pe 


oO. 

CINCINNATI, O. November 13th, 1897. 
Epiror oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

My dear Sir:—Yours of the roth inst. 
referring to the action of certain New 
York companies in proposing to increase 
the raies of premiumand reserve because 
of a prospective decrease in rate of inter- 
est, is received. 

The information given us this morning 
by the New York insurance journals is 
the first we have had upon this subject. 
If the Mutual Life, Equitable and New 
York Life have come to any conclusion, 
they have done it without consultation 
with this company, and, so far as we 
know, without consulting with any of the 
other conservative companies of the coun- 
try. 

So far as this company is concerned, it 
is entirely unnecessary to change our 
basis of reserves or to increase our rate 
of premium. We have had nocorrespond- 
ence or consultation with any of the rec- 
ognized conservative companies, such as 
the Northwestern, Mutual Benefit, Con- 
necticut Mutual, Atna, Penn Mutual, 
Provident Life and Trust, the New Eng- 
land Mutual, Travelers’ or any of the 
other New England companies; but we 
see no reason why any of these compa- 
nies should at this time find it necessary 
to make the change. 

We take it for granted that this move- 
ment upon the part of the three New 
York companies does not contemplate an 

~ increase of reserve for the old business, 
but only for the new. If it should ap- 
ply to the old, that would make some 
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considerable, difference in their state- 
ments and their surplus; if it is to apply 
only upon the new business, it will have 
but little effect upon them one way or the 
other for a number of years tocome. We 
can see, however, that this proposed in- 
creased rate of premiums might be used 
to continue the present exorbitant cost 
in procuring new business and the pro- 
posed increase of reserve given as a rea- 
son for continued decline in dividends to 
old policy-holders. 

From our point of view, we cannot see 
the necessity for the change; certainly 
not at this time. Ofcourse, it is possible 
that in the future some action of this 
kind may be deemed advisable; but from 


the showing made by these New York com- 


panies by the rate of interest as you will 
find in the inclosed statement, it has been 
approximately the same for the last six 
or seven years; and we believe the state- 
ment made for 1897, when completed, 
will show an average rate of interest 
equal to that of the last five years. The 
immense amount of surplus built up by 
these companies during the past, which 
has been greatly increased during the 
last few years, indicates that, even at a 
reduced rate of interest, they would be 
able to continue their business upon the 
present premium rates. My own idea 
is that a reduction in the cost of se- 
curing a new business is a matter of 
muoh more importance at this time for 
the interest of the policy-holders, and 
especially to the old policy-holders, than 
any slight change in the basis of re- 
serves or slight increase in the rate of 
premiums. 

So far as the Union Central is con- 
cerned, we have no reason to think that 
our rate of interest will suffer any mate- 
rial decline during the next few years; 
and with the expectation of improved 
conditions in the country, which we con- 
fidently hope will be realized, the rate of 
interest will not probably be further de- 
creased below that of the present. 

The Union Central is able and willing 
to change its reserve not only on its new 
business, but also on its old, not only to 
3% per cent., but to a 3 percent. reserve, 
whenever, in the opinion of even a ma- 
jority of the leading insurance companies 
of the United States, such a step appears 
to be advisable; but even this would not 
make necessary any increase of our pre- 
mium rates. Our rate ofinterest actually 
realized would have to be reduced more 
than 3 per cent. before such a step would 
be deemed necessary. 

The magnitude of a company’s assets 
does not necessarily make its assumptions 
of any greater weight, especially since 
one such company during the last twenty 
years, has greatly reduced its rates of 
premium, and another, even during the 
last three months, has advertised its 
willingness to issue policies at rates 
which for some ages, I believe, were less 
than those ofany othercompany. These 
were on the non-participating plan, and 
the rate was about 25 per cent. less than 
the present rate of the same company. 

Yours respectfully, 
Joun M. Pattison, President. 





The Provident Savings Life 
Assurance Society. 


IT has turned out just as we expected. 
The report of the New York State In- 
surance Department, which has been 
examining the affairs of the Provident 
Savings Life for some little time, was 
completed last week, and it shows the 
company to be in strong financial con- 
dition, with ample assets and reserve for 
policy-holders, and a liberal surplus. 
The report speaks highly of the manner 
of conducting its business. 

It is worth noting that the company 
could have rated their assets at $200,- 
ooo more than they did, but everything 
was put down to bed-rock; no padding 
was attempted in anything, and the 
official value was considerably more 
than theirown. The real estate nets 
6 per cent., which is remarkable. 
During the first six months of the year 





$200,000 has been added to the teserve 
fund, and there is now a‘reserve fund 
on policy-holders’ account of $1,700,000; 
during the first six months of the year 
$150,000 has been charged to profit and 
loss, and with all there has been no de- 
crease of assets. The valuations are on 
a cash basis, and as above stated show 
no reduction in assets since last Decem- 
ber. 





TEMPORARY receivers were appointed, 
November gth, for the Bay State Bene- 
ficiary Association of Westfield, Mass., 
which was officially examined, last 
summer, and found in a moribund con- 
dition. This was the second association 
in the State in size, ranking next to the 
Massachusetts - Benefit, and had more 
than two thousand members. The 
Massachusetts Masonic, of Springfield, 
has also been recently examined and 
found wanting. Its funds on hand were 
$33,019, against which were $33,500 of 
losses due and unpaid, $53,500 of losses 
unadjusted, $1,500 of losses report- 
ed, besides $260 advance assessments 
and $75 of accrued salaries, making 
$88,835 liabilities against $33,019 cash. 
Even the officers of assessment societies 
realize that 88 cannot be taken out of 
et right-minded person can view 
with exultation these successive failures 
to achieve the impossible. Life insur- 
ance cannot be furnishedwithout money; 
the money cannot be had except from the 
members; if they are not taxed enough 
there can be only one result. To from- 
zse insurance on an insufficient basis is 
as easy as for youth to consider weak- 
ness and death distant possibilities. 








INSURANCE. 





1851. 1897. 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1897......818,546,959 96 
LiABt att eR 75209, 3296 32 > 
MOMPEUS........ccieececcccee 


aahcominsio Laws protect the nie incor 


New York Office, 258 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


FARRAGUT Re INSURANCE CO., 
F NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL $200,000, 
New York Life Bldg a B’way & Leonard St. 





Branch Office, 60 Cedar Street. 
NE ORK. 
REM OEE 
W.F. SHIRLEY, EDWIN J.H 


E.E. EAM 
EVERETT CLAPP, 
GEORGE L. FOX 
THOMAS J. ATKINS, 
HENRY TUCK, NS. 
ROBERT MoCAFFERTY, SIDNEY WARD 
MARTIN V. WOOD, ‘ALTER L. ATYLER, 
JOHN NE Ww. 
JOHN E. LEFFINGWELL, President. 
SAMUEL DARBEE, Vice President and Secretary. 
ALONZO LEWIS, Asst. Secretary. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity— 
as best adapted to their prac- 
tical wants, such as is issued 
by the 

Provident Savings Life Assurance Society 


E. W. SCOTT, President, 
a9 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


” 











J. ™M. ALLEN, President. 
W.B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 24 Vice-President. 





J.B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 
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‘The Meastire of Comfort. 


The truth is always valuable even 
if itis not always new. Many les- 
sons are only to be learned by con- 
stant repetition and must be per- 
haps so frequently repeated that 
the scholars may seem bored as well 
as helped. Bearing this in mind we 
quote the words of a great pres- 
ent-day preacher, conveying one of 
the soundest thoughts, though per- 
haps not a new one: 

“It is a matter, not of worldly 
prudence but of Christian duty, that 
every man who has a wife and chil- 
dren, and whose income ceases with 
his life, should take the simple way 
of life insurance to make provision 
that his wife and children shall 
not want after he has gone. If 
the husband and father be worth 
counting as a human being, it will 
be trial enough to lose him, without 
losing the means of life along with 
him. Surely it will be a comfort to 
him to think that his little ones shall 
not grow up sickly and half-starved 
and half-educated; that his poor 
wife shall not be worried into the 
grave or the madhouse, by sordid 
misery and care. Surely it will be 
a comfort for him to think, when he 
is dying, that some decent measure 
of comfort will be theirs after he is 
dead.” 

In “The Purloined Letter” of 
Poe the stolen document remained 
so long undiscovered, because daily 
under the very eyesof the searchers. 
Then, there was once, a_ shep- 
herd-boy, who amused himself with 
the cry of “Wolf! wolf!” And 
while these two stories may not be 
identically parallel in their teaching, 
there is a lesson in each for you. 
Because the matter of life insurance 
is under your eye each day do not, 
therefore, ignore it. Do not grow so 
accustomed to the agent’s plea that 
you cease to recognize the necessity 
and the’gain of accepting it. Rec- 
ognizing the profit herein to be 
found, seek out the nearest repre- 
sentative of that “greatest of all 
the Companies,” the Mutual Life of 
New York, and through that agent, 
without further loss of time, provide 
this best “measure of comfort” for 
those whom you love, and whom 
you would protect from “the slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune.” 





1897. NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January Ist, 1897, 
Capital Stock, all cash.... .... .... 1,000,000 00 
1990 03 


Funds reserved to meet all iiabuiveien 
Insurance Reserve, Legal Stan 
1,896, 
275,696 13 
penmieiebebecsnpremevensccces cesses 1,037,580 14 


Toeal Assets, January ist, 1897.... $4,120,260 30 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 


E.G. RICHARDS, Secretary. 
B. KR. STILLMAN. Assistant Secretary. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Philadelphia, 

Eighty-Sixth Annual Statement. 
binbbhataspesdescteanrecgupesesheses $500,000 
rve re-insurance and all otherclaims 1 560,058 

Surplus over Fall Liabilities.............2+.+00+ 465,734 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1897.. . $2,525,790 58 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY. President. 


1897, 


Unsettled Losses and other ran 
os “ — over Capital and Liabil 

















FILES ANO BINDERS. 


We can supply Files and Binders for Tue InpE- 





PFNDENT, Capable of holding 26 numbers, pos:paid 
for $2.00, 
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THE PRUDENTIAL 


HOME OFFICE, Newark, .N. J. 


Ordinary and Intermediate 


POLICIES. 


Amounts, $50,000 


to $500. 


Issued on the Whole Life, 


Limited Payment and 
Endowment Plans. 


Premiums Payable 


Yearly, Half Yearly or Quarterly. 











my nuesTial 


STRENGTH OF 




















Industrial Policies 


Amounts $15 up. 


Provide for Cash Dividends, 


Cash Surrender Values, 


Paid-up Insurance. 


PREMIUMS FROM 5c. UPWARD. 


Collected weekly at the Homes of 


the Insured. 


The Prudential had for 1896 the Largest Increase in Income of any Life 
Insurance Company in the United States. 


Assets, 


$19,541,827 


Income, 


$14,158,445 


Surplus, 


$4,034,116 


Policies in Force, Nearly 


2,500,000 


Insurance in Force, 


¢$320,000,000 


Claims Paid, Over 
$28,000,000 


The Prudential Insurance Co. of America. 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 





A POLICY we 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 
is the simplest and safest 
form of contract. 


It affords immediate and absolute protection to 
the family and the estate. 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against 
the hour of greatest trial. 

It pays endowments and death claims promptly, 
and loans money to its policy-holders. 

Its trust fund policies, with low premiums and 
cash guarantees, is unsurpassed. 

If you want a policy for which you will pay about 
half the premium on an ordinary life policy, buy the 
Interchangeable Term policy. 

There is no better, no stronger company. For 
particulars, addtess e 

E. S. FRENCH, Vice-President, 


21 Cortlandt St., New York City. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 





ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1896...........+ oceccccceees $25,910,904 83 
LIABILITIES. .........e0eeeee eoccccecccccese 23,824,955 92 
$2,085,948 91 





All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
NUAL CasH distributions are paid upon all polictes 
Lg | ny tee dorsed thereon the cash surren 
and pe insurance values to which the insured ts 
entitled by Ene Massachusetts Statute. 
hlets, rates and values for —~; ‘age sent on appli 
plication to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
F. TRULL, Secretary 
WM B TITRNER, Anat Ser, 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January Sst, 1897. 





ASSETS........ ces0ecgee coseces $12,237,051 80 
LIABILITIES.............. +++ 10,941,233 00 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard).... $1,295,818 80 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 





CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1897. 


Cash Capital........ .........005+ $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for insurance in 
FOTOS, O8G..000.ccccseccorecceccses 4,212,128 37 


2,564,218 76 
3,564,218 76 
7,776,347 13 


Safety Fund Policies Issued, 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING. 46 Cedar 
Street. New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
R, J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 





C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept.,S. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. McDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E. 
KLINE, Ass’t General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 





1850, 


THE UNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

AU Policies now issued by this Company 
contain the following clauses: 

“‘ After one year from the date of issue, the 
liability of the Company under this policy 
shall not be disputed.’’ 

*€ This policy contains no restriction what- 
ever upon the insured, in respect either of 
travel, residence or occupation.’’ 

AU Death Claims paid WITHOUT DIS- 
COUNT as soon as satisfactory proofs have 
been received. 

Active and paces ol Agents, wishing to represent 






this Com pany. bg Fy > cate with the President, at 
the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 
OFFICERS: 

GEORGE H. BURFORD............ President. 
VS i, '° — Sep aE Secretary. 

A. WHEELWEIGHT - Assistant Secretary. 

nn 0060000 ccvocceesscccesseses 

ARTMUIRG, PMBRY...;.....:....2..0cce0-00-006 “Sash 


JOHN P. MUNN 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 






EO. G. WILLIAMS Pres. ee. 7-~*, Bank. 
ig gh KER..........06 .. Builder. 
eee wok JB., Pres, Im; 





SaMes B PLUM, .cscccsecceereeeserecsvesees es LOGNGr, 





OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MOTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORE, January 2ist, 1597. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its af- 
fairs on the 3ist of December, 1996: 
Premiums on Marine. Risks from ist Janu- 
ary, 1896, to 3ist December, 1896............ $2,596,788 89 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 


Se vt incccscecetsscevenscccevccss 1,109,275 00 
Total Marine Premiums...............0s0008 $3,706,068 89 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1896, to Sist December, 1896..........+++-+++ $2,658,108 38 
Losses paid during the same 

Ne avin cdinicnvaccaccccuas $1,249,999 01 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $646,420 25 


The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 
United States and City of New York Stock 
City Banks and other Stocks.............. $7,226,305 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.... 1,930,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

CUI OR oa isos sincss da dedocweseccesests 1,187,621 97 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable....... 843,596 96 
EE MI ins cece ncccssiccescincccvavacseues 175,229 25 

PE 6 665 sec ctottescesintacascnccéoveve $11,312,753 18 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1891 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. fhe certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1896, for which certificates will be issued 
onand after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 























TRUSTEES: 
NG i. H. MOOKE, N. DENTON SMITH, 

. RAVEN MARSHALL, 
sOskrH H.CHAPMAN, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JAMES LOW . FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES G. bk FOREST, GEORGE H. MACY, 
WILLIAM DE GRO WALDRON P. BROWN, 
wi LLTAM } Hs WEBB, ANSON W. HARD 
HORACE G@ JOSEPH AGOSTINI 
CHRISTIAN Foe THOMSEN, VERNON H. BROWN, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, ‘LEANDER N LOVELL, 
HENRY £, RAWLEY EVERETT FRAZA 
WILLTAM & DODGE WILLIAM B. BOULTON 
LAWRENCE TURNURE, GEO. W. QUINTARD, 
JOHN L. RIKER, L HEBAUD, 
C. A. HAND GORGE COPPELL. 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 


GUSTAV AMSINCEKE, FRANCIS M. BACON. 


. A. A. RAVEN, President. 

¥F. A. PARSONS, Vice-President. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 24 Vice-Pres, 
THEODORE P.JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Prese 





1851. 1897. 
Forty-Sixth Annual Statement 


OF THE 


PH@ENIX 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


January 1!, 1897. 
ASSETS. 

Loans on First Mortgages of Real Estate. $5,798,119 51 
Premium Notes and Loans on Policies in 

DO aacsikniinnesGouatudetascauenenniectacanee 722,100 68 
EGE GE COMING. Sioa cece ccivicsccedecesess 6,600 00 
Cost Value of Real Estate owned by the 

Caines 6canadscnkedinasacnaseeaus 994,312 96 
City and Municipal and Railroad Bonds 

NE I erncnnc ccccpnicncsseniecesionisees 2,290,516 16 
ID dis ccciincduceua gocctccncécescs 184,328 00 
cari enccincnctcncccscctcccccencs 188 95 
Cash deposited in Banks.................... 294,392 91 

ADD: 


$10,285,559 17 
Market Value of Stocks and 


Bonds over cost............ $47,465 04 
Interest accrued and due.... 165,643 71 
Net Deferred and Outstand- 
Te Pi desc caccdccsse 159,374 79 $372,483 54 





Gross Assets, Jan. 11,1897, $10,658,042 71 
LIABILITIES. 


Reserve on Policies in force 
at 4 per cent. interest 


(Conn. and N. Y. standard). $9,798,470 00 
Claims by death outstand- 

 iiccitnlendacmiiscaccnness 32,694 00 
Premiums paid in advance... 7,248 00 


Special Policy and Invest- 
ment Reserves.............. 248,078 00 $10,086,490 00 


Surplus at 4 per cent........... $571,552 71 








1894. 1895. 1896. 

Total Premiums re- 

$1,330,804 $1,430,228 
22,797 24,999 25,981 

$36,381,049 $40,460,331 $42,216,841 

1,087,556 1,112,849 1,212,151 


Insurance in force... 
Paid Policy-holders.. 





This Company has paid since organiza- 
tion for DEATH LOSSES, MATURED EN- 
DOWMENTS, DIVIDENDS TO POLICY- 
HOLDERS and SURRENDERED POLI- 
CIES, more than $36,000,000.00. 





JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice-President. 
CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 
ARCHIBALD A. WELCH, Actuary. 
WILLIAM D, MORGAN, M.D., Medical Director, 
GEORGE §, MILLER, Supt, of Agencies, 
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Old and Young. 
The Islander. 


BY WILLIAM J. ROE. 





Upon this island star of space 
I hear the thundrous billows break; 
Strange scenes arise before my face; 
I start and stare—alive, awake. 


Far seaward glints a parting sail;— 
’Twas mine, "twas mine, but how and 
when 
I cannot.tell, for memories fail 
Of spirit things in lands of men. 


Was I the captain of the barque 

Whose crew rebelled and ieft me here ? 
O silence, answer; tell, O Dark, 

Was I myself the mutineer ?”’ 


New York Crry. 





The Captain’s Story. 


INCIDENT OF THE INDIAN 
MUTINY. 


BY EFFIE HALLOCK BRADDOCK. 


AN 


‘SEE here, young man, I think it’s 
about time you were awake and getting 
up out of that!’’ Late the evening be- 
fore I had arrived in Mubarakpore, 
travel-worn and weary, and this was my 
host’s morning salutation. With the 
delicious consciousness that there was 
not a word of truth in the speech, I 
turned lazily over to look at the clock, 
and at the speaker. The clock said 
half-past eight; and I didn’t care if it 
did. The speaker, in cool, white 
morning suit, lounged carelessly in at 
the open door. followed by a silent- 
footed, white-turbaned #hidmaigar 
(table-servant) bringing on atray a gen- 
erous chhoti hazri (little breakfast). As 
I discussed the tea and toast, listening 
the while to Captain Harris’s cheery 
talk, my eyes-wandered once and again 
to the Indian curios, ia the way of arms 
and shields, adorning the wall. Among 
them wasa peculiar object which had 
arrested my attention as I had glanced 
at the clock. Ina pause in the con- 
versation I said: 

«« And what heathen weapon is that, 
Captain? I have not met anything like 
it before in all India.’’ 

‘«No, that you haven't; and the fel- 
lows who used to have it played on 
them thought the same,”’ said the cap- 
tain, with a chuckle. 

The article in question was a heavy 
oaken cudgel of about a yard in length, 
thinner in the middle, and thickening, 
hour-glass-wise, toward either end. 

Said the captain: 

‘-Sure, mon, don’t ye know a rale 
Oirish shilialah when ye say it? Ha, 
if you had. seen it worked by the Irish- 
man who used to own it, you would 
never forget the sight. It belonged to 
Captain Halkett of our regiment. He 
used it in the daysofthe Mutiny. He~ 
was a splendid soldier, brave and tender 
—God biess him. Every man in the 
regiment loved him. Many’s the time 
I’ve seen him take the gun and do 
sentry-go for some poor fellow worn 
out with marching and loss of sleep. 
He’d divide his last crust with any of the 
men, and often I’ve watched him plod- 
ding along carrying the colors for some 
poor little officer knocked up by the 
march. A great, big, handsome fellow 
he was. I never knew him to draw his 
sword on a native. Whenever it came 
to close quarters, he used to return his 
sword to its scabbard, and taking his 
shillalah, go to work with it. 

«The time I saw it most effectively 
Brought into action was before Luck- 

now. We were sent there from Cawn- 
pore to relieve the people shut upin the 
Residency. We were having to fight 
for every inch of advance we made. We 
went down past the Martiniere school, 
through Selimpore; we had taken 
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Banks’s bungalow and had got posses- 


sion of “‘D” bungalow. From its 
shape we called ‘‘D’’ bungalow the 
Star Chamber. It was right under the 
‘walls. From that point of vantage we 
hoped soon to get into the city. Just 
in front of «*D” bungalow was the 
hospital. It was in the hands of the 
mutineers, and they kept up such a 
telling fire from its shelter that we had 
to go and take it. The roof of the 
hospital wes of thatch, and not long 
after we had taken it, the shells of the 
rebels set it afire and we had to fight 
our way back to ‘‘D” bungalow. 

‘«When at last we got through and 
were resting, some one exclaimed, 
‘Look, they’ve got a European over 

there!’ Sure enough, we ‘could see a 
sergeant, like a stag in the midst of a 
pack of hounds, fighting pluckily, but 
evidently wounded and with strength 
failing. 

‘Quick as a flash Halkett clubbed 
that shillalah of his and plunged into 
the melée, sending the natives tumbling 
like ninepins. He mowed a literal 
swath through to the man, laid hold on 
him and came bringing him out. The 
sergeant’s strength was evidently al- 
most spent; he seemed hardly able to 
stand. Halkett, supporting and half 
carrying him with onearm, was fighting 
with the other. The mutineers saw his 
disadvantage and, tho afraid of his shil- 
lalah, were closing in and harassing 
him. 

‘Among those who were standing, 
anxiously watching, was our drummer 
boy, Georgie Munner, a jolly little 
chap, a _ favorite with everybody. 
‘He'll never get through alone!’ said 
Georgie, and, dropping his drum, he 
darted, unarmed, into the thick of it, 
making straight for the captain. 

‘Slipping through, dodging around, 
clambering over, he at last reached the 
two men. ‘Get him on your back, 
can’t you, Captain? 1’ll carry his legs 
for you—and his gun?’ suggested 
Georgie. ‘Good plan!’ remarked Hal- 
kett, as cool as tho it had been on pa- 
rade. In a minute we saw them com- 
ing, wheelbarrow style, fighting their 
way through, and in a minute more 
they were safe. 

‘‘Well, it happened that Colonel 
Crawford saw the occurrence, and he 
reported it, recommending the two 
men as ‘worthy of good reward.’ Af- 
ter some delay, the Victoria cross was 
sent out for Captain Hakkett; but there 
was no mention made of Georgie. One 
morning we had orders to parade for 
the purpose of presenting the cross to 
Captain Halkett. Not a man of the 
regiment but was glad to see him get it; 
but in every heart there was a feeling 
of regret that our brave little drummer 
had been left out. There seemed no 
help for it, however. As strong a 
representation as possible had been 
sent home, but it had been ignored by 
‘the powers that be.’ The Victoria 
Cross is held to be a gift of free grace, 
and no man may dictate to whom it 
must be given. 

‘«The men came out that morning, 
spick and span, willing to lend all pos. 
sible glory to the occasion. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief was himself present to 
bestow the honor. The troops having 
been formed into a hollow square, His 
Excellency said: ‘Captain Halkett, H. 

M. Twenty-third Royal Welch Fusil- 
iers, stand forth.’ Captain Halkett, 
paler than usual, but every inch the sol- 
dier, stepped forward and saluted. His 
Excellency continued: ‘Her Majesty, 
the Queen, has been graciously pleased, 
in Consideration of your gallantand hu- 
mane behavior on the. eighteenth of 
November, 1857, to confer upon you 
the honor, toa soldier, the highest in 


the gift of the British nation—the Vic- 
toria Cross. I have exceeding pleasure 
in performing this, my grateful duty.’ 
As the Commander-in-Chief advanced 
to pin thecross upon the breast of the 
man whom the Queen had delighted to 
honor, with a gesture of dissent the 
soldier raised his hand. Respectfully 
and with evident emotion he said: 
‘Your Excellency, I am most grateful 
for what you have been pleased to say; 
but I cannot wear that decoration until 
I have seen it given to my companion 
in danger, the lad who as truly earned 
it asdid I—the lad who, for my sake, 
risked his life.’ 

‘« The silence which ensued was such 
as might be felt. Every soldier knew 
that only a man who had earned the 
cross would have dared thus, by tech- 
nical insubordination and disrespect to 
the Queen, to render himself, in the 
cause of justice, liable to court-martial. 

‘«The Commander-in-Chief remained 
a moment in meditation, then, raising 
his head, he said to his aide-de-camp: 
‘ The parade is dismissed.’ That officer, 
saluting, proceeded to the discharge of 
his duty. 

«After that the air seemed charged 
with electricity. Everybody was won- 
dering whether the captain would have 
to suffer, or whether public opinion 
would prevail. Not many days later we 
were again paraded for the ceremony of 
presenting the cross; but it was to no 
purpose—the captain was firm. 

‘‘ Then followed a lot of correspond- 
ence and official interposition, when, 
at length, a cross was sent out for 
Georgie. 

‘«When, for the third time, we were 
paraded, excitement was thrilling in 
each man’s veins. 

«« The troops were again drawn up in or- 
der when the Commander-in-Chief said: 
‘Captain Halkett, H.M., Twenty-third 
Royal Welch Fusiliers and Drummer 
George Munner, H.M., Twenty-third 
Royal Weich Fusiliers; stand forth.’ 
In the order addressed the men ad- 
vanced and saluted. The intimation 
as before delivered followed. ‘Her 
Majesty, the Queen, has been graciously 
pleased, in consideration of your gal- 
lant and humane behavior on the eigh- 
teenth of November, 1857, to bestow 
upon you the Victoria Cross, the dec- 
oration dearest to the heart of the 
British soldier—that which stands for 
manly courage, knightly chivalry and 
Christ-like self-forgetfulness.’ His Ex- 
cellency proceeded to present the med- 
als in the order of the rank of the re- 
cipient. As he approached Halkett to 
pin the cross upon his breast, the cap- 
tain said: ‘Your Excellency, I have 
declared that I shall never accept that 
honor until I have seen it upon the 
breast of the lad who was willing to 
die for me.’ The Commander-in-Chief 
seemed not ill pleased and pinned on 

Georgie’s first.”’ 

‘IT suppose there was some cheering 
then,’’ said I. 

‘«My dear boy,’’ composedly replied 
the captain, ‘‘the British soldier cheers 
when he is ordered to cheer. But, my 
dear fellow, you have forgotten your 
tea. Itis quite cold. Let me get you 
some fresh.”’ 

“‘Pray, don’t trouble,” I rejoined. 
‘«You see an American may pay tribute 
to British chivalry without having been 
commanded.” 


AMBALA CANTONMENTS, PunyjAs, INp1A. 





...*' L always like to have atleast one 
boarder who is a little slow about pay- 
ing,’’ Mrs. Hashcroft admitted to her 
dearest friend. ‘‘A man of that kind, 


especially a young man, is always so 
handy to use up all the chicken necks, 
the cold biscuits, and.soon.’’—Jndianapo- 
His Journal, 
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Home. 
BY VIRGINIA WOODWARD CLOUD. 


It is good to have a corner just to call 
one’s own, 

Tho it be a nest in branches by the west 
wind blown; 

Tho it be a crooked window under mossy 
old eaves, 

Known but to darting swallows and to 
autumn’s drifting leaves; 


Tho it only be a little room of four bare 
walls, 

Caught in ’mid smoky chimneys and the 
city’s noisy calls, 

The heart may rest a while, and the soul 
may be alone, 

If yet one has a corner just to call one's 

"own. 


The busy world is beckoning and lures 
us away, 

And life seems all to-morrow, tho 
leaving us to-day; 

But there’s nothing half so rare, in the 
golden days to come, 

As a little roof, a low roof, that we call 
Home. 


’tis 


There is nothing half so precious in the 
wide world and free, 

As the dear hearts, the near hearts, close 
to you and me,— : 

Oh, when the dream is broken, and 
a-wandering we roam, 

We'll find no other shelter like the one 
called Home! 


Fame may be awaiting us, and glory on 
the way, 

But the humble things, the sweet things, 
are ours every day; 

And for loss or for gain, there is nothing 
can atone 

Like a heart and a corner just to call 
one’s own! 


Battimore, Mp. 





Life-Saving Station X and Dog 
Roland. 


BY S. G. W. BENJAMIN. 


Two pretty summer cottages stood 
on the shore of a cove that was snugly 
sheltered from aJl but the northeast 
storms of the broad ocean beyond. In 
one of these cottages lived Tom and 
Dick and their sister Elise; in the other 
lived Jack and Phil and their sisters 
Bessie and Kate. As these cottages 
stood near to each other and some dis- 
tance from any others, the two families 
were quite intimate; indeed, I believe 
they were related to each other in some 
way. Of course the children were to- 
gether most of the time, sharing in the 
sports which they enjoyed so keenly 
during their happy vacation by the sea. 
Jack and Tom were especially fond of 
boats and ships, and the others readily 
enjoyed splashing about the water and 
entering into any sports which the Jead- 
ers suggested. 

Two miles from the cove there was 
a life-saving station. The boys visited 
it several times. The captain and crew 
of the station treated them so kindly 
that they became much interested in 
watching the men at practice and in 
the various contrivances for saving the 
shipwrecked. Full of enthusiasm, the 
lads talked it all over together, and de- 
cided that they must have a small life- 
saving station of theirown. The girls, 
they said, might join them as members 
of the crew. All agreed to this ar- 

rangement except Bessie, who, being 
the oldest of the seven and almost a 
young lady, thought it beneath her to 
have anythiug to do with the scheme. 
Jack, as the oldest of the boys, was 
naturally elected captain of Station X, 
as it was named. They already had a 
stout, sixteen-foot boat, in which they 
paddled about the cove. This was to 
be their life-boat. The boat-house 
served for the station. A small brass 
cannon, such as are used on yachts, was 
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procured from a neighboring town, to 
throw the life-saving line, which in this 
case was an ordinary cod-line. But in 
order to practice on shore, as was done 
by the life savers, a mast was needed. 
This the boys at last found on the hulk 
of an old schooner that had gone on the 
rocks at the entrance to the cove, and 
. had been left to bleach and rot in the 
summer sun and winter storm. She 
had been dismantled, but some of the 
spars had been left. Among them was 
the main-boom. With great labor and 
perseverance the boys succeeded in get- 
ting it into the water and floating it to 
their little station. After sawing off 
the jaws of the boom and fitting cross- 
trees on the spar, to which a rope-lad- 
der was attached, and digging a deep 
hole in the sand, they succeeded, by the 
aid of props and guys, in fixing the 
heavy stick upright, like a mast. This 
* was really a severe tax on their ingenu- 
ity and strength, and they were lucky 
to get it in place without accident. 

After the mast was ready, a block 
was attached to it through which the 
running-gear of a breeches-buoy was 
rove after it was fired froma gun. The 
way the boys did was to fire the shot 
with the cod-line over the cross-trees; 
one of them wculd then climb the mast 
and draw a thicker rope to him by the 
cod-line, and run it throught the block, 
This being stretched tight with the cod- 
line the breeches-buoy was drawn back 
and forth on a ring running on the stay. 
For a breeches-buoy they used a bushel 
basket weighted with staves. The 
breeches-buoy, you may not be aware, is 
the contrivance in which people are 
placed when drawn on shore from a 
wreck, 

While the novelty of this sport 
continued, drills were held almost every 
day. Two of the boys were detailed in 
turn to walk a few hundred yards north 
and south along the shore, on the look- 
out for wrécks or any signs of distress, 
just as the life savers do. One of them 
would return in a hurry, shouting that 
a vessel was ashore. Captain Jack 
would immediately call all hands to ac- 
tion. They would hastily don their sou’- 
westers and oilskin jackets and fasten 
their make-believe life-preservers under 
their arms, seize hold of the cannon and 
draw and wheel it into place, and load 
it with the discipline of veterans, the 
cod-line being laid along side of the gun 
and carefully coiled, to follow the pro- 
jectile. At the word the gun was fired, 
and everything followed as in the drill 
of the regular service, so far as was pos- 
sible with the simple ‘means the boys 
had. Kate acted as cook, and Elise 
took an oar when the crew shoved off 
the boat and boarded the old schooner 
hulk, as if it were a vessel just wrecked. 
I have not mentioned yet a member of 
this juvenile life-saving crew, who made 
as much noise and took as much inter- 
est in the sport as many of the mem- 
bers of this miniature station. His 
name was Roland; he wasa huge good- 
natured, intelligent, shaggy, black dog, 
half Newfoundland and half collie. 
Wherever the children were, one was 
sure to find Roland. When the sig- 
nal was sounded he bounded forth with 
the others, and leaped up with howls of 
delight when the cannon was fired or 
the boat was shoved off the beach. He 
was so sagacious and such a powerful 
swimmer, that the children’s parents 
felt quite safe when Roland was with 
them. 

The first real adventure of the life 
savers of Station X was on a certain 
breezy July day. Roland was heard on 
the beach barking furiously. As Cap- 
tain Jack rushed out to see what was 
the matter, Dick, who was on his beat 

along shore, flew home on the run, an- 
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nouncing a Sail in distress. Bringing 
the spyglass to bear, Captain Jack made 
her out to be a dory gliding past the 
cove out to sea with a small boy, who 
was adrift in it without oars and was 
crying piteously. Not a moment was 
to be lost. Captain Jack rang the 
alarm, and in less than five minutes 
all hands had tumbled into the fife- 
boat and were pulling for the dory. 
‘*Steady there—steady!’’ cried the 
captain, as boatsmate Elise nearly 
caught a crab with her oar as the boat 
rose on a white-cap, while Roland, 
perched in the bow, gazed intently on 
all that was going on. Soon the life 


_savers drew alongside of the dory, at- 


tached a line to it and towed it home. 
The small boy in it explained between 
his spasms of blubbering that he was 
playing in the dory by a little wharf, 
when it got adrift, and before he per- 
ceived his danger he was driven out to 
sea. 

Well, this lively little incident proved 
quite a feather in the cap of Captain 
Jack and his crew. It received a glow- 
ing notice in the paper of the neighbor- 
ing town, and the father of the lad they 
had rescued sent them a brand-new 
American flag to fly from the staff of 
Station X, and, what pleased them 
nearly as much, a box of peanuts and 
candy. The boys were admonished, 
however, by their parents, not to be too 
venturesome, for they were still young 
and inexperienced, and the ocean was 
broad and treacherous. 

After enjoying this sport for several 
weeks and becoming quite expert, the 
crew of Station X at last grew a little 
tired of it, especially the girls, who be- 
gan to think croquet and lawn-tennis 
were better; all except Roland, who 
was interested as ever in sitting at the 
door of Station X the livelong day and 
watching the sea, and springing up 
from time to time to chase a sand-peep 
or a plover. 

About that time a startling event oc- 
curred which aroused to the last degree 
the feelings of every one of the crew of 
Station X, and indeed of all living 
along that part of the coast. Generally 
in August there is a heavy gale, lasting 
several days, a sort of premonition that 
the season is preparing to break up. 
After a long calm, with whiffling airs, 
the wind settled in the southwest, and 
sang a low plaintive wail in the dry 
grass and gray old cedars along the 
edge of the cliffs. The seabirds wheeled 
screaming over the beach, and the sky 
became hazy and then overcast. The 
sun set red in a cloud-bank, and the en- 
tire horizon round was a gray wall of 
cloud. 

‘«T guess we are in for a gale of wind, 
and no mistake, this time; the wind'll 
be out of the no’theast afore midnight,” 
said the old salt from the nearest life- 
saving station, as he passed by on his 
evening march, in rubber boots and 
sou’ wester, and carrying his lantern and 
Coston light. ‘‘I guess you'd better 
make all snug in Station X, Captain 
Jack; for when it blows from the no’th- 
east with the tide on the flood, the sea 
breaks pretty heavy in this ’ere cove.’’ 

The boys had scarcely got snug into 
bed when the blinds on the sea side 
of their houses slammed violently. 
‘*There’s the wind out of the north- 
east, and now look out for breakers 
and wrecks,’’ thought Captain Jack; 
and with sleep pressing down his eye- 
lids he was soon in the land of dreams. 
He was awakened in the morning by 
Roland, who slept at the foot of his 
bed, and was now licking his hand gen- 
tly, as if to call his attention to the 
storm and to his duties as captain of a 
life-saving station. Jack lay for a few 
moments in a half-drowsy condition, 


listening with a certain pleasure to the 
wind howling around the house and the 
boom of the breakers roaring down the 
coast. 

But he awoke to all his senses and 
sprang quickly out of bed when he 
heard Tom calling to him with the 
peculiar agonizing signal yell that boys 
of a certain age think more smart than 
the use of plain English when calling 
their comrades. The yell was fullowed 
by a pebble against the biind. Jack 
ran to the window and saw Tom and 
Dick beckoning to him to come down. 

‘*Come, hurry up, Jack, there’s a 
big ship on the reef just abreast of 
Green Head,’’ shouted Tom. 

Jack was inside of his clothes in two 
minutes, and, followed by Phil, while 
Roland dashed ahead at great bounds, 
flew toward the scene of the wreck in 
the teeth of a tremendous northeaster, 
and almost blinded by the salt spray of 
the surf. Green Head was a steep 
bluff so-called because above its gray 
walls the summit was covered with a 
dense growth of salt grass and twisted 
cedars. 

A throng of people were already 
there together with the crews and 
boats of the nearest life-saving sta- 
tions, north and south. It was a terri- 
ble sight, the shore lashed by an un- 
broken mass of foam and the wreck 
half visible in the mist swept by the 
huge white combers, and the crew 
clinging piteously to the rigging. Al- 
ready two or three corpses had been 
tossed on the beach, evidently of Ital- 
ians. The sea was so dangerous it was 
madness to undertake to launch a life- 
boat. The line that was fired toward 
the ship by the wreckers either failed 
to reach her, or the crew were ignorant 
of the way to work it, as happens some- 
times with foreign vessels. In the 
meantime the gale showed no signs of 
decreasing, and the wreck might go to 
pieces at any time. The situation was 
desperate, and every one was at his wits’ 
ends to devise some way to save those 
in danger. 

Suddenly an idea came to Jack. 
During all this time Roland had been 
exhibiting the most intense interest 
and anxiety; he ran hither and thither, 
barked obstreperously, and sometimes 
dashed into the surf as if he would swim 
out to the wreck. It occurred to Jack 
that perhaps Roland might be coaxed 
to carry alineto the ship. It would be 
a severe and dangerous task, and per- 
haps the dog himself might not exactly 
understand what was wanted of him. 
But he was very intelligent and, after 
all, there could be no harm in trying. 
Thus reasoning Captain Jack flew back 
to Station X, and brought from there 
the cod-line that the boys used in their 
gun practice. A cod-line, as some 
doubtless know, is a very stout closely 
twisted cord somewhat thicker than 
ordinary twine, and used to catch cod- 
fish in bank fishing. 

Roland seemed to understand at once 
what was wanted of him and showed 
great eagerness to start on his perilous 
errand. The boys all crowded around 
the noble creature, patting and encour- 
aging him, and yet hesitating to let him 
goto what seemed almost certain de- 
struction. Roland wagged his bushy 
tail, leaped up to lick the face of Cap- 
tain Jack, as if to say good-by, and 
plunged fearlessly into the surf. At 
first it seemed as if he would be over- 
whelmed and hurled back. But, gath- 
ering himself together like a man who 
nerves himself for a struggle, Roland 
gradually mounted over the nearest 
rollers, and, a mere black spot in a wil- 
derness of foam, little by little plowéd 
his way toward the wreck. Several 
times he was ingulfed out of sight, 
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and evety ofié gavé a ¢ry of horror as 
the brave hero appeared to be lost, 
Then he would rise again to the surface: 
Finally, he reached the lee of the ship, 
where the water was slightly smoother. 
Two of the crew ventured to drop down 
to the deck. and, after severe efforts, 
succeeded in grasping Roland as he 
rose near to the lee-rail, and dragged 
him aboard. After the cod-line had 
been loosened from his collar, poor Ro- 
land crawled under the drenched fore- 
castle, where he lay exhausted, little 
caring what became of the creaking 
frame, whose timbers must soon be 
torn asunder. 

In the meantime the crew, getting 
their wits and courage together, man- 
aged to draw a heavier line aboard by 
means of the cod-line, and finally the 
gear for the breeches buoy was stretch- 
ed between the main top and Green 
Head, and all on board, including a 
woman and child, were safely landed. 

It was a terrible undertaking, and in 
their solicitude for their own lives none 
of the crew remembered the gratitude 
they owed to the beautiful dog who lay 
panting on the deck. When they were 
all gone Roland came out from his hid- 
ing place and with a long, wild -howl 
gazed over the raging waves as if he 
had an instinct of the final catastrophe 
and yet feared totrust his weary frame 
again to the billows. 

The boys of Station X looked on 
with indescribable sympathy and hor- 
ror. Roland was plainly to be seen 
watching a favorable moment to try 
his luck again in the waves, as tho he 
felt the wreck quivering to its doom. 
At that instant an enormous wall of 
green water towered above the ship and 
swept over it with a roar of thunder 
that drowned every other sound. After 
the wave had passed over and rolled up 
to the beach, nothing was to be seen 
but fragments of the wreck, spars, 
timbers and planks and floating cargo; 
Roland was discovered among the float- 
in débris making a fierce fight for his 
life. Then he suddenly disappeared, 
never to be seen alive again. Swept 
away by the undertow, his body was 
carried out of sight, and was found the 
next day miles away on the beach 
where it had been landed by the tide. 
It was found that his skull had been 
crushed by a floating spar or he night 
have succeeded in returning to land 
alive. 

Captain Jack and the young crew of 
Station X mourned for poor Roland as 
if he were a human companion; and, 
indeed, there are some men less noble 
by far than he. He was buried at the 
foot of the flagstaff of Station X, with 
an appropriate inscription on the head- 
board; the flag was hung at half mast 
fcr two days, and a parting salute was 
fired over his grave by the cannon of 
Life-saving Station X. 
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Giving Him a Show. 


BY FRANK H. SWEET. 

OLp Farmer Brownlee was moving 
slowly across his big onion field. He 
was'on his hands and knees, and his 
head was bent low so that his near- 
sighted eyes could distinguish the weeds 
among the tiny, upright onion points. 
Now and then he raised himself wearily, 
His back was too old and rheumatic for 
such work, and he wished that one of 
his boys had chosen to be a farmer in- 
stead of a business or professional man, 
When at home they had taken all such 
work as this from him, but now the last 
one ct them was packing his trunk for 
the city, and hereafter he must do his 
own chores and onion weeding. Well, 
he would not complain; the boys had 
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bettered themselves, and that was what 
he most desired. 
When he reached the end of the row 
he straightened his shoulders with a 
sigh-of relief. Thena look of surprised 
inquiry came into his face. He thought 
he knew every boy in the neighborhood; 
but there, from the topmost rail of his 
zigzag fence, a ragged, unknown boy of 
twelve or thirteen was regarding him 
earnestly... As he looked up the boy 
grinned conciliatingly. 
‘« What is them things you're so care- 
ful "bout tendin’, Mister?” he asked. 
Farmer Brownlee’s face darkened. 
The idea that any one could be so igno- 
rant as not to recognize growing onions 
never entered his head. 
**None of your sass, boy,’’ he said, 
angrily; ‘‘an’ just suppose you git down 
off that fence. Fust you know there’ll 
be a rail broke, or suthin’.’’ 
The boy sprang nimbly to the ground; 
but it was on the inside of the fence and 
not on the outside, as the old man had 
intimated. 
«I'd like awfully well to know what 
they be, Mister,” he said, as he bent 
down to examine the green, needle-like 
points. <‘‘I’ve been watchin’ youa long 
time, an’ s’pose likely they’re some ex- 
tra fine posies, you're so careful of ’em. 
But say, if you don’t mind, I’d like to 
try a row of ’em across. I b’lieve I can 
do it.”’ 
The look of anger on Farmer Brown- 
lee’s face became one of astonishment. 
A boy anxious to weed onions! and not 
know what they were! Two phenome- 
na that made him almost speechless. 
His boys had always been willing to do 
the work for him, but he could not re- 
member that either of them had ever 
seemed anxious for the job. 
** Not—know—onions! Well, that 
beats me!” Thena quizzical look came 
into his face.s ‘‘ I d’know’s I mind you 
goin’ across an’ back. I’ll sit under 
this tree an’ sort o’ keep an oversight. 
You must be careful an’ not pull up 
any onions. An’ say,” as the boy 
dropped on his knees astride one 
of the rows, ‘‘ you haven’t told me 
your name yet, nor where you come 
from.”’ 
‘*Bob Cooper; an’ I’m one of the 
fresh-air boys over at that farmhouse 
t’other side the hill.” 
“*U’m! yes; I b’lieve I did hear Sol 
Perkins speak of takin’ some street 
boys fora week. Crazy idee, I thought 
_ Se 
For some minutes he watched the 
boy dubiously; then the uncertainty 
left his face and he leaned back com- 
fortably against the tree. 
‘«Mighty spry with his fingers, an’ 
careful as one of my own boys,” he 
thought, approvingly. ‘‘Do the work 
twice as fast as I can, if he is a greeny. 
U’m! makin” of another good farmer 
lost in him, I s‘pose.” Here his eyes 
closed, and they had not opened when 
the boy came back on his second row. 
A sharp scrutiny, and then Bob turned 
to the third row and again wended his 
way slowly across the field. Ashe rose 
from the sixth row he heard the sharp 
clang of abell. Going to the old man 
he touched. him lightly on the shoulder. 
“I guess likely that’s your dinner- 
bell, Mister,’’ he said. 
‘«Dinner-bell? Sho! sho! 'Tain’t 
nine o’clock yet. I only jest shet my 
eyes a minute.’’ He glanced up at the 
sun, then down at the newly weeded 
onions, and his face lengthened into in- 
credulous astonishment. ‘‘ You don’t 
mean you’ve weeded szx rows! Why, 
that’s much as my obstinate old back’ll 
"Jet me do in a whole day.” Again the 

dinner-bell sounded. ‘‘ Yes, that’s for 
me, sure enough. Won't you come in 
an’ eat with me?”’ 
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*“No; Mis’ Perkins’ll wonder where 
I’ve gone. But if you don’t mind I'll 
come back soon’s I’ve eat. I'd like to 
try them onions again.” 

“Mind! I should think not. I’m 
always glad to run across such help.” 

It was nearly half a mile to Solomon 
Perkins’s ; but when the old man re- 
turned to his onion-field he found Bob 
already there and well down his sev- 
enth row. 

They worked until dark; then the old 
man took out his pocket-book. Bob 
shook his head and grinned. ‘‘I don’t 
waut no money, Mister; but if you'll let 
me come again to-morrow I’ll be much 
obliged.’’ 

‘«Come all you want to. There’s 
plenty of work, an’ we can settle when 
we're through. But it seems sort of 
hard for you to come down here on a 
vacation an’ then work all the time.”’ 

‘‘Oh, that’s all right; I like farm- 
in’;’’ and with a quick spring he was 
over the fence and running across the 
field. 

It took three days to weed the on- 
ions, and when they were finished the 
old man again took out his pocket-book, 
but again Bob shook his head. The old 
man looked perplexed. 

‘Come, come, boy, take the money,”’ 
he urged. ‘‘I don’t want nobody to 
work for me for nothin’. You’ve 
airned it, every cent.”’ 

Bob shuffled his feet and looked at 
the old man sideways. ‘‘I didn’t come 
for no money,’’ he said; ‘‘but there’s 
something else. Has—has my work 
suited ?”’ 

‘«Yes; good work’s I ever had. 
like to hire you for a year.’’ 

The boy’s eyes sparkled. 

’ «* An’ would you .be willin’ to hire a 
man, too?’’ he asked, eagerly; ‘‘one 
who could work lots better than me ?”’ 

‘“‘No, I haven’t work for two 
hands.”’ 

The eager countenance fell. - 

‘I thought maybe you would;’’ and 
Bob began to climb over the fence de- 
jectedly. ‘*We wouldn’t ask much 
wages, an’ we'd work like anything.”’ 

««Is he some of your folks?’’ 

** My dad.’’ 

‘““U’m! Well, there'll be no trouble 
about work, I guess. Good hands are 
scarce, an’ your father could git plenty 
to do in the neighborhood. Perkins 
hires help, an’ so does Brown an’ 
Thompson. I’ve gotan old house that 
I'll rent to you cheap, an’ you can move 
in any time you like an’ go to work. 
I'll keep you stiddy—an’ be mighty 
glad to git rid of onion weedin’,’’ grim- 
ly. 

But Bob’s face did not brighteg as 
he expected. 

‘I don’t b’lieve Dad would come, 
cept he was sure of gettin’ work,’’ he 
said. ‘‘We went out in the country 
last summer an’ tried lots of farms, but 
nobody would hire him. Dad said he 
wouldn’t try again.” Then, in answer 
to a look of incredulity, he added, with 
a sudden flush coming into his face, 
«« You see its just this way. Dad’s the 
best man in the world, an’ he’s a splen- 
did worker; but he’s that easy like an’ 
pleasant he won’t say no to nobody. 
He didn’t drink any ‘fore Mother died, 
an’ he often goes weeks without it now 
—he did when I was sick last summer. 
Him an’ me is all there is, an’ some- 
times he tries to give it up on my 
‘count; but most folks like him, an’ 
there’s ten whisky shops in sight of our 
door. ’Tain’t easy for a man to go past 
-allof’em. Dad says he just can't doit. 
If we lived’ way off in the country there 
might be some show.’’ 

‘‘If he only drinks now an’ ag’in,” 
said the old man, reflectively, ‘‘it seems 
sort of strange that he can’t git work 
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nowhere. I know a good many hired 
men who drink a little.”’ 

Bob flushed and looked embarrassed. 
‘«You see, he—he can’t stop when he 
once gets started,” he explained; ‘‘ he’s 
so awful easy an’—an’ good-natured.”’ 

**«Um! Drunk most of the time, eh ?” 

Bob remained siient, but shuffled his 
feet uneasily along the rails. 

**No, I don’t want him,’’ said the 
old man, decidedly; ‘‘I ain’t reformin’ 
drunkards.” : 

‘He ain’t no drunkard!’’ cried Bob, 
fiercely. ‘‘ He’s easy; an’ we’ve lived al- 
ways among rumshops. He smells whis- 
ky just as soonas he steps on the street, 
an’ there’s plenty of men to give him a 
drink. He can’t stop, but I tell you he 
ain’t no drunkard. He ain’t! he ain’t! 
he ain’t! I guess I know, for I’m ’most 
always with him. I sit up with him 
nights, an’ I foller him when he goes 
out. I wouldn’t be here now, only he 
went off with a lot of men for two 
weeks, an’ I couldn’t go ‘long. I 
thought maybe there’d be a chance for 
us out here; an’ I worked for you just 
as hard as ever I could, an’ hoped you'd 
be willin’ to help me give him a show. 
He ain’t no drunkard, an’ he don’t use 
no swear talk, an’ he don’t fight. He 
never struck me in all my life—not once. 
Even if he does drink he’s a good man, 
an’ he ain’t no drunkard—no, not 
if nobody in all the world will hire 
him.”’ 

Farmer Brownlee’s face had lost its 
severity during this explosion. Nowhe 
laid his hand detainingly upon the boy’s 
arm. 

‘*No, I don’t b’lieve your pa is all 
bad,’’ he said, gravely; ‘‘an’ maybe I 
said more thanI meant. I'll think it 
over to-night, an’ you come round 
again in the mornin’. I once had a 
brother who must a-been some like 
your pa; but that’s a long time ago. 
Well, good-night.”’ 

Bob watched him until he was lost in 
the shadows, then he slipped down from 
the fence and went across toward the 
Perkins farmhouse. 

In the morning he was back again 
long before Farmer Brownlee was astir. 
When the oid man appeared he was ex- 
amining the beets and carrots. 

‘*H’m! more weedin’ for you,’’ 
chuckled the old man, as he approach- 
ed. ‘‘Well, about your pa. How’d 
you like to farm it a little for your- 
selves ?”’ 

Bob looked at him wonderingly. 

‘*How can we?” he asked; 
ain’t got no land.” 

“Tl fix that. I can’t hire you an’ 
your pa both, but I’ve lots of idle land. 
I can let you have that house an’ about 
forty acres round it for almost nothin’; 
an’ you can work the-rent out. I'll hire 
you all the time, or both you an’ your 
pa part of the time, an’ you’ll be ableto 
git consider’ble work among the neigh- 
bors. Spare days you can work your 
own land, If you’re careful, as I b’lieve 
you will be, you canlay up money. An’ 
as for your pa, there ain’t a liquor shop 
in nine miles. Does that suit ?” 

Bob did not answer; but the look on 
his face made the old man’s eyes twin- 
kle, then suddenly grow misty. 

“‘U'm!”’ he said, as he turned away 
abruptly,” s’pose we go over an’ look 
at the house; then you can go to the 
Perkinses an’ tell ’em you’re goin’ to 
stay with me after this. When it’s 
time for your pato git back you can go 
to the city an’ bring him down.”’ 


‘*‘we 
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AFTER people pass sixty years of age 
they trace every ailment of youth to 
the indiscretion of having remained up 
as late as ten o’clock at night.—Atchison 
Globe. 
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Learn by Heart. 
Death the Leveler. 


THE glories of our blood and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things; 
There is no armour against fate; 
Death lays his icy hand on kings: 
Scepter and Crown 
Must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 





Some men with swords may reap the field, 
And plant fresh laurels where they kill; 
But their strong nerves at last must yield; 
They tame but one another still: 
Early or late 
They stoop to fate, 
And must give up their murmuring breath 
When they, pale captives, creep to death. 


The garlands wither on your brow; 
Then boast no more your mighty deeds; 
Upon Death’s purple altar now 
See where the victor-victim bleeds: 
Your heads must come 
To the cold tomb; 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in their dust. 


JAMES SHIRLEY, 1596—1666. 





Pebbles. 


Girl; ‘‘Mother, there was a mouse 
in the milk-pail.’’ Mother: ‘‘ Well, didn’t 
you take it out?’’ Girl; ‘‘No; I threw 
the cat in.’”’— What to Eat. 


...‘* You should never say ‘ sweets to 
the sweet,’ when you offer a girl refresh- 
ments,” said Hugginto Kissam. ‘‘ What 
should I say?” ‘‘An ice toa nice girl.’’ 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


....Trying Literary Usages.—‘‘ These 
patent-medicine firms are growing quite 


independent.’’ ‘‘What now?’ “I sent 
a testimonial to one of them last week and 
it was rejected.”’—Ohio State Journal. 


.... Minister (to elderly female crofter): 
‘‘I’m sorry to hear your potatoes are 
very bad this year, Janet.” ‘‘’Deed 
they are, sir; but I’ve reason to be 
thankfu’ to Providence that other folks 
are as badly off as mysel’.’’—Z xchange. 


....1f Boston really is ‘‘the Hub,” 
We think, then, to be frank, 
That Philadelphia is the tire, 
And Kansas is the crank. 


Chicago must the pedal be 
Because the feet are there, 
And New York is the handle-bar 
That steers the whole affair. 
— Yale Record. 


....Taking Things Easy.—Reforter: 
‘* Anybody injured in the practice-game 
to-day?” Football Captain: ‘‘No; the 
boys went real easy to-day. They are 
saving themselves up for the champion- 
ship game to-morrow. Robinson got his 
nose broken, Smith lost an ear, Dobson 
got a few teeth kicked out, Jacock dislo- 
cated his jaw and broke a few fingers, but 
nobody got what you could really call 
hurt.’’—/udge. 


....Under the spreading chestnut-tree 
The patient farmer stands, 
And there is fire in his eyes, 
And a shotgun in his hands. 
Day in, day out, in rain and shine, 
He watches, unaware . 
Of the fact that if he’d go to work, 
Instead of standing there, 
He could earn enough in half a day 
To buy more nuts than he 
Or any other person e’er 
Can gather from the tree. 
—Cleveland Leader. 
....In one of the primary schoolrooms 
the teacher a day or two ago noticed that 
one of the little boys was leaning forward 
and talking to a small colored girl who 
sat just in front of him. She kept her 
eye onhim fora moment ortwo. ‘‘ Ray,” 
she finally said, ‘‘what are you saying 
to Mamie?” Ray looked up witha start. 
‘*]—I was just askin’ her somethin’,”’ he 
answered. ‘‘ Well, what was it?” ‘‘ Noth- 
ing much.” ‘‘ Tellme whatitwas.” ‘I 
was just askin’ Mamie what her mamma’s 
name was.”’ ‘‘ Her mamma’s name?” re- 
peated the astonished teacher. ‘‘ And 
why do you want to know her mamma’s 
name?” ‘‘ Well, you see,’’ said Master 
Ray, ‘‘I might want to go callin’ some 
time, and I thought I’d like to get the 
names right.” — Zhe Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 
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---e‘*I tell you,” said a passenger who 
wore a silk hat, mutton-chop whiskers, 
and some other fashionable things, ‘‘our 
Government is rotten to the core. I don’t 
know what’s going to come of it, either. 
Sometimes I tremble for my children. I 
have provided well for them; but is prop- 
erty in this country going to be safe? 
With all the political corruption that 
abounds, and with all the evils that are 
constantly springing up around us 
through the connivance of the bosses, 
will there not come a time when the 
torch and the blade will play havoc here, 
as they did in France one hundred years 
ago?”’ *“*I don’t know,”’ said the man to 
whom he had been talking. ‘‘I hope, 
however, for betterthings. By the way, 
did you register?’ ‘‘No. What’s the 
use? A decent man has no business at 
the polls nowadays.” ‘‘ That’s what I 

-thought you’d say.’’—Cleveland Leader. 





Puzzles. 


THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute original puzzles to this depart- 
ment. 

Every month one or more prizes are of- 
fered. For the four best puzzles received 
during November we will send four sub- 
scriptions (each for one year) to THE IN- 
DEPENDENT. The prize-winners will be 
promptly notified, so that the subscriptions 
may serve as Christmas presents, if they 
are so desired, 

Answers will be printed two weeks after 
the puzzles. This will enable solvers living 
at a distance to forward answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows. 

PUZZLEs, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 





For the best set of answers to this week’s 
puzzles we will send ‘“‘ Stories and Legends 
from Irving.”’ 

CHARADE. 
In my frst is,—this you'll see 
With no other explanation,— 
Just a simple little catch 
Which should cause you no vexation. 


If my second you should buy, 
My advice is, get it fast! 

For you cannot change your mind 
Once the second thing is cast. 


Very funny is my ¢hird 

Though it sometimes makes one wroth, 
When a slur lies with my frst 

It is best to do my fourth. 


Many a victim has my whole 

More than ever can be reckoned. 
If you don’t my fourth, my whole 

It may lead youto my second. 

A WA. 
DIAGONAL. 

The diagonals, beginning at the upper 
left-hand letter and ending with the lower 
right-hand letter, will spell the name of a 
famous American who was born eighty- 
seven years ago to-day. 

Reading across: 1, The doctrine of the 
structure of an organized substance; 2, sep- 
arately; 3, bawling; 4, to make less steady 
or confident; 5, enlivened; 6, a Company of 
pilgrims traveling together for greater se- 
curity; 7, a country of Europe. 

Ss. S. fT, 
Wuo Was IT? 


A LITERARY PUZZLE. 


To whom do the following quotations re- 
fer, and by whom were they written ? 
1. ‘The hand that rounded Peter's 
dome.”’ 
2. “* Who sweetened toil like him, or paid 
To love a tribute dearer ?”’ 
3. ‘‘ Blest with each talent and each art to 
please, 
And born to write, converse, and live 
with ease.” 
4. ‘‘ Broad-minded, higher-souled, there 
is but one 
Who was all this, and ours, and all 
men’s ’’— 
5. ‘This man descended to the doomed 
and dead 
For our instruction.” 
6. ‘*O vale of Chester ! trod by him so oft, 
Green as thy June turf keeps his 
memory.” 
7. “All honor and praise to the right- 
hearted bard 
Who was true to The Voice when such 
service was hard.” 
. ‘Then haste thee to thy sullen Isle, 
And gaze upon the sea; 


oo 
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9. ‘| God sent you to a bleeding land, 
Our nation found its man.” 


10. ‘‘ Not for thyself, but for the slave 
Thy words of thunder shook the 
world.”’ 
11. ‘‘Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, 
not blame, 


New birth of our new soil, the first 
American.” 
‘In majestic cadence rise and fall 
The mighty undulations of thy song 
O sightless bard !” 


13. ‘‘ This was the first sweet singer in the 
cage i 
Of our close-woven life.” 
14. ‘‘ Touched by his hand, the wayside 


_ weed 
Becomes a flower.”’ 
. ‘* The Poet paramount.”’ 
. “May children of our children say 
She wrought her people lasting 
good.”’ 


17. ‘‘The shepherd-boy whose tale was 
left half-told.”’ 
18. ‘ All felt behind the singer stood 


A sweet and gracious womanhood.’’ 
M, B,C. 
CENTRAL ACROSTIC, 

When the following words have been 
rightly guessed the central letters will spell 
the name of a famous man. 

Reading across: 1, The property with 
which a woman is endowed; 2, to consider; 
3, having legal strength or force; 4, to as- 
sign; 5, malice; 6,a weight; 7, a heavenly. 
body; 8, subdued; 9, fortunate; 10, a lover 
of fun; 11, water containing salt; 12,a sweet 
substance; 13, a fruit; 14, rapid; 15, one of 
the Azores, G:.B. BD. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. 4. 


Prima, Acrostic.—James Montgomery. 1, Jan; 
2, Antonio; 3, Mabel; 4, Eustace; 5, Simmie; 6, 
Mahound; 7, Osbaldistone; 8, Neptune; 9, Tancred; 
10, Gilbert; 11, Oldbuck; 12, Mustard; 13, Edgar; 14, 
Rowley; 15, Yellowley. 

STRANGE SiGHTs.—1, Chart; 2, chip; 3, clot; 4, 
chaste; 5, chough; 6, clack; 7, crank; 8, clog; 9, 
crib; 10, capes; 11, coats; 12, crow; 13, chap; 14, 
chair. 

ANAGRAM.—Antony and Cleopatra. 

Connectep Diamonps.—I. Growler. 1, Staging; 
2, Carat; 3, tog; 4, W; 5. elk; 6, grebe; 7. Amer- 
ica. II. Lambeth. 1, Grilled; 2, brant; 3, imp; 4, 
B; 5, keg; 6, catch; 7, authors. 

CentraL Acrostic.—Emerson. 1, 
famed; 3, speed; 4, acrid; 
owned. 


Bread; 2, 
f, mused; 6, broad; 7. 





The prize for October 21st was won by 
Mrs. E. P. Fairchild, Berea, Kentucky. 

Honorable Mention: Mrs. Clara F. Ray, 
Frederic L. Bullard, G. B. Dyer, John W. 
Hyslop, Mrs. Jennie Robbins, K. F. Bur- 
ton, Thomas J. Miller, Katie Stevens and 
T. J. Parks. 
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F course, it is of the 
O very first impor- 
tance to you inthe 
proper care of the teeth 
that you should select a 
dentifrice of known rep- 
utation. If your choice 
has been favorably 
known for a great many 
years, you have special 
warrant for it. 

We recommend Van 
Buskirk’s SO ZO DONT 
because we believe you 
will find it matchless for 
the preservation and 
beautifying of the teeth. 
For about forty years it 
has stood every test, 
both public and private, 
andis the same delight- 
ful, efficient article 
known in 18509. 





A sample phial for three cents. 

Address P. O. Box 247, New 
York, mentioning THE INDEPEND- 
ENT. 


HALL & RUCKEL, 
Proprietors, 
NEW YORK. LONDON. 
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** Now. Friday, we’re in luck! This will complete your education in civilized cooking. A salad ic the 
he culinary art ; and Durkee’s Dressing is perfection.”— Robinson Crusoe, Chapter 49. 

Send for FREE booklet on “‘ Salads: How to Make and Dress Them,” giving many valuable 

and novel recipes ior Salads Sandwiches, Sauces, Luncheon Dishes, etc. 

° E.R. Durkee & Co., 


Sample, 10 cents. 
157 Water Street, New York. 








Catarrh Cured 


All Symptoms Have Disappeared Since Taking 
Hood’s. 

‘““My daughter has been troubled with 
catarrh since she was four years old. She 
finally began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Hood’s Pills, and after using these medi- 
cines for a while she was much improved 
and the disagreeable symptoms have now 
entirely disappeared.”’—M.W. Sitssy, Hart- 
land, N. Y. Remember 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact, tl the | One » True | Blood Purifier. 


Hood’s Pills 








the best family cathartic, 
easy to operate. 25c. 


Rookwood Pottery. 


Improved in Decoration and fin- 
ish and more beautiful and attract- 
ive than any yet produced. 


Davis Collamore & Co. 


Lp. 


Broadway and 21st Street, Mee. 


Horner's Furniture, 


Our stock is at once 
Unique and Unequaled. 


Unique because it embraces all the 
best productions of home and foreign 
manufacture. Unequaled because 
no such variety of fine Furniture 
can be found in America. 

Prices on all lines the lowest at which 
Furniture of genuine merit can be sold. 


61, 63, 65 W. 23d St., N. Y. 














That element may meet thy smile,— 
It ne’er was ruled by thee.” 


() 300 SILK REMNANTS, enough for a 
Quilt 4sq. yds, 50c. Immense Pack., with 
keynes & purivsus, ave, puorpaid, Lemarié's Silk Mill, Little Ferry, N.J. 





Came Billings 8 Son, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
RANDEL, BAREMORE & BILLINGS, 


IMPORTERS AND CUTTERS OF 


Diamonds 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


DIAMOND JEWELRY, 


58 Nassau Street and 29 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 





a Gas Burners. Invented 

ug. (on new principle—‘‘Man- 
tele superceded). Sep ae 
B economic, handsome, $1.50. I sell 
consumers express see, till 


local agent a eepountes 
A. G. MORE LaGrange, iL 


A. JAECKEL, 


Importing and Manufacturing 
FURRIER. 


11 East toth Street, N. Y. 


SABLES. 


An immense assortment of Russian and 
Hudson Bay skins to select from. 











SABLE CAPES, 
SABLE COLLARET TES, 
SABLE NECK PIECES. 


Special garments completed at short notice. 





Telephone 782-18. 





DOES YOUR LAMP SMOKE? 


THE “ Marshall Process ” Wick requires no trimming, 
combustion of pe etroleum oils is perfectly odorless ; the 
as no creeping tendency; makes the 
revent- 
ive of overheated lamps; is the best wick made for all 
oii-heating and lighting pn mme 3 sample flat wicks 
15cts.; 3 round, or central draught wicks 25cts.; oran oil- 
heater wick 20cts. We make wicks for all burners, 


NEW JERSEY hedag pomeam, 


NEWARK, 


GROCERIES. 





43 iend ot Coffee. No Teas please the 
ladiesas wellas my 41 Blends. They are 
al 8s uniform in quality and fla ° 


wa 
Tdeliver allorders in this and adjacent cities free. 
Preign epee repaid by railroad —_ steamer to all points 
within 100 miles o Orders by mail receive 
prompt and careful attention. 
Send for price list of choice Family Groceries. 
L. J CALLA 


’ 
Successor to CALLANAN & KEMP, 
41 aud 43 Vesey St., New York. 
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ENGLISH-MADE 


Brass and Iron 


BEDSTEADS. 
SPECIAL SALE. 


Having relinquished our wholesale depart- 
ment, we ate offering for sale the whole of 
our immense stock at manufacturer’s prices. 

Exclusive designs, highest finish and best 
workmanship. 150 patterns. Catalogues 
and price lists on application. 


HOSKINS & SEWELL, 
16 East 15th Street, New York. 


“ENGLAND:—LONDON AND BIRMINGHAM. 
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Pale diph Tree by Mal 


MAIN RETAIL STORE. 
16 West 23d St., New York. 


166 Broapway. 
BRANCHES {700 Hawn Sr. 











AT ALL TIMES DELICIOUS 


You could never tire of 
y*" Camp’s Bester 
Pork and Beans 


—Prepared with Tomato Sauce— 
A convenient ‘and ae | meal—open the can 
ul 


and it’s ready to eat. A delight rovision for hasty 
luncheons. Accept no imitation. jet Send 
6c for postage on sample can. 

VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 
33° Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Van Camp's Macaroni and Cheese— 
a toothsome produc' 








HIGH GRADE ENAMEL WARE. 


This Trade Mark 
on bottom of each 
article. (& 
DOUBLE COATED and 
ABSOLUTELY PURE. 
a 

Sgntatneno ARSENIC 

TIMONY, AD 
of beher poisonous ingredi- 
en 


Others may claim purity, we alone substantiate it 
by chemist’s certificate attached to each article. 








of this ware possess an exclusive process Lf! 
through the intervention ofa —. of nickel, tne 


‘ ort the emplo 
ations to achieve such results. 
in American Journal of Heal th 


For Sale by all 
Reputable Dealers. 
Write for free booklet 
containing startling 
information about 
ENAMELED 
COOKING UTENSIL 
Lalance & Grosjean 
ane Co. 


New rk: 
Chicage ¥ Boston. 


V/ ‘aei 
THE BEST REMEDY FOR 
Rheumatism and Dyspepsia. 


ment of antin.onial or fo a oe 
ACE, M 























REDUCED PRICE LIST. 


CASES, 100 pint bottles, - 
CASES, so quart bottles, - - 


$10.00 
7-50 


For Circulars address 
SARATOGA VICHY SPRING CO., 
349 Broadway, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


eels 


For — 7 as goers cures of this otis . a 


pane E- & — a b ge h 
tokapt. it. 'Hauk ‘Haft, =; Pislip L » C& senin ot 
fhe < me ades,” and Spencer 





a ar “Wwe ‘Colvin St., 


pow ving references of numerous cures of 
cancer within the last 40 years sent free. 





| around the shop like a porter. 


-each.other in regular order. 
| work the binder is guided by the “‘sig- 


Work Indoors and Out. 


Bookbinding. 
BY HENRY D. CROLY. 


A Boy can begin to learn the trade of 
bookbinding soon after he leaves school, 
say at the age of fourteen. His first 
work is to drive the wagon (if the book- 
binder does a large enough business to 
warrant his having one), and take the 
work home tothe patrons; many of the 
smaller class of jobs are taken home on 
push-carts or hand-carts, not too large to 
be wheeled along the sidewalk. 
One of the iargest bookbinders in New 
York says that his oldest and best em- 
ployés at the present time took home, in 
this way, the first job he did after start- 
ing in business. A latge bookbinding 
concern will employ four or five boys, all 
of whom commence in the manner just 
described. 
After doing this work for a while the 
boy will be allowed to go to the bench 
where the regular work is done, his duty 
being to wait onthe men. He will clean. 
up the bench and assist the workman in 
little odd jobs, carrying tlie books to the 
cutting-machine and helping generally 
In the 
course of six or eight months the propri- 
etor finds what kind of work the boy is 
most handy at. 
The work of bookbinding may be divi- 
ded into three departments—preparing, 
forwarding and finishing; but in these 
there are several subdivisions of labor. 
The sheets as they come from the 
printer, are folded so that they follow 
In this 


natures.”” This refers to the letter or 


figure placed at the bottom of the first 


page ofeach sheet to indicate the order 
in which they shall be arranged. 

Young girls and women are employed 
in the work of folding, collating, sewing, 


- pasting, binding and gold-laying. This 


work seems to be peculiarly adapted to 
women who are quick with their hands. 
The women are paid by the piece, with 
the exception of the collaters, who re- 
ceive a salary of about $8 a week. ‘‘ Col- 
lating’’ means the gathering together of 
the various folded sheets or sections of 
the book, and seeing that the pages run 
along consecutively, preparatory to their 
being handed over to the sewers, who 
stitch them together. The pay of fold- 
ers, binders, pasters and sewers will 
average, during the year, from $5 to $7 
a week. Gold layers are paid by the 
hour, and earn a dollar or two more a 
week, this average being for the whole 
fifty-two weeks. Some weeks a girl 
might make $10 or more, other weeks not 
one-third as much. Girls as young as 
fourteen years of age are employed, and 
women forty and fifty years of age may 
be found working beside them. Nine 
hours and a half constitute a day’s work. 
Some girls will make more than the av- 
erage named. Those are the steady 
workers who, to use the expression of 
one employer, ‘‘ work just like a man, 
and don’t care to hurry home and crimp 
up to see company in the evening.”’ 
Such employés will, the year round, av- 
erage each week two or three dollars 
more than the ordinary run of help. 

It is said that there is always work in 
thistrade for competent women. But it 
is a trade that no woman of ambition 
would want to enter, unless she was un- 
able to findanything bettertodo. There 
is no chance to rise inthe business and 
geta better paying position, for the rule 
is to employ male foremen. In only one 
large establishment in New York is there 
a woman occupying sucha position. It 
is proper to state, however, that she 
gives perfect satisfaction, that her em- 
ployer would not replace her for a man, 
and that he believes other bookbinders 
will eventually see the advisability of 
having a female instead of a male over- 
Seer. A man, itis said, is apt, in giving 
out work, to favor the pretty girls at the 





expense of the plain-looking damsels, 





thus creating jealousy among the em- 
ployés, while a woman is not influenced 
in that way. 

The proprietors of the large bookbind- 
eries make every effort to secure a-re- 
spectable kind of help; but young women 
of loose principles, and sometimes, it is 
to be feared, of actual immoral character, 
get employment at the trade, and, when 
they do, their influence is anything but 
good on their companions. It must, 
however, be largely a girl’s own fault if 
she allows herself to associate with such 
company. During working hours, of 
course, nothing but business is attended 
to. Lunch is eaten in the establishment, 
and during the lunch hour the girls 
gather in knots and talk about the last 
picnic or the coming ball. But the place 
is so large, that a girl of reserved man- 
ners can generally keep by herself, or se- 
lect such companions as she prefers. 

The artistic side of bookbinding is 
said to be now engaging the attention of 
women. The adornment of the book and 
the art of representing the sentiment of 
the inside on the cover is one which re- 
quires training, careful lessons and ex- 
pensive tools. Original designs bring 
good prices. 

The wages of a boy in a bookbinding 
establishment will range from $2.50 to 
$4 per week as he progresses in the line 
of his work. The grown men will earn 
$3 a day, and itis said that a man who 
thoroughly understands his business 
need never be out of a job. 

As already stated, there are several 
branches of work in the trade of book- 
binding. It will not be necessary to 
refer to all of them; we will simply give 
some general idea of the method of work. 

We will take a book bound in ordinary 
leather. After the sheets are folded and 

cared for by the girls and women, being 
quite loose and bulky, they are flattened 
down on a stone with a big broad-faced 
hammer, or pressed’ by. machinery 
through cylinders. The different sec- 
tions of the book are then brought 
together, are placed between boards and 
put on a standing press and pressed 
down with a screw, on the same principle 
that a letter-copying book is pressed ina 
letter-press machine. ° 

From here they go to another press, 
where they are made ready for ‘“‘ sawing 
the back.’’ This refers to the cuts that 
we see across the back of the volume, 
for the strings,or bands, on which the 
book is to be sewed. In old times these 
bands used to project, or bulge out, on 
the back of the book; nowadays the cuts 
are made deep enough to allow the bands 
to be flush with the back, such a slight 
and obvious improvement that it is-sur- 
prising it ever had to be made at all. The 

sewing is done by means of machinery, 
the cords being placed at distances to cor- 
respond with the saw-marks already re- 
ferred to. 

The fly-leaves are now pasted on and 
the book squared and covered with a thin 
coating of glue, which, having become 
dry, leaves the volume ready to be 
‘*rounded,”’ by beating with a hammer, 
so that it projects a little over each side 
of the beveled board. 

The next process in making the book is 
called ‘‘boarding,”’ or putting on the 
boards. In former times these boards 
were really made of wood, and the term 
is still in use, altho now they are made 
of mill-board of various thicknesses, de- 
pending onthe size of the book. Mill- 
board is a stout kind of pasteboard made 
in a mill in the same way as ordinary 
paper. The boards are cut a little larger 
than the book itself, and are fastened to 
the ends of the bands already referred 
to, the bands being passed through 
holes made at the ends of the boards. 
The book is then put under a heavy 
pressure for several hours, after which 
the edges are trimmed (or ‘‘ plowed’’) 
with a sharp instrument, the object being 
to make them of uniform size. 

Sometimes it is the case that the edges 
of the book are to be sprinkled, colored 
or gilt. The sprinkling is done by mix- 
ing the particular color desired with 
paste or sizing. When a plain color is 
used the book is screwed in a press and 
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the color applied with a sponge. Mar- 
bling is a trade by itself and requires 
great skill, the edges of the book having 
to be dipped in a certain solution which 
must be prepared with great care. Gild- 
ing is done while the book is made fast in 
a press. 

The modern bookbinder, altho assisted 
by many ingenious mechanical devices to 
facilitate his work, must, after all, have 
acertain artistic spirit in order to turn 
eut good work. The bookbinder’s trade 
of to-day is divided into several branches. 
Some binders devote themselves entirely 
to doing up books in cloth or paper; 
others execute general binding in leather; 
a third class bind only account-books; a 
fourth confine their labor to Bibles and 
prayer-bouoks; while a fifth class bind 
only expensive and highly artistic books. 

Itis interesting to note that the craft 
of the bookbinder is older than that of 
the printer. Inthe days of the Romans 
the books were made intorolls. During 
the Middle Ages the monks showed con- 
siderable skill in binding books in a 
square form. But, as the first style of 
typography was after the style of the 
penmanship employed in Bibles and mis- 
sals, so was the binding of the first print- 
ed books only a copy of the old method 
of doing up volumes of manuscript. 
When the art of printing led to a greatly 
increased number of books, the monks 
found they had more work than they 
could attend to, then bookbinding became 
a mechanical art, which, like other use- 
ful arts, has gone on improving till the 
present day. 


New York Ciry. 


‘Plants for Shady Windows. 


BY MARION ALCOTT PRENTICE, 





Many lovers of plants, and especially 
those who are confined closely to the 
home during the long days of winter, are 
not always in possession of a sunny win- 
dow, which is necessary to bring blos- 
soms to perfection. While most of us 
prefer blossoms in profusion, a vast 
amount of pleasure and satisfaction may 
be had from the cultivation of the plants 
here named, even tho some of them do 
not bloom and the blossoms of the others 
are not all we may desire. 

Lovers of the begonia know that the 
Rex class do not succeed well in the sun- 
ny window, ang that the foliage is apt to 
decay when the sun strikes a spot which 
may have been wet; but in the shady 
window the Rex is indeed a treasure. 
The varieties of the type are so varied in 
the formation and markings of the foli- 
age that without any other plants they 
would make a beautiful display. In some 
ten years’ experience with Rex begonias 
in the window I have learned that they 
require a rich soil to bring out the beauty 
of the leaf-markings; and to create the 
best growth a soil composed of ordinary 
garden earth, made rich by a mixture of 
manure and containing sufficient sand to 
render it quite porous, will grow the 
plants to perfection. 

A warm room with an even tempera- 
ture is required, and but little or no sun. 
Water should be given them freely when 
the soil is dry, and as much from the bot- 
tom—in the saucer—as possible. The 
drainage in the pot must be good, and is 
easily secured by a handful of large 
gravel-stones or some bits of broken pots 
in the bottom. Water should never be 
applied to the foliage, but if it is acciden- 
tally wet may be wiped off with asponge, 

which should also be used occasionally 
to keep the foliage free from dust. What 
moisture the foliage requires can be read- 
ily supplied by keeping a dish or bowl of 
water among the plants. Of varieties, 
Countess Louise Erdody, Annie Dorner, 
Frances George, Louise Closson, Mrs. E. 
Bonner and Perle de Paris will furnish 
distinct variety in form and marking of 
foliage. 

For the window devoid of sun but 
where we can have an abundance of 
light, I have found the Swainsonia more 
satisfactory than any other plant in my 
collection. The plant flowers freely in 
the winter if it can have a light window, 
but not necessarily sun. The flowers are 
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pure white produced in sprays, and re- 
semble the sweet pea in form. Both 
plant and flower are exceedingly graceful 
in form, and as it is easy to grow and 
rarely out of bloom during the entire win- 
ter it deserves a place in every collection. 

As a decorative plant for the shady 
window Sanseveria Zealanica is one of the 
best.. So well does it stand shade, dust 
and general neglect that it has been 
termed the ‘‘lazy woman’s favorite’’; 
but like most members of the floral king- 
‘dom it will repay in brightness of mark- 
ings and habit of growth any good care 
givenit. The foliage often grows to a 
hight of three feet or more, and is dark 
greenincolor, beautifully and irregularly 
striped across with broad white markings. 

Among ferns are several varieties 
which I have found excellent for the 
shady window, but of course they require 
much more moisture than the other 
plants. Davilla Stricta is perhaps the 
easiest to grow in the window, the fronds 
-being of strong texture and an attractive 
‘shade of green. Adiantum Cuneatum, the 
favorite maiden’s hair fern, does well in 
the window; but I have found that it 
grows best when the older fronds are cut 
off, say twice during the winter; it then 
throws out a much stronger growth. 

Pteris Tremula ranks with Davilla 
Stricta in the ease with which it may be 
grown in the shady window; it grows 
rapidly, throwing up large, handsome 
fronds of a pretty shade of green. 

Grevillea Robusta is another fine plant 
for the window devoid of sun. It is pop- 
ularly known as the “Silk Oak” from 
the down resembling raw silk which 
covers the tips of the young growth. The 
plant somewhat resembles a delicately 
cut fern, and as it is of an easy and 
rapid growth is deservedly popular. 

In my experience I have had some 
twenty odd palms, and while I can grow 
most of them successfully as_ single 
specimens I have finally discarded all 
but Kentia Balmoreana for growing among 
a miscellaneous lot of plants in the shady 
window. The variety is most beautiful, 
stands dust well, and requires no sun but 
plenty of water and perfect drainage. 
The foliage, while it bears neglect, is 
much improved by being wiped with a 
wet sponge every week or tendays. The 
collection here named tho not large will 
furnish the owner with an abundance of 
pleasure, and do not require the constant 
attention that do flowering plants, while 
the fact that they may be grown in the 
ordinary living-room in any window not 
devoid of light renders them especially 
attractive. 

One of the best plants for the window 
garden where a fair amount of sun may 
be had is the Cycdamen. The plant is 
not difficult to grow, and the foliage is 
often beautifully marked,and with the 
large flowers of white, rose, crimson, car- 
mine, or white with a red eye, makes a 
striking display. é 

Altho Cyclamen may be readily grown 
from seed if it can be given bottom 
heat, itis best for the beginner to pur- 
chase the bulbs, or, better still, the plant 
if it is well started. 

If bulbs are obtained they should be 
potted in a soil composed of well-rotted 
manure, leaf-mold and coarse sand thor- 
oughly mixed. The soil of the ordinary 
garden well-mixed with manure, some 
clay and coarse sand, I have found to 
answer admirably when leaf-mold was 
not procurable. Place the bulb in the 
pot so that the top of it will be above 
the soil; keep the soi] moderately wet and 
the plant in a window of a room where 
the temperature is about sixty degrees, 
and by Christmas you will have an abun- 
dance of bloom which will last for a long 
time. 

If, as suggested, plants already started 
are purchased, they are not expensive, 
one may have blossoms earlier and be as- 
sured that the pot is of the proper size 
and the soil just what it should be. 
After flowering the plant may _ be 
spring, and kept 
during the summer inthe shade where 
the rains will not soak them, and 
watered occasionally, repotting in the 
early tall. I prefer, however, to have 
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new plants each winter; they cost butlit- 

tle, and I am thus sure of the largest 

blossoms, as carried-over plants have 

smaller blosoms the second season. 
Assury Park, N. J. 


Personals. 


THE new Haytian Minister to the 
United States, Jacques Nicholas Leger, 
is a fine-looking man about thirty years 
old, with a refined face and most culti- 
vated manners. He does not yet speak 
the English language perfectly, altho he 
writes it fluently and gracefully. His 
education was received in Europe, mostly 
in Paris, at which post he was a member 
of the Haytian Legation, He returned 
later to his native land and practiced law 
at Port-au-Prince, where he rapidly rose 
in his profession and was elected chief of 
the barristers in that city. 





....Charles Woodruff Shields, D.D., 
LL.D., Professor of the Harmony of 
Science and the Revealed Religion, who 
has withdrawn from the Presbyterian 
Church on account of the action of the 
various synods in censuring him for sign- 
ing the Princeton Inn application for 
liquor license, is a native of Indiana, 
having been born in New Albany. His 
father, Mr. James Reed Shields, was a 
prominent banker of that city. Dr. 
Shields is about seventy years old and 
has been identified with Princeton since 
his graduation therefrom many years 
ago. 


....President McKinley has just ap- 
pointed Dr. W. Godfrey Hunter as Min- 
ister to Honduras and Guatemala. Dr. 
Hunter isa native of Ireland and came to 
this country in his youth, settling at New- 
castle,Penn. He stndied medicine,and isa 
graduate physician and surgeon, and also 
served in the Union Army as surgeon in 
a Pennsylvania regiment. Dr. Hunter 
has always been a stalwart Republican 
and has represented his county in the 
Legislature for several terms. He was 
nominated for the United States Senate 
by the Republican caucus last year; but 
it was discovered that he had given free 
silver pledges and his name was with- 
drawn. 


....Sir Arthur Sullivan, who has prom- 
ised to set Kipling’s ‘‘ Recessional”’ to 
music, says that he wrote the ‘‘ Lost 
Chord ’’ while watching at the bedside 
of a sick brother. One night the patient 
had dropped off into a peaceful sleep, and 
Sir Arthur, who was sitting, as usual, 
near by, chanced to come across some 
verses of Adelaide Proctor’s which had 
once very deeply impressed him. Now, 
in the quiet of the night, he read them 
over again and, almost as he did so, con- 
ceived their equivalent in music. A stray 
sheet of paper was at hand, and he be- 
gan to write. Slowly the thing grew and, 
becoming utterly absorbed in it, he 
worked on until it was completed. 
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song—perhaps the most famous that Sir 
Arthur has written—has had a sale of 
over a quarter of a million copies. 


..-.Undoubtedly Mme. du Bos d’El- 
bhecq is the oldest living woman who 
supports herself by her pen. She is 
ninety-nine years old, and has outlived 
husband, son, grandchildren and friends, 
and is now living in aconvent at Angiers, 
France. Mme. du Bos d’Elbhecq is a 
prolific authoress. A list of her books 
would fill a column of a large newspaper. 
Some of these were highly successful, 
and ‘‘ Le Pére Fargeau’’ still sells. Her 
handwriting remains firm and legible; 
and the works which she now produces 
are read chiefly by the peasants and 
country folks. She began to work for 
the printers at the age of twenty, that is 
seventy-nine years ago, and her life ever 
since has been a regular one. She has 
never been very poor and never very 
well off. She was elected a member of 
the Société des Gens de Lettres fifty-three 
years ago. 


.-+.Lhe greatest painter of marine sub- 
jects in Russia, Ohannes Aivazovsky, 
has just celebrated his eightieth birthday 
at Theodosia. He was bornin Theodosia, 
and while still a small boy his artistic 
tastes attracted the attention of a few of 
his friends who succeeded, in 1833, in 
placing him in the Academy of Fine Arts 
at St. Petersburg. His first teacher was 
Filip Donor, who taught him to paint 
waterscapes. His first work was ‘‘ The 
Study of Air Over the Sea,” which he 
produced in 1835, and for which he re- 
ceived a first-class silver medal. From 
that time he devoted himself exclusively 
to painting. Every year he used to make 
atour over the Continent studying the 
effect of light and shade and the nature 
of the sea. He painted entirely from 
memory, and there is no repetition in his 
pictures. Perhaps his most famous pic- 
tures are ‘‘ The Creation of the World,” 
“‘ The Universal Deluge,” and the ‘‘ Four 
Riches of Russia.” For the latter he re- 


ceived the Order of the Legion of Honor. 
Notwithstanding his great age: he is 
painting still with great vigor, having 
already sent to the Russian Museum this 
year six fine pictures. During his spare 
moments he is now writing his memoirs 
which promise to be verv interesting, as 
he was on ternis of intimacy with most of 
Russia’s great men. 
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No one who knows Mac- 
beth lamp-chimneys will have 
any other — except some deal- 
ers who want their chimneys to 


break. 





Wrie Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 











- Memory-Points about — 
Singer Sewing-Machines__=. 


They are Made and Sold only by 
THE SINCER MANUFACTURING CO. 





We make but one grade of product, admitted to 
be the b -.; hence attempts at imitation. 

We ccal directly with the people, through our 
own crip.oyees all over the world, selling 800,000 
mac’ ines annually. 
through department stores. 


ALL SINGER MACHINES BEAR OUR TRADE-MARK. 


IF YOU BUY A SINGER, 
You get an up-to-date machine, built on honor, to 
wear a lifetime. 
You get it for the lowest price at which such a 
machine can be furnished. 
You will receive careful instruction from a com- 


We do not sell to dealers nor 


petent teacher at your home. 

You can obtain necessary accessories direct from the Company's offices. 

You will get prompt attention in any part of the world; our offices are 
everywhere, and we give careful attention to all customers, no matter 
where their machines may have been purchased. 

You will be dealing with the leading sewing-machine manufacturers in the 
world, having an unequaled experience and an unrivaled reputation tc 
maintain—the strongest guarantees of excellence and fair dealing. 


SOLD ON EASY PAYMENTS. 


THE SINCER MANUFACTURING Co. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 
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is prepared in the largest leather factory-in 
the world by the makers of Vici Kid—the 


most noted leatherin the world. It gives a 
shoe a bright and lasting lustre, makes it soft 
and pliable, keeps it from cracking in wet 
and dry weather. The constant use of Vici 
Dressing means a saving in shoe leather 
which the student of economy can’t over- 
look. Ask the dealer forit. An illustrated 
book, telling how to care for shoes and in- 
crease their wear, mailed free. 
ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Ystrop THAT coucn< 


before it is TOO LATE! 


De. Wm. Hall’s Balsam 


FOR THE LUNGS 
Will stop it if taken in time. 
**HALL’S BALSAM is the best Cough Medicine and 
Consumption remedy” has been said over and over 
again. 
Every family medicine closet should contain a 
bottle, ready for immediate use. 
For sale by all Druggists. 
25c. 50c. and $1.00 per bottle. 
See that you get what you ask for— 


> HALL’S BALSAM. m4 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


A Weekly Newspaper. 


Entered at the New York Post-Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One number (one week) 1o cents. 









One month.......... $ 25 | Six months.......... $1 50 
Three months....... 75 | Ome YeaT..ccccccvece 2 60 
CLUB RATES 
Two years to one subscriber.........sseeeseees $5 00 
One year each to two subscribers...........+0 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber.......... 7 00 
Three subscribers one year each 700 


Four years to one subscriber... 
Four subscribers one year each 
Five years to one subscriber..... : 
Five subscribers one year each..........se2-ee: 


In Clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. 
To clergymen, $2.00 a year. 


The above rates, payable in advance, 
are invariable. Names and remittance 
must accompany each club. Single copies 
over 6 months old, 25 cents. POSTAGE 
to a Foreign Country in the Postage 
Union $1.56 a yearextra. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for other periodicals 
with THE INDEPENDENT, Can save money 
by writing for our C/uéding List. Binders, 
capable of holding 26 numbers, sent, 
post-paid, for $1.00. ADVERTISING 
RATES made known on application. 
THE INDEPENDENT is net sent to sub- 
scribers after their time has expired. 
Subscribers should renew a week or two 
in advance of the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. We will, however, con- 
tinue the paper to a subscriber who does 
not find it convenient to remit at the expi- 
ration of his subscription, upon receiv- 
ing a request to that effect. 


The Independent 


is regularly on Sale 
in BOSTON by 
The Old Corner Bookstore, 
283 Washington Street. 
Congregational Sunday-School and 
Publishing Society, 
Beacon and Somerset Sts. 
NEW YORK: 
American News Co., 4: Cliambers St 
Brentano’s, 31 Union Square. 
F. H. Revell Co., 11:2 Fifth Avenue. 
PHILADELPHIA: 

Book Department, Wanamaker’s. 
WASHINGTON: 
Brentano’s, 1015 Pennsylvania Avenuc. 
CHICAGO: 

Brentano’s, 218 Wabash Avenue. 
CLEVELAND: 
The Helman-Taylor Company, 
108-174 Euclid Avenue. 





__ HARTFORD: 
Smith & McDonough, 301 Main St. 
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i Royal makes the food pure, 
wholesome and delicious, 


4 








ROYAL BAXING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


TEA SET FREE 


Set, 














Watch, Clock. or Toilet 
with 90 pounds COCK ATOOTIGS 
and a handsome present with 
every pound. Great inducements 
Send for our new illustrated 
premium and price list. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
’ 8l and 33 Vesey St., New York. P.O. Box 289. 












Cures While You Sleep, 
Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 
Catarrh & Colds, 


” CRESOLENEwhen vaporized in the sick. 
room will giveimmediate relief. Its curative powersare 
wonderful, at the same time preventing the spread of 
contagious diseases by acting asa powerful disinfect- 
ant. Harmless tothe youngest child. Sold bydruggists. 
Descriptive boeklet with testimonials free, 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 69 Wall St. 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO.,New York, Sole Agents. 








SHOES 


Are Reliaple in Every Respect, 
Admits That. 
—G0 TO— 


Fulton and Hoyt St., Brooklyn, 


AND EXAMINE THEM BEFORE YOU PURCHASE. 


Home Comfort in Winter. 


Parties desiring warm Houses 
will do well to consult direct 
with the [fianufacturers of 


HEATING APPARATUS 


as to what is best adapted to 
their particular wants—the best 
apparatus possible to make. 


Richardson& BoyntonCo. 


MANUFACTURERS, 
232-234 Water St., N. Y. 


NURSERY 
CLOTH. 


THIS Cloth is of Bleached 
Muslin on both sides, with 
pure white wadding between, 
34 inches wide, firmly quilted 
together. Its utility in the fam- 
ily is obvious. All physicians 
and obstetric lecturers recom- 
mend it for bed pads. It is 
easily washed. All the lead- 
ing Dry Goods Houses in 
every city sell it by the yard. 


Everybody 











Samples Furnished Free on 
Application by 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., 


Laight and Varick Streets, New York. 
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= Artistic Designs. 
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trade-mark. 
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The Genuine Rogers Electro Silver Plate 












NAVARRE FRUIT FORK. 


SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, ETC. 
Extensive Line. 


The stock embraces a complete assortment of articles suitable for Wed- 
_ Holiday Gifts, and use on all occasions. 


The Original and Genuine Star 


which has been manufactured continually for half a century and made the 
name of Rogers on electro silver plate celebrated, is stam ped 


¥* ROGERS & BRO., A.r. 


If you wish the best goods, insist upon having those bearing the above 
Every article is guaranteed. Manufactured exclusively by 


ROGERS & BROTHER, 
No. 16 Cortlandt St. N. Y. 


Servicunhle Goods, 


Brand, 
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T IS WISE ECONOMY TO USE Goop SOAP. 


The Larkin Pla 


are yours in a 


Steel, Brass- 


perfectly with furniture of any wood or style. 


will never break. Detachable lignum-vitze 
ball-bearing casters. 4 feet 6in. wide. 6 feet 
§ 6 in. long. Head, 4 feet 5% in. Foot, 3 feet 
2% inches high. Corner posts are 1 inch in 
diameter. The Bed is the Article of Furniture 
Supreme: In it a Third of Life is Passed. 

If, after thirty days’ trial, the purchaser 
finds all the Soaps, etc., of excellent quality 
and the premium entirely satisfactory and as 
represented, remit $10.00; if not, notify us 
goods are subject to our order. We make 
no charge for what you have used. 


—_—_— -* 

If you remit in advance, you will receive 
in addition a nice present for the lady of 
the house, and shipment day after order 
is received. Money refunded promptly if <4 
Box or Premium does not prove all expected. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. 


a= =! youths and maidens easily earn a Chau- 
tauqua Desk or other premium free by dividing the 
contents of a Combination Box among a few neighbors 
who readily pay the listed retail prices. This provides 
the _ co needful to rig: our bill, and gives the young 
folk the ‘a ’s profit.” The 


wide success of this ‘aie confirms all our claims. 


Booklet Handsomely Illustrating 
request. 





15 Premiums sent on 


THE LARKIN SOAP MPG. CO., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Estab. 1875. Incor.1892. Capital, $500,000. 





rm itself of equal value. 


Wehaxtiin HANS 





The Whole Family inaiittedba with _— and Toilet “<— for a year at 
Half Price. Sent Subject to Approval and Payment after Thirty Days’ Trial. 


Our soaps are sold entirely on their merits, 
with our guarantee of purity. ~THOUSANDS OF FAMILIES USE THEM, and have for 
many years, in every locality, many in your vicinity. 


saves you half the regular retail prices; half 


the cost. 


of the soaps and all middlemen’s profits 
One premium is A White Enameled 
med Bed. Metallic beds add beauty and cheerfulness to the chamber, 
while they convey a delightful feeling of cleanliness that invites repose. They harmonize 
Brass top rod at head and foot, and heavy 
brass, gold-lacquered trimmings. Very strong and will last a lifetime. 





























You pay but the usual retail value 


Malleable castings, 





10 
12 


14 


= 
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Our Great Combination Box. 
Enough to last an Average Family one Full Year. 
This List of Contents Changed as Desired. f 


For all laundry and household pur- 
poses it has no superior. 


BARS WHITE WOOLLEN SOAP 
A perfect soap for flannels. 


Pkgs. BORAXINE SOAP POWD) 

An unequailed laundry luxury. 
4 BARS HONOR BRIGHT SCOURING SOAP, 
DOZ. MODJESKA COMPLEXION SOAP, 
peceme exquisite. A matchless beau- 

er. 
1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE 80AP, 


1-4 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP, 
7 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP, 


DOZ. LARKIN’S TAR SOAP 
* fanee for washing the hair. 
1-4 DOZ. ee SOAP . ° 


1 BOTTLE, 1 MODJESKA PERFUME 
Delicate, Fehined, popular, lasting. 
MODJESKA 
Soothing. Cures chapped skin. 
Preserves the 
gums, sweetens the br 
1 STICK WITCH HAZEL SHAVING SOAP 


THE CONTENTS, Bought at Retail, Cost . 
pg gg ee 


: = $10. ep aah Yom ny 


-70 
ER (fall Ibs.) 


TOOTH POWDER 
teeth, Bs the 
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GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 

Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand 
Pianosin Upright Form. Also for sale for ape or 
on instalments a large assortment ny nearly new 
STEINWAY Grand, Upright and Square Pianos 
all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second- 
a Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low 


figures. | 
STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 





NEW YORK. 


HATHORN SPRING, 


SARATOGA, N. Y. 


For fifteen years past the Hathorn has been the 
prominent and leading spring of Saratoga. 
waters are bottled with the natural gas and can be 
obtained of any druggist or 
United States. 

For circulars and price list address, 


HATHORN & CO., Saratoga, N. Y. 


Its 


sr throughout the 
Agreeab le, efficacious, remedial. 
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Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., 


Boston. New York. Chicago. Cleveland 


Denver. San Francisco. 


HOUSEFURNISHING 


COOKING UTENSILS, 


CUTLERY, CHINA AND 
GLASS. 


EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 
LEWIS & CONGER 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 
NEW YORK. 


WEL JAcksOn-&O, 


860 Broadway, Union Sq. & 18th St., 


NEW YORK, 














HEADQUARTERS 
OPEN FIREPLACES 


Mantels, FIXTURES & TILES. 


Elegant Stock, Best Service, Maker’s Prices. 








TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS. 


sails pie tiaiata 


THE ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and 1th St., New York. 
Opposite Grace Church. 
European Plan. 

The popular reputation the St. Denis 
has acquired can be readily 
traced to its 

Unique Location, 
Homelike Atmosphere, 
Excellent Cuisine, 
Courteous Service and 
Moderate Prices. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 
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When renewing your subscription 
send $5.00 for two years, or one year 











for yourself and one for some friend. 














Tue Inpersenpzent Przss, New Yorn. 





